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JOHN DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 

(continued). 

W iiiLE he was thus reaping the reward of his eminent 
public services^ and^ amid the approbation of his coun- 
trymen, paving the way for still greater successes, an 
event befell which plunged the duke of Marlborougli 
into the deepest distress, and of which the recollection 
served in a great measure to cast a shade over all his 
future fortunes. Of the six children who had been 
born to him, one son, a promising youth of seventeen 
years of age, with four daughters *, survived : the for- 
mer, who bc-e the title of marquess of Blandford, was 
seized with the small-pox, and, in spite of every care on 
the part of his physicians, died. It was a severe blov/ 
both upon the duke and the duchess ; so severe, indeed, 
as seriously to affect their happiness : nor could the ad- 
vantageous matches contracted by the sisters of the youiip; 
nobleman in any degree compensate for his loss. The 
truth indeed is, that Marlborough, like other great men, 
was ambitious of perpetuating his name and honours in 

• Of the marriages of the two eldest of these an account has l>cen given 
elsewhere. The third, lady Kliz.il)cth, wa- unted, in h' r Mvcnticnth year, 
to Scro<»|»e F)fr<rt<in, carl of Brid^cwatcfr; and the younpest of all, I^y Mary, 
gave her hand to vi>ci»unt Moiithtrniur, the cliicbt «.on of Il^dph, earl, and 
afterwards duke, of Montapu. 
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the male line. The death of the amiable and ace 
pliihed heir of his title naturally interfered with 
wish^ and brought with it more than the common ] 
of a bereaved parent : for though he clung long 
fondly to the hope that another son might yet be 
to him^ it was mixed up throughout, as it might wel 
with apprehensions of the contrary. Nor were these ; 
groundless. With himself the family name became 
tinct ; nor was it revived till the noble house of Spc 
chose voluntarily to adopt it as an appendage to their 
While England was thus mustering her strcngtl 
a renewal of the contest, events befell elsewhere, a 
them tending, in a greater or less degree, to deten 
the probability of success. Among the favourable 
currences may be enumerated the adhesion of Fort 
to the league, and her proposal, in case the allies w 
rapport her with troops and money, to march 28. 
men across the Spanish border. In like manner 
revolt of the protestants in the Cevennes, whom th< 
tolerance of the French government had goaded 
rebellion, promised materiaUy to affect the issues of 
approaching campaign. Yet, important as these ad 
tages might be, they were fully overbalanced by the 
which affkirs had assumed in other quarters. In 
first place, the elector of Bavaria, after amusing the 
federates with professions, took possession of Ulm 
surprise; and finding himself in communication witl 
armies on the Upper Rhine, declared openly in fa 
of France. To assist his endeavours, marshal Vil 
on the 14th of October, had advanced as far as Fi 
lingen, where he defeated the margrave of Baden 
great battle, and opened out the passes to the £ 
Forest. Almost at the same moment Tallard, swee 
the Rhine and the Moselle, reduced the stronghok 
Treves and Traerbach ; till the Germans, instead of 
tiling by their successes at Landau, were pressed 
into an exposed position behind the lines of Stolho 
In Italy, too, the campaign of 1702 was far from 
minating advantageously to the cause of the lea 
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lince Eugene not only failed in an attempt to cany 
^^tmonsL, but was foiled in his still more important de« 
^llgti of establishing himself beyond the Po ; and event- 
^Hidly compelled^ after losing Luzzara and Guastalla, to 
confine himself to the narrow and exhausted tract of 
«mntry between the Po and the Secchia. With the 
aolitary exception of the operations in Flanders^ there- 
fore^ no movements on the part of the allies had been 
attended with success ; and the preparations which the 
Bourbons made during the season of repose^ threatened 
to rob them^ in the approaching campaign^ even of- the 
icquisitions which the skill of their great leader had 
lecored. 

On the 17th of March^ 1703, Marlborough reached 
9ie Hague, at a moment when the movements of the ene- 
my's columns announced the developement of a design 
pregnant with gigantic issues. On one hand, marshal 
ViUeroi, drawing his detachments to a point, threatened 
the forts on the Meuse, and menaced the Dutch fron- 
tiers. In another quarter, marshal Villars, who, during 
the winter months had beaten up the quarters of the 
imperialists, and reduced Kehl, divided his army into 
two corps ; one of which, under Tallard, watched the 
prince of Baden at Stolhoffen, while the other, led on 
by himself, penetrated through the Black Forest into 
Bavaria. At the same time the elector, after driving the 
Austrians from the Inn and the Danube, and making 
himself master of Neuburg and Ratisbon, defiled towards 
the mountains which border his own country on the 
west, and effected a junction with Villars on the 12th of 
May at Dutlingen. Meanwhile, the greatest alarm, ac- 
companied by the most unaccountable supineness, pre- 
vailed in Holland: Saarbruck and the earl of Athlone were 
hoth dead, and their places inadequately supplied by 
generals Overkirk, Opdam, and Slangenberg ; of whom 
the first was chilled by age, the second naturally in- 
competent, and the third a man of talent certainly, but 
Qntractable and overbearing. Nevertheless, Ma Iborough 
was far from regarding matters as desperate. After in* 
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specting the condition of the troops in Dutch Brahant 
he hurried hack to his own proper province; and^ in spitt 
of the numerous obstacles opposed by Dutch timiditj 
and German sloth^ took the field so as to anticipate the 
favourite project of the enemy. 

Had the plan proposed by the English general been 
adopted^ French Flanders and Brabant would have 
become at once the seat of war ; but to a measure so 
bold the states would by no means consent. They had 
set their hearts upon the reduction of Bonn ; and to 
gratify them, Marlborough gave up with a good grace 
his own well.matured opinions. By the middle of 
April, after leaving an adequate force to cover Liege, 
he was in full march towards the point of attack ; on 
the 3d of May the trenches were opened, and on the 1 5th 
the place was surrendered by capitulation. All this 
occurred ere Villeroi could well believe that the allies 
were in a condition to act even upon the defensive. Bui 
no sooner was he made fully aware of his error, than h( 
hastened to retrieve it, by pressing vigorously upon Over, 
kirk and the corps which protected Liege.* Marlbo- 
rough, however, was not slow in coming to the assistana 
of his colleague. Without so much as waiting to receive 
the submission of the governor of Bonn, he contentec 
himself with signing the convention, and hurried bad 
to Maestricht, at a convent in the vicinity of which hi 
fixed, on the 1 7th, his head-quarters. 

Having thus thwarted Villeroi in his designs upoi 
the fortresses, Marlborough returned to his original plai 
of campaign, of which he now pressed the adoption witl 
all earnestness possible. He was not opposed on thi 
present occasion, as he had previously been, by argu 
ments founded on false policy; but its execution wa 
cruelly perplexed by the avarice or stupidity of those U 
whom it was necessarily in part committed. How thi 
came about, will best be understood by taking a glano 
at the positions which were resi)ectively occupied by th( 
opposing armies, as well as by considering the purpose 
which the occupation of those positions was expected U 
sexve. 
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The French, with the view of securing the provinces 
of East and West Flanders and South Brabant^ had 
constructed two extensive chains of field-works, which 
stretched in one direction from Antwerp to the Me. 
haigne, in another from Antwerp to Ostend. M'hile 
VilJeroi availed himself of the former of these, both as a 
bise of active operations and a place of retreat, the latter 
was maintained by two corps, one of which, under the 
marquis de Bedmar, occupied a camp close to Antwerp, 
while the other was stationed chiefly, under the count 
de la Motte, near Bruges. It was the great object of 
Marlborough to render both lines untenable, by the 
reduction first of Antwerp, and afterwards of Ostend. 
With this view, he instructed general Spaar, who was ad- 
vanced as far as Hulst, to hold La Motte in check, by fre> 
quent demonstrations. Cohom, again, who had established 
himself on the east of the Scheld, was to commmiicate 
between Spaar and Bergen-op-Zoom ; whilst Opdam, 
advancing from the latter place, should endeavour to 
surprise Antwerp, or, at all events, penetrate the lines, 
and maintain himself tiU supported. Meanwhile Marl- 
borough undertook to keep Villeroi in play, by feigning 
an assault upon his position ; till, having gained a march 
or two, he might find an opportunity of piercing the 
lines somewhere between Antwerp and Lierre. Thus 
would a junction be formed with the Dutch army at 
the very moment when that of the enemy became se- 
parated, and Antwerp falling, as fall it must, Ostend 
would become the next point of attack. 

Had these instructions been rigidly obeyed, there 
cannot be a doubt that, widely extendeil as the line of 
operations was, a series of brilliant victories would have 
followed ; but they were not rigidly obeyeil. AVhile Marl- 
borough by a variety of skilful niana?uvres passeil the 
Vaar unperceivetl, and pushetl his immediate opponents 
first upon Landen, and finally back as far as Diest, the 
generals at the head of the other corps not only failed to 
act up to the orders issued, but positively and glaringly 
infringed upon them. Cohom, in particular, impelled 
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either by jealougy^ or^ as has with equal plausibilitj been 
coigectured^ by the hope of plunder^ left Opdam to Aift 
for himself; and joining Spaar^ led the combined eoipt 
directly against La Motte. Some little luccess he doubt- 
less obtained; that is to say^ he drove in the enemy's out- 
posts^ and penetrated to their more advanced ^orks ; but 
these were t&r from compensating for the hazards to 
which Opdam became in tiie mean time exposed. That 
officer advanced as he had been instructed ; but he did so 
without support^ and having lost all touch to the nfjtkt, 
became absolutely isolated in his position at £keren« 

Marlborough received intelligence of these unhappy 
blunders^ not indeed in sufficient time to restore ibiogt 
to their former order^ but early enough to permit 1^ 
sending instructions to Opdam^ that he should provide 
as he best could for his own safety. And high time it 
was that some such step should be taken; for the enemy^ 
whose intelligence was excellent^ were soon aware of 
the breach in the allied llnes^ and made haste to turn it 
to account. While Bedmar remained inunovable^ leaving 
De la Motte to his fate^ Boufflers^ at the head of 20^000 
men^ was detached from Diest ; and hastened with rapid 
strides to co-operate in an attack upon the corps thus 
exposed to hazard. It was to no piurpose that Marl* 
borough strained every nerve to pass Villeroi and to 
support Opdam. Ere the former measure could be 
effected^ Opdam had permitted himself to be surprised^ 
and, escaping almost unattended from the field, left his 
corps to fight or flee, according to the humour of the men 
themselves. It was fortunate, in such a juncture, that 
general Slangenberg, the next in command^ possessed a 
greater share both of courage and conduct than his chief. 
He put himself hastily at the head of the columns ; at- 
tacked and recovered several passes in the rear, of which 
the enemy had possessed themselves; and, retiring in 
good order, disputed every inch of ground with his pur- 
suers. The result was, that, in the numbers of Idlled 
and wounded, neither party could boast of much supe- 
riority over its rival ; and that the single fruit of victory 
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gadiered by the French was the temporary derangement 
of a plan concerted with singular skill, and laid down 
with extraordinary clearness. 

Chagrined^ but not disheartened^ at this untoward 
event, Marlborough so far yielded to his fate as to deter* 
mine now upon trusting all to a direct attack on the 
enemy's position. With this view he moved his army 
to Thielen, and establishing it there, repaired himself to 
Breda, for the purpose of concerting arrangements with 
the deputies of the states. He proceeded next to Bergen- 
op-Zoom, where he saw and held a conference vnth 
Cahorn, and commimicated his own sentiments to 
Slangenberg ; but he soon became convinced that with 
such men no business could be done, because no reliance 
could be placed either on their temper or their promises. 
On the one hand, Slangenberg, elated by his recent good 
fortune, affected to treat every proposition which ema« 
nated from other sources, with disdain. He disputed 
the justice of Marlborough's representations, and ventured 
to accuse the duke himself of having wilfully, and 
through the basest motives, exposed the Dutch troops to 
certain defeat ; while of Cohom he never spoke except in 
language the most contemptuous. Cohom, on the other 
hand, entertained so rooted a dislike for Slangenberg, 
that he positively refused to serve, unless the latter were 
removed ; and as such a proposition could not under any 
circumstances be admitted, he gave up his command and 
quitted the army. 

To this point affairs had come, when the reported 
junction of Boufflers with Villeroi, and the advance of both, 
strengthened by a portion of Bedmar's corps, upon Sand- 
hofen, recalled Marlborough to his own camp. He broke up 
from Thielen, and, apprehensive for his communications, 
which were threatened on the right, moved briskly to 
Vorstelar. A corresponding movement on the part of 
the enemy followed : they established themselves at St. 
LfOo; and, beginning to entrench, Marlborough was again 
elated with the prospect of bringing them to action. 
But just as he arrived on the great heath of Antwerp, 

B 4t 
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making signals for Slangenberg to join him from LiDo,. 
a dense smoke rising in the direction of the enemy's camp' 
attracted his notice ; and it was found^ on sending forwaid' 
a reconnoitring party^ that they had retreated, and were 
behind their lines. Upon these no arguments which' 
Marlborough could employ would induce the Dutch ge.' 
nerals to hazard an assault. After a short delay^ there-' 
fore, and a reconnoisance pushed as far as the outer- 
entrenchments^ he abandoned his mighty project, and 
with a heavy heart began to retrace his steps to his dd' 
position on the banks of the Meuse. * 

On the 15 th of August the allied army pitched ks 
camp at Val Notre- Dame, Villeroi moving in a parallel 
direction behind his lines^ and establishing himself at 
Wasseige. On the l6th, a corps was detached for the 
attack of Huy, which surrendered soon after the bat- 
teries began to play. Hoping that his colleagues mig^t 
be emboldened by this success, Marlborough once more 
urged upon them the propriety of storming the enemy's 
lines ; but his arguments were again met by expressions 
of despondency and mistrust. It was now that, with 
undisguised reluctance^ he applied himself to the re- 
duction of Limburg and Guelder, both of which opened 
their gates ere the close -of September ; thus leaving 
the Dutch secure from all hostile visits, except on the 
side of Brabant alone. No doubt these were very valu- 
able acquisitions. They completed the conquest of the 
provinces of Cologne and Liege, and relieved the states 
from the dread which had so long held them in suspense : 
while they paved the way in future campaigns for en- 
terprises still more extensive and important. Nevertheless 
the result of the struggle fell so far short of what the 
general had anticipated, that he seems to have regarded 
the summer of 1703 as, in a military point of view, sadly 
misused. He accordingly disposed his troops in winter 
quarters, under the command of his brother, general 
Churchill, and set out on the 30th of October for the 
Hague. 

Marlborough was accompanied in his present journey 
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liy the archduke Charles of Austria^ who had recently 
lieen proclaimed king of Spain in his brother's capital 
of Vienna. This prince^ captivated by the reputation 
which our great commander had acquired^ visited him 
while distributing his army in their cantonments ; and 
besides addressing to him compliments in the highest 
degree gratifying, presented him with a diamond.hilted 
. sword of great value. He entered with him, likewise, 
much at length, into the actual state of affairs and their 
probable results. He consulted him as to the measures 
which it behoved himself to adopt, both as to the esta- 
blishment of his claim on the Spanish crown and the 
conciliation of the people ; and he freely submitted to his 
judgment every arrangement relating both to his own 
conduct and the selection of the officers whom it would 
be judicious to entrust with command. Marlborough 
delivered his opinions on these points with the free- 
dom which became his high talents, and the modesty 
which was natural to him ; whilst Charles received, or 
affected to receive, his admonitions as a son receives the 
advices of a parent. They accordingly journeyed to- 
gether in the best humour possible ; and when Charles 
soon afterwards visited England, Marlborough was the 
individual selected to introduce him at the court of St. 
James's. 

It is not to be imagined that the cares of conducting 
his army, mighty as in Marlborough's case these un- 
questionably were, constituted the only or perhaps the 
chief sources of uneasiness to which that great man was 
subject. There was not a political movement at home, nor 
an intrigue or a cabal among the powers abroad, in which 
he was not, by some means or other, made a party. 
Thus, during the progress of the campaign which has 
just been described, the duke of Savoy exhibited symp- 
toms of a desire to break with the king of France, and 
give in his adherence to the terms of the grand alliance. 
To Marlborough was committed the delicate task of 
reconciling the pretensions of that prince as well with 
the pride of the emperor as with the selfish policy of the 
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mtritime powert ; and even Marlborough inlg^t M 
failed in bringing the n^otiation to a happy iaane^ M 
for the precipitancy of Louis in disarming the Piei 
montese eondngent In like manner, the impoitai 
atnaggle which was carried on between the tories ni 
whigs gave to Marlborough incessant uneaainesa. Dii 
posed from personal feeling to support the former, ai 
aware that the inclinatioiis of the queen oorrespondi 
with his own, he found himself thwarted in all his m 
deavours, not only by the strength of a numerous tD 
well-organised opposition, but by the irresolution tD 
inconsistency of die very men who professed to hold opi 
nions congenial with his own. Lord Godolphin, ihaa^ 
advanced principaUy by Marlborough's influence to tib 
office which he held, yielded at last so completely I 
popular clamour, as to write seriously of resignin| 
whilst the ducliess, a strenuous supporter of the whigi 
urged her husband with the most pressing arguments t 
cast himself loose from the tories altogether, and coalesc 
with the opposite faction. Now, had the proceedings ( 
these different parties gone no farther than their ooi 
respondence, it would have been irksome enough for 
man circumstanced as Marlborough was to have hi 
leisure moments occupied by the perusal of angry c 
expostulatory letters ; but when it is further considers 
that the wheels of government were completely clog 
ged, that supplies were either totally withheld, or Au 
nished in a very inadequate degree, and that distrust an 
suspicion were thus engendered in the minds of th 
allies, some nodon may be formed of the real comfbn 
of that situation which Marlborough was called upon i 
All. The truth, indeed, is, that even his padence, ei 
hausdess as it appeared to be, ceased at length to hoi 
out ; and he returned to England with the avowed di 
terminadon of resigning his command, and redring inl 
private life. 

It is not our province to describe in detail the man 
political feuds to which, in the present stage of h 
career, the duke of Marlborough was made a part 
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gh is done when we state, that after spending ^ 
T in the very whirlpool of faction and debate^ he 
ibundant cause, as spring approached^ for relin- 
ing the determination which he had formed, and 
red to return, with zeal unabated, to the scene of 
ast glories on the Continent. Nor was there, at 
tage of the war, greater need of the commanding 
8 of this extraordinary man. In spite of the ac- 
n of Portugal and the defection of Savoy fVom 
ourbons, the latter, so far from relaxing in their 
vours, seemed to increase them fourfold. To this 
were encouraged, as well by the command which 
themselves held of the passages of the Rhine 
lie defiles of the Black Forest, as by the sue 
1 insurrection of prince Ragotski in Hungary ; 
after compelling the imperial general Schlick to 
t upon Presburg, levied contributions in Mo- 
and Silesia, and spread alarm to the very gates 
enna. The elector of Bavaria^ too, had not been 
ng in exertions, to which fortune, on almost all 
ons, proved kind. Master of Ratisbon, Kempten, ; 

euren, and Gravenbach, which commanded the I 

ry between the Iller and the Inn, in possession 
igsburg, which afforded a passage over the Lech, 
ccupying Ulm with a strong garrison, he besieged 
sirried Passau and Lintz^ the keys of Upper Aus- 
ind was prevented from reducing Nordlingen and 
nberg only by the approach of winter. He thus 
the course of the Danube from its fountain-head 
frontier of Austria; established a* communication 
the French armies on the Rhine and the rebels in 
ary ; and by these advantages, joined to his cen- 
osition, was enabled to overawe the provinces of 
fipire, and to penetrate, almost without obstruction, 
mna itself. His field force, again, consisted of 
•0 men, with which he occupied cantonments in 
cinity of Ulm, waiting till he should be strength- 
in early spring, by a French corps, which was 
to proceed, so soon as the state of die roads would 
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pennit, through the rugged country bordering tlie sourcei 
of the Danube. 

While Buch was the state of affairs in thit quarter) 
and Villeroi continued strong in the Netherlandi^ 
Tallard, with ^5,000 veteran troops, invaded Suabit 
and Franconia, from his position on the Upper Rhine 
The Tyrol was threatened from Italy ; the duke of 
Savoy was sorely pressed; at\d the whole country be* 
tween the frontier of l)auphin($ and the Trentine Alpl 
seemed on the eve of subjugation. Meanwhile, the 
best exertions of the court of Vienna had failed to 
infuse either vigour or daring into the sluggish con* 
federacy of which the empire was made up. Twenty 
thousand regular troops, encamped behind the lines of 
Stolhoffen, and commanded by the margrave of Baden, 
were all that the emperor could oppose to the elector <d 
Bavaria. To bands of militia and armed peasantry, 
feebly supported by a few battalions under general Stirtun, 
the important passes of the Black Forest were entrusted ; 
while a body of Dutch troops, amounting to less than 
7000 men, covered Wirtemberg from their quarters 
at Rothweil ; and a few Hessians and Prussians watched 
the Rhine below Philipsburg. Such was the exposed 
condition of the empire in the beginning of 1704; 
and as Marlborough well knew that the downfall of 
that power would leave France without a rival on the 
Continent, he determined to sacriflce his own feelings to 
the public good, and make a great and decisive effort to 
save the liberties of Europe. 

For some time previous, Marlborough had meditated 
a scheme, of which he communicated the perfect out- 
lines to prince Eugene alone.* Even Godolphin, though 
usually in his confidence, was, on the present occasion, 
consulted only so far as appeared necessary for the due 
supply of resources ; while the sanction neither of the 
queen nor of the cabinet was solicited, that being left to 
follow should the result prove fortunate. The scheme 

* With this officer, whose name stood deservedly high, he had entered 
into a close and intimate correspondence during the last carapalgn, and he 
renewed it with daily Increasing confidence, as he saw the criaU i^ 
proachlng. 
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in question embraced nothing less than a complete 
diange of the theatre of war^ by a separation from the 
tUied and the Dutch contingents^ and the march of hi& 
•wn armyJnto Germany. Now, there were many and 
serious obstacles opposed to this measure, from the 
bare contemplation of which most men would have 
shrunk. In the first place, it would be necessary to ob- 
tain the consent of the states, a matter only to be accom. 
pHshed by the exercise of consummate address ; in the 
next place, the protection of Holland and Flanders must 
be committed to the Dutch troops alone ; and last, though 
not leasts a strong hostile army, supported by numerous 
fortresses, must be left to act upon the communications 
and block up the rear of the corps engaged in this dis- 
tant expedition. On calculating all the chances, how- 
ever, it appeared to Marlborough that, provided he 
should succeed in masking his design at the commence, 
ment, success was at least more probable than failure. 
He was satisfied, moreover, that nothing short of success 
could prevent the ruin of Austria and the subsequent 
dissolution of the league ; and he regarded that object as 
an end towards the attainment of which every imagin- 
able hazard ought to be run. Having therefore availed 
himself of the circumstances of Portugal and Savoy to 
obtain both subsidies from the parliament, and an aug- 
mentation of 10,000 men to the army in the Nether- 
lands, he set sail on the 15th of January for the Hague, 
where, on the 1 9th, he arrived, and proceeded instantly 
to concert measures with the pensionary and the states- 
general. 

Maintaining the same cautious silence here which he 
had preserved at home, he succeeded, after a good deal 
of opposition, in wringing from the states a reluctant 
consent to what was represented and believed to be a 
partial change of system. It was agreed, for example, 
that Marlborough, with the British troops and part of the 
foreign auxiliaries, should open a campaign upon the 
Moselle ; while Overkirk, with the Dutch and the rest 
of the auxiliaries, should act defensively in the Nether- 
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landi. At the nme time the states were preniled Vfttk 
to advance subsidies for the maintenance of the o«|ih 
acting under the princes Lioais of Baden and Bogen^ ^ 
well as to take into their pay 4000 Wirtemberg troops 
in the room of certain detachments sent off to Portngdu 
The duke of SsToy, likewise, was encouraged to Ui 
ont> both by pecuniary remittances and atsnrances cf 
^eedy support; the dector palatine was amused inA 
promises; and the king of Prussia cajdied by a ahow id 
confidence, both to open a negotiation with the deetir 
of Bavaria, and to increase the amount of his own eoA* 
tingent. In a word, every precautionary meaanie waa 
adopted whidi appeared in any degree calculated at ones 
to divert public attention from the important blow about 
to be strode, and to render it, when it did f aU, irresistiUs 
and dedsive. 

In conducting these negotiations, Marlboroa|^ spent 
the interval between the 19th of January and the Slit 
of February ; he then reimbarked for England, when 
affiurs scarcely less urgent or less complicated demanded 
his attention. The discontented state of Scotland, joined 
to the differences which prevailed in the cabinet itsdf 
relative to the bill of occasional conformity, had by this 
time induced Nottingham to bring matters to a crisis, 
by requiring the immediate dismissal of Somerset and 
Devonshire as the price of his own continuance in office. 
Serious alarm was entertained both by Godolphin and 
Marlborough, that her majesty, whose partiality to Not- 
tingham was well known, might yield to this demand; 
but Anne, though strong in her personal predilections, 
was a princess of high spirit, and sensitively alive to in« 
suit. Instead of entering into any discussion with the 
minister who had thus trampled upon her dignity, she 
threw herself at once into the arms of his opponents ; 
and, accepting his resignation, transferred her whole 
confidence to the party of which Marlborough was at 
the head. No delay was exhibited by Marlborough and 
Godolphin in turning this act of their mistress to account. 
Shaking themselves entirely free from the high tory 
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t ftetion, ibi at the same time studiously avoided even 
\'- te appearance of coalition with the whigs, and formed an 

> aAsiiidatra n devoted^ as was believed^ to their own 

f ikfwa, by adTaneing Harley to the office which Notting. 
L htm bad quitted^ and creating Henry St. John secretary 
It war. 

Thcae important arrangements were yet incomplete, 
fibm, on the Ipth of Aprils Marlborou^ embarked at 
Harwidij accompanied by his brother general Churchill, 
fte eail of Orkney, lord Cutts^ and other officers of dis- 
tinction. He reached the Hague on the 21st, and 
devoted nearly a month to the removal of numerous 
difficulties which still encumbered his designs. Among 
other happy measures^ he contrived to rid himself of the 
presence of the field-deputies^ by making from the states 
no demand except for the auxiliary troops; and he 
blinded both them and the margrave of Baden, by af« 
fecting to approve of a plan which the latter sent in for 
ibe campaign on the Moselle. All these points were 
adjusted while he yet sojourned at the Hague. On the 
5th of May we find him at Utrecht, on the 10th at 
Maestricht, and on the 18th in presence of his assembled 
araiy at Bedburg. He reviewed his troops here, which 
amounted in all to fifty-one battalions and ninety-two 
squadrons ; and having previously instructed the Prus- 
sians, Lunenburgers, and Hessians from the Rhine, as 
well as eleven Dutch battalions at Rothweil, where to 
join, he began, on the morning of the 20th, his eventful 
and well-disguised march. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow, stage by stage, 
the daring and skilful movement which carried the allied 
army, in the course of ten days, from Bedburg to Mentz. 
We must content ourselves, therefore, with stating, that 
neither the fears of Overkirk, excited by ViUeroi's pass- 
a:re of the Meuse, nor intelligence that Tallard had 
crossed the Rhine, detained the duke of Marlborough 
more than a few hours, or diverted him from his pur- 
pose. He still kept his eye steadily fixed upon the 
relief of Austria ; and still, by the excellence of his ar- 
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rAngcmcnU, led IwtU frivmh and foen to imagine^ lk 
Bonn wan to form the Uim' of hin ultimate operation 
Thufi, while the PVcnch were marching columns at oi 
moment towardH the MoM'lle, and another in the directlc 
of Alfiace^ the roadii lea<ling to the Danube were k 
unguarded; and every facility of communication betwcc 
prince Kugene, the margrave, and Marllx^rough wi 
happily obtained and Hecured. 

PVom Mentz, after a halt of nome daya, during wbk 
he gradually opened out hia dimigna to the hca<la of th 
allied corpa, Marll)orough took the direction of Laden 
burg. Here he croaaed tlu; Neckar by bridgea which b 
had ordered prcvioualy to In; cotifitructird, and a<lvancio 
aa far aa Krpingen, he deapatched urgent inatructioni t 
the princea Louia and Eugene that they hhouhl watd 
the llhinc, ao aa to hinder the threatened paaaage of Vfl 
leroi and Tallard, whoftc armiea were underatood to I 
on the eve of forming a junction. Meanwhile, lie him 
Kclf preaaed on to (ironn (tartach, where he again in 
veraed the Xeckar, and arriving on the 10th at Mofl 
delaheim, received there a viHit, for the firat time, frot 
Kugcne and count WratiKlaw. Tliey remained with hit 
three daya, before the expiration of which prince Lotii 
likewiHe came in ; when all the arrangcrmerrta neceasar 
to their future oiM;rationa were definitively aettle<l. 1 
waa determined that Kugene Hhoutd obacrvc the Rhim 
hia own corpa being rcMoraul by the addition of th 
Danifih division ; while LouIn, who claimed the privileg 
by right of aeniority, nhould act iti union with Marl 
borough, the generala aaaurning the chief command eac 
on alternate daya. 

On the 14th the columns were again in motion, tl 
allied generala having depart<rd to their respective con 
manda ; and the aame (evening Marlbrirough (*atab]iahe 
his head-rjuarters at Kbersbach. Here he was compclk 
to halt during six entire days, in anxious expectation < 
the arrival of prince Louis, against whom the elector < 
Bavaria, after sending his baggage U» tllrn, was reporte 
to have made a movement across iktc Danube. Nor wi 
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thiB the only unpleasant rumour which tended to harais 
« mind already supplied with more than adequate em- 
^yment. Information arrived that Overkirk^ after 
penetrating the enemy's lines near Wasseige^ had been 
compelled^ by the timidity of his colleagues^ to fall back ; 
that the states.general were in the utmost alarm^ in con- 
sequence of the expected return of Villeroi to the Nether- 
lands; that Villeroi and Tallard were actually in contact 
at Landau ; and that some great enterprise was inevi- 
table. These^ it must be confessed^ were rumours not 
calculated to raise the hopes of a general situated as 
Marlborough then was, with the long and rugged defile 
of Gieslingen between him and the only force to which 
he could look for co-operation or support. Nevertheless, 
&ey either did not or appeared not to discompose, in 
the slightest degree, the order of his thoughts. While, 
to satisfy t)ie states, he issued instructions for the as- 
sembling of a flotilk of boats upon the Khine, he busied 
himself in forming magazines at Heidelsheim and Nord- 
lingen ; after which he made ready to advance with his 
cavalry and lighter infantry to the assistance of prince 
Louis. On the 20th, however, more accurate intelli- 
gence arrived, that Louis was in full march upon Wes- 
terstetten : instantly the troops were ordered under arms, 
and the pass being cleared on the Slst, by noon on tlie 
22d the long wished-for junction was effected between 
Launsheim and Ursprung. 

TVliile Marlborough was thus bringing to maturity his 
able and patiently-devised project, the elector of Bavaria, 
who had been reinforced, so early as the 19th of May, 
by a strong corps of French troops from Tallard's army, 
kq)t principally within his entrenched camp at Ulm. 
One or two movements he had indeed made, chiefly with 
a view to facilitate the approach of his allies ; but these, 
besides that they were followed by no memorable results, 
gave little proof of energy or talent either on his side or 
on the side of the margrave of Baden, in whose presence 
they were effected. The case was widely different now. 
No sooner was the veil withdrawn, which, during so 

VOL. II. C 
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protracted a perioil had concealed the object of lial 
borough's movements^ than the elector became gn^ 
alarmed^ and removed witli all haste from Ulm, to a Ml 
BtUl more defensible between Lawingen and DiiHiiga 
The latter change of ground took place on the 84tk o 
June, the very day when the allied generals arrived i 
Elchingen and Langenau ; and Marlborough was, il 
consequence, enabled to pass without risk, on the SM 
as far to the eastward as Herbrechten. In this posltin 
he halted till the reserve of his infantry, under genen 
ChurchiU, came up ; and it was found, on reviewing til 
whole army, that it mustered 96 battalions, 208 sqaa 
drons, with a train of 48 pieces of cannon, and S4 poa 
toons. 

The hostile armies were now within two leagues of oi 
another; yet the movements made on both sides plainl; 
indicated that a decisive battle, if fought at all, wooli 
not take place on the arena already occupied. On tk 
one hand, the allies, filing to the right, exhibited 
disposition to seize Donawerth, and to convert it int 
a place (tarmea, preparatory to an invasion of Bavaria 
on the otlier hand, the elector seemed willing to run th 
utmost hazards rather than witness the accomplishmei 
of a design so formidable. A corps of 10,000 infantr) 
supported by 2500 cavalry, was accordingly despatohe 
from his lines, with orders to fortify and hold to the lai 
extremity the heights of Schellenberg ; while messengc 
after messenger was sent out to hurry the advance € 
marshal Tallard, who from his quarters at Strasburg ha 
promised to support the elector. Marlborough was m 
kept long in ignorance of these precautionary measure 
Convinced that all now depended on celerity of moTf 
ment, he passed the electoral camp in column of mard 
on the 1st of July, and halted that night within foui 
teen miles of the unfinished works on Schellenberg. 

Though it was yet the height of summer, a sucf^tsio 
of heavy rains had so broken up the roads, that n< 
artillery and baggage only, but the infantry themselve 
found it a hard matter to proceed. Multitudes of atrag 
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dtn were oontfimally left behind. Neyerthdess^ Maii- 
l i Hiygii peroeiYed, that if he hoped to force the pasuge 
if the Danube at all^ an att^npt to do so must be made 
ipelhe enemy's enticnchments should be rendered perfect^ 
nd themaelves reinforoed by numbers 8iq>erior to his own. 
Under these circumstances, he sdected 130 men from 
«Mh battalion, amonntii^ in all to 6000 infimtry; 
added ta them thirty squadrons of choice cavalry, and 
diree regiments of imperial guards, and putting himself 
m diar head, set out, at three o*clock in the morning of 
Ae 20th, with the avowed intoition of storming the 
hoglitB. The rest of the army being entrusted to the 
gnidance of prince Louis, received instructions to follow 
widi aU convenient speed, and to act, as each brigade 
dboold arrive, according to the circumstances in which 
dMMe {receding it might stand. Such were the orders 
iflaed by the British goieral, on whom the chief com- 
aMDd had devcdved ; and these orders all ranks, from 
die margrave down to the private sentinel, prepared 
cheerfully and aealously to obey. 

At the appointed hour, Marlborough with his select 
eorps set forward. About nine o'clock the advanced 
goard, consisting wholly of cavalry, arrived within can- 
non shot of the enemy's position, which the general pro- 
ceeded immediately to reconnoitre, and which he found, 
tboogh as yet imperfectly fortified, and in many parts 
open, to be upon the whole exceedingly formidable. 
The Bavarians were posted on the summit and along 
the sides of the ScheUenberg; a hiU which rises gradually 
to the height of several hundred feet, and overhangs 
Donawerth, on the left bank of the Danube. This post, 
naturally conunanding, they had strengthened by a chain 
of works, which extended from the covered way of 
Donawerth on the left, included an old fort on the brow 
of the hill, and swept round, embracing the whole of the 
nmmit, to the very bank of the river. In front of the 
position, to the right and left, the ground was every 
where open, being broken by a ravine on the side of 
Dlonawerth^ and crossed by a rivulet ; but immediately 

c 2 
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Mora the centre Nto<Ml the thick wood of Bo« 
Ntretching nwny from the very verge of the en 
inent, urul expAnding grtduAlly In the direction c 
lieim* Finally, the* great road leading from Nor 
through Donawerth to Augtiburg paiaed to the 
the ponition, whiUt aeveral linei oftenta on the < 
Hide of tlie river ahowed that ample support waa a 
ill tlie event of the troopN now in poiaeiaion bein 
powered by Nuperior numberi. 

Having ancertained ail these particulara^ and o 
where tlie ermniy'H principal batteriea were < 
Marltjorough returned to hiH troopa, whom be \ 
dered to halt, for the purpose of refVeshment, 
|)&rndt tlie Ntragglers and weary to Join. Bufficle 
liaving been afforded for tlie accomplishment o 
fMtds, he maile his dispositions for the attack, by 
iiig masses of infantry across the Wemitz Into the 
riiui arranging the cavalry as far as practicable 
cover, yet sufficiently near to support their disn 
comrailes. lieyond the village of Berg, to wh 
vnmiy had set fire, a battery was pUnted^ whii 
opened with eflfect ; while a reserve of eight ba 
was disposed so as to prolong the line to the ri, 
case the assaulting column shuuld fall to embrace 
flcient extent of the enemy's works. 

For some time general d'Arco, who comman< 
united Bavarian and French forces, was deceivi 
a belief that he saw before him only a reconnc 
party of horse» and that no serious attempt to 
1dm would be made before the morrow. Und 
j>ersuaslon, he would not permit his troops to ii 
their labour on the entrenchments ; but when thi 
of columns began to debouch, and the allied a 
ofmed, the delusion, If such It may be called, w 
polled. After a few moments of apparent Irresc 
he ordered his people to their arms ; his guns re] 
those of Marlborough with great aUtcrity ; and 
hostile lines approached one another, the conflict 
in earnest Notliing could exceed tlie gallantry 
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Bfglinh, or the cool and collected deportment of their 
Mbr. Thoogh mowed down by grape^ and repeatedly 
t~ 4kiven back to the verge of the dltch^ they returned on 
""^ tMli occasion with fresh vigour^ and continued the as. 
malt in spite of the loss of almost all the principal 
dkera^ besides a fearful carnage among the men. - At 
latthe cavalry, led on in the most brilliant style by' 
general Lumley^ rushed forward to support the infantry. 
They rode within a short space of the works^ then threw 
llnnselYes from their horses^ and pressed forward sword 
in hand ; yet it is doubtful whether even their devotion 
would have availed^ had not timely aid arrived at this 
jimctare. Prince Louis^ who had followed with the 
nainbody of the army, i^proached the scene of conflict. 
He passed the Wemitz below Berg, drew up under the 
vails of Donawerth, and penetrating by an unfinished 
nfjie of the works between the castle and the town, in- 
tenmpted the enemy's commtmications, by turning their 
position to the left. The effect of this movement was 
instantly felt in the quarter where the British fought. 
The resistance of the enemy gradually abating, the as. 
sailants rushed on with double resolution, and in a few 
moments were in full possession of the entrenchments, 
which had been so long and so obstinately defended. 
The rout was now as complete as the carnage at- 
tendant upon it was dreadful. The bridge by which 
the fugitives endeavoured to escape across the Danube 
broke down under their weight ; so that out of the whole 
nmnber engaged, amounting in all to 13,000 or 14,000 
men, scarcdy 3000 rejoined the army of the elector. 

Marlborough received, as he deserved, the highest 
enconuums for the promptitude with which he entered 
upon this battle, and the steadiness and perseverance 
with which he brought it to a successful termination. 
His loss was indeed severe ; for, in addition to the fall 
of many officers of rank and merit, his casualties 
amounted to 1500 killed, and 4000 wounded ; yet when 
the advantages resulting from the victory are considered, 
even at this cost, it must be admitted to have been 

c 3 
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cheaply purchafed. Had he hesitated^ or ddayed 
attack for twenty-four hours, not only would the ! 
have hcen rendered ten times more formidahley huf 
arrival of a strong reinforcement would have placed 
passage of the Danube beyond his reacb^ and thus 
feated the main end of all his previous nuyvenft 
Victory, on the other hand, laid open the rick 
hitherto uninjured plains of Bavaria to his foragen 
disconcerted all the arrangements of the enemy; 
fresh courage to his own troops, as well as to ^a a) 
and furnished him with an excellent base for alt 
operations. With one drawback, however, it certi 
was attended. The coldness which had all along 
sisted between prince Louis and the British general, 
to which the dissimilarity of their natural tem 
gave rise, ripened into positive aversion. Neverthe 
this misfortune, if such it could be termed, was i 
than compensated to Marlborough by the applause ^ 
of friends and enemies. From the latter he rece 
the highest compliment which a successful general 
expect, by becoming to them an object both of d 
and abhorrence; while the former, especially the 
peror, openly spoke of him and addressed him as 
preserver of Germany, and the greatest hero of 
age. 

The immediate consequence of this victory wai 
abandonment of Donawerth by the elector, after an a 
tive attempt to destroy the magazines, and his h 
retreat to Augsburg. He was induced to leave 
exposed the whole of his own territory, from an ap 
hension that if he endeavoured to cover even M ui 
Marlborough might succeed in throwing himself i 
the line of road by which Tallard was advancing, 
while he prevented a junction between the French and 
varian armies, act against each with his whole force, 
destroy them in detail. There cannot be a doubt 1 
80 long as he looked to a determined continuance oi 
war, sound policy pointed to this mode of proceeding,* 
it brought heavy calamities upon a country which 
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de ipace of uxty years had not witnessed the presenca 
tf an enemy. Marlborough lost no time in repairing 
de bndge over the Danube ; he laid his pontoons judi. 
lioiialy upon the Lech ; and by the 7th was in posses, 
aoa of Neuburg^ into which he threw a garrison of 
tOOO men. Thus were ample supplies of bread from 
de rich province of Franconia secured, while, exten* 
■?e depots being established at Donawerth, all risk of 
frivatiiHi was averted. 

The elector had left 400 men in the small but strong 
town of Rain, which standing upon the main road from 
die Lech, threatened seriously to incommode the allied 
eommonications. On the ISth, the place was invested 
\j a detachment under the count de. Frise, and on the 
l6th it surrendered. The army now began its progress 
into the interior; and halting on the 18th at Aicha, 
oecopied Friedberg, within an easy march of Augsburg, 
Unfortunately, however, a train of battering cannon, for 
which Marlborough had repeatedly applied, and which 
the margrave had long ago promised to furnish, failed to 
vrive ; and as without it any effort to obtain possession 
of Munich would have been futile, Marlborough resolved 
to try with the elector the effect of negotiation. But 
though his propositions were at first so well received as 
to excite hopes of an ultimate accommodation, they 
were suddenly broken off*, ere any arrangements could be 
made ; and Marlborough, in obedience to the barbarous 
system of warfare prevalent at the time, ravaged the 
whole of Bavaria up to the very gates of the capital. 

Meanwhile marshal Tallard, to whom advices of the 
critical situation of the elector had been transmitted, 
broke up from his encampment on the Rhine, and, after 
a fruitless effort to reduce VilUngen, forded the Danube 
at Mosskirk, and emerged into the plains between Ulm 
and Memmingen. Leaving Ulm to the north-west, he 
pushed rapidly upon Biberbach, where patrols from the 
Bavarian army met him ; and his line being extended, 
the two corps became soon afterwards united. His 
march, however was neither unnoticed nor disregarded 

4 
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by prince Kugt^nc : thut officer, apprehensive for dit 
conNCf^ucncfH, iniiUntly moved in a parallel direction, and 
arrived with Iiih corpn of 1 8,000 men on the plaint of 
Ilochfitadt, almofit at the very moment when the Freodl 
opened their flmt communications with the elector. 
NevcrthelcHu, tlic chances were decidedly in favour of die 
enemy, had they Icnown how to take a<lvantage of then. 
Their position was central, commanding tlie string of 
tlie arc, at the extremities of which Marlhorou|^ and 
Kugcne were posted ; and it required but a prompt and 
bold movement to place them between the allies. Htp* 
pily for the renown of our great commander^ they il* 
lowed tlie fortunate moment to pass ; and neither 
Marlborough nor Eugene were men lilcely to permit • 
moment of such hazard to return. 

Equally unwilling to relinquish the fruits of put 
successes, and indisposed to sacrifice Eugene, Mail» 
borough formed the daring resolution of marching by 
Aicha towards Neuburg: his camp was according 
pitched at a place called Eknach, where he was mot by 
prince Eugene ; and a council of war being held, the 
chiefs came to tlie conclusion that neither should Eugem^t 
corps be drawn absolutely into Bavaria, nor that of 
Marlborough carried across the Danube, till the designi 
of the enemy had become more perfectly developed. 
In the mean while, however, it was agreed that priooe 
Louis should be detached with a sufficient force to nil* 
dertake the siege of Ingolstadt, and that the ^rotmd 
between the Paar and the Lech should be occupied at 
a defensive position, in order to cover that operation, 
and protect the bridges at the confluence of the Lech 
and Danube. Such were the arrangements entered into 
on the 7th of August. On the .9th, the margrave took 
hie departure, and on the same day Marlborough, alarmed 
by intelligence that the enemy were looking towards the 
Danube, moved upon Exheim. Here every doubt was 
removed as to the intentions of Tallard and the elector ; 
for they were ascertained to be in full march upon Dil" 
lingen^ from whence they could at any moment attaek 
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and overwhelm the small force left on the plains of 
Hochstadt. 

. All now depended upon celerity of movement on tlie 
pirt of Marlborough, and a judicious disposition of his 
txoops on that of Eugene. To have retreated towards 
the Rhine would have doubtless secured the safety of 
die latter ; hut then the bridges and depots must be 
abandoned; and Marlborough^ cut off from his supplies^ 
wotdd be left to maintain himself as he best could in a 
coantry every where hostile. Trusting, therefore, to the 
well known activity of his colleague, Eugene fell back no 
farther than the Kessel, in rear of which, having a range 
of difficult ground before him, he took post. In the mean 
time, Marlborough was making vigorous efforts to sus- 
tain him. At midnight on the 9th, a corps of twenty, 
eight squadrons, under the duke of Wirtemberg, set out 
from the camp, with orders to pass the pontoon bridge at 
Merxheim and unite with the prince's cavalry : two hours 
liter, general Churchill, with twenty battalions and the 
whole of the artillery, followed by the same route; and 
by dawn on the 10th, the duke himself with the remainder 
of the army set forward. They encamped that night 
between Mittelstadt and Peuchingen, not far from Rain. 

Marlborough had just thrown himself upon his bed, 
when an express arrived from Eugene, to announce that 
the enemy had crossed the Danube, and that the prince 
was in^hourly expectation of being attacked. Another 
and another messenger followed, each bringing reports 
more and more urgent, that the line of the Kessel was 
indefensible, that the cavalry alone watched it, that the 
infantry were falling back upon Schellenberg, and that 
nothing short of an immediate junction could save the 
army of the Rhine from destruction. Instantly the 
troops were under arms, the baggage packed, and the 
tents struck; and ere midnight the whole were moving 
in two columns, one by the route of Merxheim and the 
pontoon bridge, the other across the Lech and Danube, 
iqwn Donawerth. At six the same evening the patrols 
from the several divisions fell in with Eugene's army. 
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and hj ten o'clock at nig^t the armiet were united andia 
poiition^ with their left upon the Danube^ their right at 
Kefiel-Ostheim^and the river Keiiel covering their front 
At an early hour on the morning of the 1 2th (the baggaft 
having come up during the night)^ Marlborough and £b» 
gene^ who had determined on occupying a portion in the 
vicinity of Hochitadt, pushed forward undor the eicort of 
the grand guards^ to reconnoitre. They had proceeded m 
far ai Schweningen, when they came suddenly in piv* 
fence of tome squadrons ; and^ in order to ascertain die 
exact force of the party, they mounted the tower of Dap£- 
heim church. From that commanding station they bdidd 
the staff of the enemy's army marking out an encampment 
at the distance of something less than three miles in their 
front. The ground was strong by nature, being every 
where elevated, rendered shaggy here and there with un- 
derwood, and protected by the defile of Dapfheim ; it wis 
advantageously covered, too, by the river Nebel, which, 
though narrow, is difficult of passage, in consequence of 
the muddiness of its channel and the marshy nature of its 
banks; whilst two or three water mills, as well as the viL* 
lages of Blenheim, Oberglauh, and Lutzingen, offered ad. 
mirable points of defence both to the flanks and the centre. 
It seemed, indeed, as if any effort to turn such a line must 
inevitably fail ; for while the Danube swept along the 
right with a deep and broad stream, the left was scarcely 
less efficiently protected by precipitous ravines and impe- 
netrable thickets. Nevertheless both Marlborough and 
Eugene determined upon an attack. As it seemed, 
moreover, to them that every moment's delay would serve 
to render a position, sufficiently formidable in itself, moN 
and more secure, they resolved that the decisive stef 
should be taken immediately; and they hurried back tc 
the camp, to issue the necessary orders, and to super- 
intend such preliminary measures as, under the drcum- 
itances of the case, appeared advisable. 

The whole of the 12th was occupied in levellinf 
certain inequalities of ground, in constructing bridge 
across the rivulets, and particularly infilling up aravim 
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tied by the course of the Rddien, not far from the 
ige of Dapf heim. A sharp skirmish^ likewise^ be^. 
sn the enemy's cavalry and the piquets and covering 
y which protected these opa*ations^ gave animation 
he scene^ and produced some excitement ; but in 
*r respects all seemed quiet^ both in the allied camp 
within the enemy's lines. The scene was widdy 
srent as soon as midnight passed. Then it was that 
rlborough^ who had solemnly received the sacrunent 
Q the hands of his diaplain, issued orders for llie 
)ps to muster^ and in two hours afterwards the bi^- 
e being sent back to Reitlingen, the tents were Id^ 
iding, and the allied army began its march, 
rhe combined corps of Marlborough and Eugene, 
ch was estimated as not exceeding 52,000 men, with 
r.two pieces of cannon, moved from their ground, and 
led die Kessel in eight columns of attack. On the 
It were two divisions of infantry, supported by their 
s, and followed by a like distribution of cavalry, 
di, amounting in all to eighteen battalions and se- 
ty-four squadrons, acted under the orders of prince 
jene. To them the task was allotted of driving the 
my from Lutzingen, either by penetrating through the 
ds, or by direct assault ; while at the same time they 
e instructed to threaten Overglauh, and occupy the 
ntion of the corps drawn up between that post and the 
•eme left. In die mean time, while Marlborough, at 
head of forty-eight battalions and eighty-six squa- 
ns, prepared to move likewise in four columns, against 
centre to the right ; while the piquets, instead of 
ling their respective corps as they advanced, were 
Tucted to compose a separate column, and after cover- 
the march of the artillery along the great road, to 
•m the village of Blenheim. Such were the arrange- 
its made over-night, in accordance with which the 
ly broke up, as has just been described ; Marlborough's 
ps being directed to form on the great road between 
iilheim and Kremheim; while that of Eugene, passing 
ig the skirts of the hills in rear of Wolperstetten, 
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Berghausen^ and Schwenenbach^ prolonged the line to 
the extremity of the valley as far as Eichberg. 

From the postscript of a letter written by marshal 
Tallard on the morning of this memorable day, it is 
evident that no occurrence could have been less anti. 
dpated in the Gallo-Bavarian camp than an attacL 
Though the drums of the allies were distinctly heard 
beating the ginirale at 2 o'clock a. m.^ the idea of a 
grand movement seems not for one moment to have 
been entertained ; indeed^ the impression was^ that Marl- 
borough would retire upon Nordlingen^ at the manifest 
hazard of losing all that he had risked so much to attain. 
No patrols therefore were sent out, nor was any other 
precautionary measure adopted; nay, the very cavalry 
were permitted to go forth at their usual hour, unhar. 
nessed and unarmed, to forage. Whence the notion of 
the retreat to Nordhngen arose, we are left at liberty 
to draw our own conclusions : we know only that 
some deserters passed over to the enemy's outposts on 
the evening of the 1 2th, with intelligence to that effect 
It has been concluded from this, either that these men 
were themselves purposely misled, or that they pur- 
posely misled the enemy. But however this may be, 
it is very certain that both Tallard and the elector were 
completely deceived ; and as the morning chanced to be 
unusually hazy, the allies were already close upon their 
patrols ere so much as a suspicion began to be entertained 
that a great battle was at hand. 

It was about seven o'clock in the forenoon when the 
fog dispersed, and the heads of Eugene's columns be- 
came visible as they moved along the base of the heights 
in rear of Berghausen. The French and Bavarians 
stood promptly to their arms ; signal guns were fired 
to recall the foragers ; and marshals Tallard and Marsin, 
with the elector and the rest of the chiefs, mounting in 
all haste^ galloped from station to station, and exerted 
themselves to range the several corps in battle array, 
As they were superior both in numbers and in the na- 
tural strength of the ground which they held^ the 
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of foeeeis were deddedty in their hroar ; and 
M mtJMent wsniiog been giren, it is fiu- from inu 
fnohiiUe duA the remit of the acdon mig^t lure been 
iUttreut from what it wmm. Bat •eldom has a great inn j, 
eHBmanded by experienced lemden, and cowered at this 
«9s by a chain of posts at dne distances from the main 
hodj, been^ in effect, more thorot^ily surprised. No 
flan of defimce appears to hare been preriooaly arranged ; 
every thing was left to the impulse of d)e moment; and 
knee more dian one Tital error was committed, bodi 
is the distiibation and widding of d)e troops. Thus, 
Hldag it for granted that the Ncbd was impassable 
ham Oberg^anh to the mills, ihe centre of the line was 
ande to eonsist entirdy of hone, d)e infantry being posted 
tf each flank, with guns ranged here and there as acom- 
lading eminence seemed to incite. As d)e assailants 
Irew near, however, TaHard saw enough to satisfy him 
ittt Blenheim would be the main point of attack ; he there- 
fete crowded into it not fewer than twenty-ei^t bat- 
tifioos of infantry, besides twelre squadrons of dragoons, 
feme of them dismounted. Most of the arenues leading 
to the Tillage had already been palisadoed ; he caused 
^ Temainder to be blocked up with wagons, carts, 
casks fSSkd with stones and earth, boards, doors, shutters, 
a&d €ftber encumbrances. A whole brigade lined the 
hedges to thg', left; the diorcbyard was strongly occu- 
pied, and every facility of communication from post to 
po^ was affbrdefl by bridges thrown hastily over the 
Meuhreycrr. This done, he ordered several hamlets, 
vith all the mills, of which the allies mi^t, by possi. 
h^tr, avail themselves, to be set on fire ; and, placing 
z division of gend/imte* a cftecal upon the extreme 
right, be instructed its leader to charge the En^sh so 
tciun 9* a certain number of the infantry should have 
passed the XebeL 

Uliile he thus overloaded his right, and expof^ed his 
eentre to insult, Tallard scarcely interfered at all with 
the arrangements which the elector and marshal Marsin 
fit to make for the support of the left. These, ex- 
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tending their cavalry^ lo at to communicate witli TaOiid*) 
by the rights occupied Obei^uh with piquets of ii^ 
fantry; while thirty hattaliona^ among whidi were tin 
Irish brigade^ formed a line in its rear. Cayalry sac* 
oeeded next, interlaced here and there with infimtry. 
and strongly supported by batteries of cannon; while on 
the 1^ of the whole was a brigade of foot, partly ex^ 
tended among the underwood and broken ground^ ps^^ 
in close columns^ and ready to moTe where most needed 
There was a second line in rear of the first, near the 
ground on which the tents stood ; but its order was littk 
if at all different from that assumed by ihe front line. 

The allied columns having reached their points of form- 
ation, began immediately to deploy, under a heavy fire 
from the enemy's cannon, to which their own, as ocau 
sion served, made answer. While this was going on, 
Marlborough with an eagle's eye surveyed and noted 
the defects in the enemy's arrangements. He saw dial 
Blenheim and Oberglauh were both strong in themselves, 
but that they were too far removed either to support 
one another, or to sweep the intervening spac^ widi a 
destructive flanking fire. He observed that the Nebel 
was left almost entirely unguarded throughout this iiu 
terval ; for the cavalry were drawn up along the brow 
of the heights beyond, and scarce a gun could be brought 
to bear upon the bed of the stream itself. He was at 
no loss, imder such circumstances, as to the course which 
it behoved him to adopt. The mass of his cavalry was 
so disposed as to pass the rivulet here, closely followed, 
howeVer, and supported by a strong corps of infantry; 
whilst, at the same moment, a furious assault upon 
Blenheim would prevent any succour from being sent 
to the point threatened. Nothing, however, could be 
done till Eugene's fire should be heard on the right ; and 
hence, after forming his lines, and causing an adequate 
supply of fascines to be prepared, he gave orders that 
the chaplains of the several battalions should perform 
divine service at the heads of their respective corps. 

Noon had passed^ when an aide-de-camp arrived from 
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friiioe Ei^ene^ with information that he was leadj to 
hifpak die attack. Marlborough chanced at the moment 
to be seated on the gronnd^ eating with his personal 
stiiF and several generals of division a hasty meal. He 
iprang with the utmost alacrity into his saddle, and in 
a tone of voice which conveyed to all that heard him 
n assurance of victory, exclaimed, '^ Now, gentlemen, 
to your posts !" In five minutes from the utterance of 
tktt sentence the whole Une was in motion, and in less 
thin half an hour the battle raged with incredible fury 
from one end of the field to the other. 

The village of Blenheim, threatened on three diflferent 
rides by lord Cutts's division and the brigade of general 
Kowe, set every eSbrt of its daring assailants at defiance. 
Seeore behind their barricades and entrenchments, the 
gurisoB poured in a fire so mwrderous, that no courage 
oonki bear up against it ; and the storming party, after 
Racing the very palisades, were driven back with the 
loss of almost all the superior officers and two thirds of 
tbe men. The French gendarmes, seeing this, rushed 
from their station on the right, and would have utterly 
destroyed the remnant, had not general Lumley des- 
patched ^ye squadrons to their support. These charged, 
broke, and dispersed the gendarmes, only to be them* 
sdves overthrown by superior numbers. But by this 
time a brigade of Hessian infantry had formed. They 
gave their fire with steadiness, and such terrible effect, 
that the enemy recoiled beneath it ; and in the hurry of 
the fli^t, left behind them a number of prisoners, be- 
sides the colours of the corps which had led and suffered 
80 much in the assault. 

While this was going on, and squadron after squadron 
threatened Blenheim on the left, Marlborough ordered 
general Churchill with his division of infantry to pass 
the Nebel at Unterglauh ; a village which, as it lay in 
front of the line of their position, the enemy had, with 
others, set on fire. The general easily possessed him- 
self of a stone bridge, by which he traversed the rivulet, 
and marching between two rows of still burning cottages. 
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begin to form on the opposite bank. Simultaneo 
this moTement was the advance of the main bod' 
cavalry^ who^ casting fascines and boards into the 
rendered the bottom comparatively hard, and st 
through^ though not without extreme difficulty, < 
all the while to an enfilading fire from the gun 
Blenheim. They were as yet unformed, when i 
my*s horse rushed down the steep, chargeci, bro 
drove them to the brink of the stream. Certa 
truction must have overtaken them there, had 
infantry^ by this time in good order^ wheeled to t 
and checked the assailants by a fire of musketry^ i 
as it was well directed. By this means the fi 
were enabled to draw together^ while a reserve of c 
passing the stream^ rode furiously upon the Fr< 
they retired^ and completed their overthrow. Ri 
charges now took place, in which sometimes one 
sometimes the other^ were successful ; while the a 
on both sides kept up a murderous fire^ and the ( 
was dreadful. 

Hitherto the sound of firing had not been 
beyond the distance of half a mile from Blet 
the rapid and judicious advance of the allies 
Oberglauh and the heights near, occasioned a fear 
tension of the tumult. Every inch of ground wae 
ever, disputed with inconceivable obstinacy. A C( 
eleven battalions, led on by the prince of Holstein 
beginning to pass the stream above Oberglaul 
charged and very roughly handled by the Irish b 
Its absolute dissolution, indeed^ would have taken 
had not Marlborough led up a fresh division to i1 
port, at the same time that, by a happy movement 
imperial cavalry^ he overthrew Marsin's horse, an 
Ids infantry in flank. But the success of this mar 
was decisive. Throughout the entire centre the re 
now forced; Oberglauh and Blenheim were hot 
certain degree, invested, and the left wing of the 
army was enabled to form in perfect order, up 
communications of the enemy. 
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Prince EugcDC, all tliis while, mas warmly but nol 
■■y successfully engsged with the Bftvariana, who held 
Ifce left of the enemy's poaition. After Buffering severely 
|h>m their cannon, be caused a battery to be Btormed by 
Ids Prussians and Danes ; who carried it in gallant style, 
mly to be driven out again, with great Blaughter, by ■ 
Awge of cavalry. To cover their retreat, and give iheni 
£roe to rally, Eugene led his cavalry forward, who gaintd 
It first some advantage ; but falling unexpectedly witliio 
lie range of a heavy and enfilading fire, they in Ibeir 
turn gave way and fled. It was to no purpose that the 
prince exerted himself, riding from rank to rank, and 
entreating the men (o halt; a panic had fallen upon 
them, and they never drew rein till they had repassed 
the Nebel, and relinquished all the ground which in the 
earlier port of the dsy they had gained. Fortunately, 
however, Marlborough's right was by this time so far 
advance<l, as to command the village of Oberglauh, and 
to threaten the elector's left. The position of that corps 
enabling Eugene to rally it leisure, he once more led Us 
[leopte to the aeeault, and was once more disappointed 
md mortifieil to find his cavalry, iii which he mainly 
trusted, give way, and quit the field. In a transport of 
rage and shame, he placed himself at the head of the in- 
faolry ; these followed htm with a gallantry and reso- 
Intion worthy of their chief; and, after a sanguinary 
struggle, succeeded in driving tile enemy through the 
wood and across the ravine beyond Lutzingen. 

It was now five o'clock in the afternoon ; the Nebel 
was erery where crossed ; and the left wing under Marl- 
borough had formed &ne«, with the cavalry in front, and 
the infantry supporting. In this order ihey advanced, 
maddng Blenheim and Oberglauh ; while Tallard en- 
deavoured to oppose them, by interlacing his infantry 
and cavalry in one extended line. This disposition was 
iDitantly perceived, and promptly met; three battalions 
of Hassian foot moving into the intervals between the 
squadrons ; and the whole, under cover of a.heavy can- 
nonade, pretsed forward. A tremendous collision en- 
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gaed, in which the allies recoiled at first a space of sixtj 
feet; but recovering their courage, and admirabfy 
sustained by their resenres, they in the end bore al 
before them. Tallard now saw that the fate of the diqr 
was determined. Fighting no longer for yietory, bat fv 
safety^ he rallied his broken squadrons behind the tenti^ 
and despatched urgent messages both to the elector 
and to Marsin for assistance: but these officers wen 
themselves too hard pressed to be able to comply wilh 
his requisition. He next strove to secure the retreat «f 
the corps which he had^ with an excess of caution, shot 
up in Blenheim. He sent an aide-de-camp to the oiEoff 
in command; with peremptory orders to withdraw ; bst 
the aide-de-camp never reached his destination. He wti 
swept away with the living torrent which now prened 
with irresistible fury upon his chief; and Blenheim, by 
the utter rout of the corps to its left, became isolated. 
All was now confusion and dismay in the French army. 
Without orders^ destitute of leaders, the men dispersed 
and fled ; multitudes were cut down, or surrendered to 
the cavalry; while a number scarcely less consider- 
able perished in the Danube, while vainly struggling to 
pass. 

On the left, likewise, the rout^ though less complete, 
was not less certain. The elector, unable to face his 
own adversary^ and aware of the progress which MarL 
borough was makings drew off in all haste^ after having let 
fire both to Oberglauh and Lutzingen^ spiked his guns, 
and destroyed his ammunition. It was well for him 
that; while filing along the skirt of the wood towardi 
Morselingen, his troops were mistaken by Marlborough 
and his staff for those of Eugene. This, and this alone, 
suspended a charge of cavalry, which, had it taken ef- 
fect, must have utterly destroyed them ; and henoe it 
came about; that he was enabled, under cover of the 
night, to draw off the wreck of his fine army on the 
road to Dillingen. 

The battle was won; and there remained in the hands 
of the victors not only the baggage, artillery, and standards 
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of the Tanquiihed^ but many thousand prisoners^ among 
whom marshal Tallard himself was included. Blenheim^ 
however^ still holdout; and the corps posted there was so 
complete in every respect^ as to render the attempt to 
carry it by assault extremely hazardous. Under these 
circumstances^ Marlborough^ after disposing his means 
of attack^ esteemed it right to summon the commandant; 
wfao^ after some demur^ and an endeavour to obtain 
more advantageous terms^ surrendered at discretion. 
This was all that seemed wanting^ to render the victory 
of Blenheim one of the most complete of which any 
tradition remains in military history. Upwards of 
12^000 of the enemy had fallen on the field ; a like 
number were wounded; and if desertions and other 
casualties be estimated as they ought^ his total loss can- 
not be computed at less than 36^000 men. But it is 
not merely by the amount of the killed and missing alone 
that the consequences of a great overthrow like this 
are to be estimated. There is a moral effect in defeat 
still more tremendous than the physical effect^ — a loss 
of confidence and self-possession^ such as cannot by any 
means be compensated. To that, in its fullest force, 
the BOurbons and their adherents became subject ; whilst 
the allies, exulting in the idea of their own superiority, 
and justly proud of their leader, esteemed . themselves 
capable of undertaking and carrying through any un- 
dertaking. Nevertheless, these advantages, incalculably 
important as they were, cost the lives of many brave 
men, whom Marlborough could ill spare. The prince 
of Holstein and brigadier-general Rowe were, indeed, 
the only officers of rank slain ; but the killed amounted 
in all to 4500, and the wounded to full 7500 men. 

Darkness had fairly set in, ere the sound of firing 
ceased to be heard ; and the allies were compelled to bi- 
vouac in the open field, not far from Hochstadt. The 
blaze of their fires stretching far and wide in the hori- 
zon, infused such terror into the garrison, that on the 
first summons Hochstadt opened its gates, and at early 
dawn on the following morning the troops marched 
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through^ to a position between Wittislingen and Stein* 
heim. 

In spite of his great anxiety to follow up the victorj 
by a rapid pursuit^ Marlborough found the army so com- 
pletely disorganised by the effects of a great battle^ that 
the repose of some days became absolutely necessary. 
He made no effort to counterwork nature ; but turned 
the interval to account, by establishing an hospital for 
the wounded, and by dividing and otherwise disposing 
of the prisoners, to the chief of whom, particularly to 
Tallard himself, the most delicate attentions were {Nud. 
This done, the troops again took the field, and pushed 
upon Ulm ; but the elector, who had retreated thither 
with the wreck of his army, immediatdy withdrew, 
and on the 21st the allies were encamped at Sefelingen. 
Here, again, they halted the space of a week, during whidi 
the margrave repaired to the camp, and here a plan 
of ulterior operations was, after a good deal of deUy, 
arranged. 

While adjusting their differences, and speculating 
upon future conquests, the allies were amused by a ne- 
gotiation into which the elector, or rather the eleptress, 
of Bavaria drew them. We can scarcely suppress a 
smile, when we find the duke of Marlborough, in his 
private correspondence, claiming credit for an excess 
of feeling on die occasion, and attributing his anxiety as 
to the ultimate issue of the convention, to the amiaUe 
desire of seeing a family rendered comparatively hapj^y* 
It might be that the gallant chief was '' very sensible 
how cruel it is to be separated from what we love ;" but 
it would be drawing too much upon the credulity of 
mankind to imagine that any one could for a moment 
believe that he who demanded as the price of the lady's 
safety the surrender of Ulm and all the fortresses de- 
pendent on it, rated the private happiness either of the 
husband or the wife at an extravagant value. The fact 
seems to have been, and we are not disposed unnecessa- 
rily to condemn his policy, that Marlborough hoped, by 
working upon the fears of tlie elector, to obtain 
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Bon^ without the cost of time or bloody of these import- 
ant places. He was disappointed to a certain degree; 
for Uhn stood a siege. Yet was the end worthy of an 
eflfort to accomplish it ; nor should we have noticed it 
efen thus far^ but for the conviction^ which the whole 
tnnsaction forces upon us^ that in all his correspondence^ 
private as well as public^ Marlborough may be suspected 
of writing not more for the instruction of individuals^ 
than for the attainment of some objects affecting his own 
fortunes or personal character. 

The elector and marshal Marsin having fallen back on 
the road to Friburg^ it was suggested by Marlborough 
and Eugene that the war should be carried^ without 
delay, into the country beyond the Rhine, while Ulm 
shoiild be masked by a corps withdrawn from Ingol- 
stadt, under the orders of general Thungen. It was 
not without much persuasion that prince Louis could be 
brought to accede to this proposition ; for the siege of 
Ingolstadt was already far advanced, and he experienced 
considerable disinclination to raise it : nevertheless, when 
Augsburg sent in its submission, he became at last satis- 
fied that other places would follow the example, and he 
yielded with a good grace to the wishes of his allies. 
On the 28th of August, therefore, the whole army, with 
the exception of Thungen's division, marched in three dif- 
ferent columns through the circle of Suabia. None of these 
met with the slightest opposition, unless indeed a de- 
roonstration by the enemy's cavalry on the heights above 
Philipsburg may be accounted such; and on the 8th 
of September they were all re-united in a strong position 
near Spire. 

At the urgent entreaty of the margrave it was deter- 
mined to lay siege to Landau, and to commit the ma- 
nagement of the enterprise entirely to him. For this pur- 
pose the allies moved on the 9th towards theQueich ; while 
marshal Villeroi, who occupied a fortified camp upon its 
banks, abandoned his entrenchments, and fell back upon 
Langencandel. He broke down the bridges in his rear; 
but their destruction occasioned but a temporary delay 

D 3 
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to the allies. A few boariU thrown over tho chani m* 
ftblett tlie infaiiuy to trtverie without accident ; whUt ihl 
cavalry and gunn pamiiiig by tlie fordii, the whole pitcM 
their teiita on the ground abandoned by the eiMmyt 
Next nioriiiiig tlie troops were again in marchi m 
Villeroi again refused a battle, by retreating in all hMM^ 
first behind the Lauter, and eventually to the Blotlff. 
This was the less exiiected, tliat the position of LaiifMi- 
candel hap|)ens to be one of the most formidable in dM 
north of (lerniany, being covered with thick wooda, daip 
ravines, and ini|)ervious marshes; nevertheleea it it 
forded ample proof that the effects of the victory rt 
Blenheim were felt in others besides the routed armji 
and it left the allies at liberty to follow up their own 
schemes, without incurring tlie smallest risk of imnM> 
diate interruption. On die Titli of September^ Landaa 
was accordingly invested by tlie corps d'arm^e und« 
prince Louis; while Marlborough and Eugene esta. 
blislied themselves at Cron-Weissemburg, so u to cover 
tlie siege. 

While the attack of Landau went on with the lilt, 
lessness and languor which at that perioil characterised 
all tlie military operations of the Austrians, Marlbo- 
rough, uii whom nature had bestowed a constitution fir 
from robust, was labouring under a severe indispositioD, 
the consequence of fatigue and numerous privatioDi. 
He had been attacked by fever previous to the battle 
of Blenheim, the progress of which seems to have been 
arrested by the necessity of exertion alone. But the 
excitement subsiding, it returned with such violence u 
to occasion serious uneasiness among his medical attend- 
ants. Judicious treatment, however, aided by habiti 
remarkably temperate, finally overcame the disease ; and 
after a confinement of something less tlian a fortnight, he 
was once more in a condition to appear at the head of 
the army. But he recovered only to find that Landia, 
of which he had long ago anticipated the reduction, still 
continued to hold out, and that the prospect of its sub- 
mission was aUnost as remote as ever. This circumatanee 
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{Murticalarly annoying^ inasmuch as it threatened 
to interfere with all the plans which he had 
fimned, both as to the present and the next campaign. 
Kevertheless, he bore the disappointment with his usual 
temper, and exerted himself to compensate as far as 
ponible^ by his own activity^ for the indolence or in. 
capacity of his coadjutor. 

Weary of a state of idleness^ and unwilling that the 
eoemy should be allowed to recover from the panic with 
vhicdi recent reverses had affected them^ Marlborough 
lo aooner found himself capable of exertion than he 
committed the charge of the covering army to Eugene; 
and^ at the head of a Ught corps^ amounting to 12^000 
Ben, set out upon a secret expedition. It had all along 
been his wish to push his conquest9 this season as far as 
^ banks of the Moselle, so as that the next campaign. 
jsa^t open with the invasion of France itself; and, as 
be had <»dculated on a more speedy reduction of Landau 
dian actually occurred, no distrust as to the accomplish- 
ment of this object had hitherto been entertained. Now 
dke case was di£ferent. Landau still held out ; the enemy 
irere drawing detachments both from the Netherlands 
ind the Upper Rhine ; and there appeared every reason 
to apprehend that a large army would be assembled, to 
dispute with him the occupation of the cantonments 
which he designed to seize. Under these circumstances, 
he determined to divide the covering force ; to leave the 
larger portion under Eugene within the lines at Weissem- 
burg, while he himself should endeavour, at the head of 
a li^t corps, to anticipate the enemy by occupying the 
posts of Treves and Traerbach. Every preliminary mea- 
sure being arranged with the sagacity and foresight which 
eminently belonged to him, Marlborough, on tlie morn- 
ing of the 14th of October, began his daring march. 
On the 26*th, he reached St. Wendal, distant about eight 
leagues from Treves, where intelligence of the approach 
of 10,000 fresh troops to cover the place was commu- 
nicated to him. He had traversed a country singularly 
wild and inhospitable; and both his men and cattle 

D 4> 
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were tuffinring fpt*ttly from fatigue ; jret he felt di«t thi 
wu not t time to refresh tliem ; end he agftin let p« 
before dtybreak on tlie 28th. Hy noon on the HSldi, 
Trerei wai in iight; and before aanaet the enemj't 
garriion hail evacuated the citadel, and the pUoi wi 
hit own. Not a moment waa loet in preaaing 60OO jm. 
aantf, wliom he etnploye<l to itrengthen the old foM 
cationi, and throw up new, while he hiroielf mtreiw^ 
againit Traerbach, which waa held by a French bit. 
talion of (kK) men. It waa promptly inyeated, ndoeid 
and, nice Treve«, occupie<i by a garriion : after whi^t 
Marlborough returned, witli tlie lois of icaroely a man,t< 
the camp at Cron-Weiiiiemburg. 

The above mentioned event, which oeoui^red M 
the 4t)i of November, waa loon followed by the mif. 
render of Landau, and a campaign cloied, than whid 
none had hitlierto been marked \)y lucceiaea mtnt M 
liant or unexpected. The proapecti of the iilliei, a 
its commencement, were indeed gloomy beyond da 
icription. J)efcat(*d at all |K)inti, with hia provlnoa 
every where o|>en to iiivaiiion ; haraaied, too, by ) 
rebellion at home; and threatefied in hia very eapi 
tal, nothing iihort of ulMolute Hulnniiiiion loomed eapa 
ble of retaining the em|)eror on hii throne ; while th 
withdrawal of hii name from tlie hiague muat haf( 
inevitably led to the n\mii\y ie|)aration of the otbli 
hranchei of the confederacy. Jle waa now relieved no 
only from the immediate preiiure of hii enemiei, bv 
from all drea<i of their return. The power of the elee 
tor of Bavaria wai annihilated ; bin territoriei were ofaf> 
run, and all hii principal towni and fortreiiei taken 
while the French, on wliom he relied, were driven oil 
of Germany, and appalled by the proii)ect of war w 
their own <loori. It wan a coniiunimation ao little in- 
tldpated, that men scarcely knew whetlier to regard i 
aa a reality or a dream ; but, to do him Juatiee, Ihi 
emperor wan not latlifled to exhibit hli gratitude to hi 
illuitrioua deliverer in wordi. Once more waa the ha 
nour of a principality preised u|>on Marlborough, will 
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te fbU sanction of his own soyereign ; but being still on. 
aeeoinpaiiied with the more solid honorarium of a grant 
of lands, the gift was, as it had already been, declined. 
In describing the professional difficulties which MarL 
borough was called upon to surmount, we have drawn 
but a faint outline of the many crosses and embarrass- 
ments against which, throughout the whole of this me- 
morable campaign, he was called upon to bear up. At 
home, the violent of both parties, — the ultra-tones, as 
in modem phraseology they would be termed, — and the 
tdtra-whigs, equally hated him, and equally exerted their 
utmost efforts to deprive him of the confidence of his 
sovereign and the support of his country. By the 
former, indeed, his mardi into Germany was represented 
as an act of daring treason, which might justly subject 
its perpetrator to the penalties of impeachment ; nor did 
the victory of Blenheim itself suffice to silence their cla- 
mouz, though it compelled them to give to that clamour 
a somewhat novel direction. Where was the benefit of 
snch a triumph? The king of France had, doubtless, 
lost a single battle; but, grievous as the catastrophe 
might appear in London, it would affect his power no more 
than the removal of a bucketful of water would affect 
the navigation of the Thames. Such was now the cry 
among the discontented, of whom lords Rochester and 
Nottingham were at the head ; and it must be confessed 
that there were in the ministry itself some who exhi- 
bited but a lukewarm zeal in defending the reputation 
of their own general. 

While this order of things prevailed at home, and the 
duchess was continually pressing him with entreaties 
to coalesce with her friends the whigs, the ctate of the 
war in other quarters drew heavily upon the anxiety and 
care of Marlborough. In Portugal, nothing had been 
done to fulfil the high hopes originally excited by that 
alliance. Schomberg, the commander of the British 
contingent, found, on his arrival at Lisbon, that there 
were neither horses nor accoutrements with which to 
equip an army ; and that the only force enrolled consisted 
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of undisciplined peasants^ the ordinanxa* or local ml. 
litia of the country. To add to hia diaappointmeat, 
these levies were commanded by general Daa Minaa, m 
officer jealous of his own dignity, and ignorant of the 
first principles of his art ; while Fagel^ the Dutch oom- 
mander^ showed every disposition to sacrifice the pobKe 
good rather than control his own irritable and capricioiii 
temper. The consequence was, that Spain, so far ftom 
suffering an invasion, sent 50,000 men under the dnka 
of Berwick across the frontier^ which overran the open 
country, reduced many fortresses, and made theniselYei 
masters of Castel-Branco on the Tagus. On MaiL 
borough was imposed the arduous task of soothing d^ 
pride of the Portuguese, of allaying the quarreb between 
them and their allies, and of infusing something like 
vigour into their councils. With this view he caused 
Schomberg to be recalled, and obtained the appointment 
of lord Galway as his successor. Yet even this step, 
though it sufficed to appease internal dissensions, failed 
in restoring matters to a healthy condition.* The 
enemy were, indeed, compelled to evacuate Portugal, bat 
no such diversion was created on the side of Spain as 
to occasion the withdrawal of a single man from Italy 
or the Low Countries. 

Meanwhile the duke of Savoy, after witnessing the 
reduction of Vercelli and Ivrea, had fallen back widi his 
little army behind the Crescentino, whence he exerted him. 
self to throw supplies of provisions and men into Vemia, 
now closely invested. Faithful to his engagements, how- 
ever, he made no attempt to avert the anger of Louis : 
he applied, on the contrary, for succour with great ear. 
neatness, both to Marlborough and Leopold ; and' though 
they equally professed to take the liveliest interest in his 
fate, the means of averting it were left to be suggested 
or arranged by the British general alone. Nor could a 

• It was during thii wretched campaign that Gibraltar, now so Juitif 
▼alued, fell .by accident into the handi of the English, by whom it had wdUU 
nigh been abandoned again, as an useless encumbrance, and a heavy draia 
Hpon the fleet and array. 
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fficult office be imposed upon any man^ curcum- 
as Marlborough then was. The auxiliary troopa 
ay of the maritime powers could not be drafted 
nter campaign in Itidy^ becadse it was ezpready 
k1 that they should not senre out of Gerauuiy; 
qually impracticable to take a detachment irwt 
y in the Netherlands ; eren money MM to didt 
lid from the petty princes in Germany ; idiilst 
eror^ exhausted by ^e effinrts which he had been 
pen to make at home, possessed ndther troopa 
res disposable for di^ant expeditions. Under 
rcumstances^ Marlborou^^ turned his eyes an- 
and not without distrust, to the king of Prussia; 
1 aware that every attempt to negotiate by letter 
)e treated with coldness, he detomined, as soon 
roops should be dispose^ in winter quarters, to 
ke a journey in person to Berlin, 
le 15th of November, when the ground was oo. 
ith snow, and a severe fiost renderied travdling 
unpleasant than dangerous, MarIbonm§^ began 
-ney. He reached Berlin on the 22d, and* im. 
ly demanded and obtained an audience ; but « 
gradously recdved, and treated with the utmost 
I kindness, he found it no easy matter to accom- 
e end which alone he had in view. Prusda was 
)f the movements of the king of Sweden, against 
'oland had applied for support ; and the appre- 
lest his own states might be invaded, rendered tflb 
ceedingly averse to lend any portion of his army 
npaign in Italy. Neverthdess, by dint of urgent 
ranees, coupled with a pledge that England would 
ee Prussia against attack, Marlborough sue- 
in bearing down the scruples of the ministers ; 
K) men were ordered to march to the assistance 
gallant but over-matched Victor Amadous, 
ng effected this important olgect, and persuaded 
peror to assign a reddence to the dectress of 
, with a suitable revenue, in Munich, Marlbo. 
repared to revisit England, where his presence 
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was urgently solicited by Godolphin and the leaden <4 
bis own party. He took, however^ the precaution, fint 
of all, to revisit Hanover^ where he remained only lo 
long as seemed necessary for assuring himself of the 
good- will of the elector ; after which he hastened to die 
Hague, and on the 11th of December embarked. Ob 
the 14th he landed^ bringing in his train marshal TaL 
lard and other prisoners of distinction, togeUier witk 
the standards, cannon, and trophies of various kinds j 
acquired in the recent contest : and his reception, bodi ! 
by the queen and the people, was altogether such as Idi 
eminent services entitled him to expect. It is true, thit 
even now the spirit of party ran high, and that Rochester, 
with his friends, would have slighted his merits, hj 
coupling them in the same address which spoke in laud« 
atory terms of the services of sir George Rooke ; but 
the voice of the nation was against them. Whatever 
some men's opinions might be as to the rectitude of 
Marlborough's political conduct, his behaviour in the 
field demanded unqualified approbation ; — and appro- 
bation the most unqualified was bestowed upon it by all 
ranks and degrees in the community. Besides voting 
him their thanks, the houses of parliament petitioned her 
majesty that she would be pleased to bestow some suitable 
recompence upon her general; and the manors of Wood- 
stock and Wootton were in consequence granted to him 
and his heirs for ever. On the part of the city of Lon- 
don, again, a grand civic entertainment testified the sense 
which was there entertained of his extraordinary ser- 
vices ; while processions, illuminations, public thanks- 
givings, and other shows, at once gratified the pride of 
the general, and amused the people. Finally, orders 
were issued that a palace should be built at the public 
expense, on the estate recently assigned to Marlborough; 
and the mansion being in due time completed under the 
care of sir John Vanbrugh, it received the appellation 
which it still retains, viz. the castle of Blenheim. 

It would lead us into discussions foreign from the 
design of this memoir, were we to give any account of 
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ife great political contests in which, during the winter 
of 1704^~5, Marlborough was engaged. Let it suffice 
to state, that while the timidity of Godolphin and the 
prtnlance of Harley rendered his own party weak and 
dmded^ the whigs, steadily uniting under their leaders, 
the junta *, gained ground from day to day ; till in the 
end tliej fnxed themselves into power, in defiance of 
tiie wdl-known hostility of the duke, and the strong and 
mdiflguiaed personal antipathies of the queen. A variety 
of diai^^es were gradually effected in the persons of Uiose 
minor offices, both at home and abroad. In the 
department, sir George Rooke, being superseded, was 
by sir Cloudesley ^ovel, a violent whig, but 
a pc^ular officer ; and sir John Leake and sir George 
Byi^ steady supporters of the cause, were likewise 
promoted to commands. Several whigs were, at the same 
tme, introduced into subordinate places in the govern- 
ment, among whom may be enumerated Mr. Walpole, 
afterwards so celebrated. But the greatest triumph of 
aH was the removal of Buckingham, to which, though 
MazOxvoo^ had for some time sanctioned it, the queen 
eoold not till now be brought to consent ; while a promise 
was extorted from the minister that sir Nathan Wright, 
the lord-keeper, should be dismissed, and the great seal 
transferred to Mr. Cowper. To all these arrangements 
Marlborough gave his assent, without striving to conceal 
the chagrin which accompanied it; but he long and 
steadily refused to admit lord Sunderland to any office 
of trust or responsibility: yet even in this instance stem 
necessity at length prevailed. Violent as Sunderland was, 
and diametrically opposed on most points to the views 
of his father.in.law, Marlborough was in the end com. 
peDed to receive him ; because to his party, and to his 
abne, could he now look for efficient support in carrying 
on the war, in the issues of which he believed the liber- 
ties of Europe to be involved. 
The immediate effect of these concessions was to ob. 

*Thew were the earls Somers, Wharton, Halifia, Orford, and Sun. 
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ttin a ready grant of luppliefl, and to allbrd the 
of maturing, with unucual promptitude, the prepantiflll 
neceitary for another campaign. Of that campaign the pifli 
had already been arranged by Marlborough, Eugene, tai 
prince Louii. And on the Sift March the former letMl 
from Harwich, for the purpose of carrying it intoexecotiMi. 
Hia voyage was tedious, and in some degree hasardov; 
for the wind blew sharply against him, and he waSenA 
10 severely from sea-sickness as to be unfit for a day or 
two after landing to attend to business. Yetwere these bil 
Uie commencement of a series of crosses and disappoiot- 
ments which had well-nigh overcome even hia padenca 
It had been agreed that 90,000 men should asaembk 
between the Moselle and the Saar on the first fpprotdi 
of spring ; that, establishing their magazines at Treva 
and Traerbach, this mighty force should penetrate by i 
double route into Lorrain, the sovereign of which dudi) 
was, according to Marlborough's favourite expression: 
" heart and soul with the allies ; " that one column shouU 
march under the English general abng the course of tht 
Moselle, the other under the margrave of Baden h) 
way of the Saar ; and that Saar- Louis should be invested 
ere the French had time to take the field. All this wk 
very admirable in theory; yet Marlborough was agaii 
doomed to feel, that, though liberal of their professioni 
and promises, his allies were not more exact than the) 
had formerly been in fulfilling them. After combating 
with extraordinary temper, and finally overcoming, tbi 
constitutional timidity of the Dutch, he hurried forwarc 
by way of Macstricht, to the cantonments of his owi 
army, where he found matters in a condition as cheer< 
less as it is possible to conceive. 

Though the first days of May were passed when h( 
reached the lines, Marlborough had the mortification U 
discover that not only had no preparations been made foi 
active operations, but that the most common measure! 
of precaution aad defence were neglected. Instead o; 

90,000 mp/ ■nmirtiing ^tUffJi ^n nnn were alom 

dispi^iiMtlJnidfren for thel^lhorses, cars, and othei 
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ions of war were shamefiilly wanting. Treves and 
bach^ so far from being stored with necessaries^ lay 
tate next to unprovided; and the desertion to the 
r of the officer on whom the care of supplying them 
leen imposed^ left no room to doubt as to the 
Nor was this all. The margrave^ whose duty 
1 to remedy these evils by personal exertions^ exhl- 
a strong disposition to diwart the man whom he 

to regard more as a rival than a coacfjutor. There 
no Austrian troops in readiness. The petty Ger- 
mnces were indifibrent to further success^ and the 
-ave himself became indisposed and unable to meet 
ritish general in a conference. It is evident, from 
•ne of' Marlborough*s correspondence at this junc- 
that his enthusiasm, great as it was, had well-nigh 

way. Yet he mastered his temper ; and seeing 
he gigantic means of which he had been assured 

not forthcoming, he made ready to turn to the 
K>ssible account the resources within his reach, 
so happened that at this crisis the emperor Leopold 
led and died ; and Joseph, the gallant and high- 
ed king of the Romans, mounting the throne, hopes 
entertained that a new and better system of acting 
1 be adopted. Under this impression, Marlborough 
lO time in acquainting the new sovereign of his situ. 
; and within a brief space peremptory orders were 
1 that all the princes subject to the Austrian crown 
d give their ready assistance in forwarding the 
\ of the English general. But though the con- 
ce which he had so long solicited in vain was at 
janted by the margrave, — though fresh promises 
made, and fresh protestations offered, Marlborough 
saw that the accomplishment of the former, as it 
ided entirely on the sincerity of the latter, was 
note as ever. In a word, he was deceived and dis- 
inted on all hands. The mighty projects which 
ad contemplated, requiring resources both of rten 
material which he found himself unable to com- 
I, were of necessity abandoned, and he prepared to 
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enter upon the campaign with a painftil oonidoadiaf. 
that its results would disappoint his fUends and gialtff 
his enemies. 

In the meanwhile, the French monarchy instead 0f 
yielding to the blow which had overtaken him at BIoU ". 
heim, exerted all his energies to remedy that disaster; ' 
During the close of the preceding year no meaauzes eidMr 
of conciliation or vigour had been neglected, to rea to reyte 
in the Cevennes, and to suppress commotions which tt 
once threatened to spread into the heart of the kingdoBBi 
and afforded a favourable opening to the aggression 0f 
its foreign enemies. The agent employed on this oooh' 
sion was marshal Villars, whose proceedings were tf 
once so prompt and so judicious, that aU connnunicatiflB 
between the insurgents and the English ceased ; and di0 
leaders of the former, being left to themselves, were fidi 
to accept pardon, or to seek an asylum in foreign coun- 
tries. A prodigious advantage was thus gdned hf 
Louis, whom it left free to redouble his eflbrts againtt 
the allies, and to send armies into the field more nu- 
merous and better appointed than had yet been brought 
into play in any quarter of the theatre of war. In the 
Low Countries, the elector of Bavaria, assisted by Ville. 
roi, took the field at the head of 75,000 men, widi 
whom he stood ready to act on the ofiensive so soon as 
Marlborough should approach the Moselle. The whole 
country in his rear, moreover, was intersected^ in case of 
a reverse, with lines and entrenchments ; while marshsl 
Marsin, covering the Upper Rhine with 30,000 men, 
had it in his power to carry assistance wherever it 
should be most needed. Nor was the Frendi monardi 
an inattentive observer of the preparations whidi had 
been so imperfectly carried on by the formation of ma« 
garines at Treves. Justly calculating that from thii 
quarter the allies would make their chief efibrt^ he in- 
structed Villars, as soon as the Cevennes should be 
tranquillised, to move thither ; and the delay to 
which Marlborough was exposed coming to the aid d 
this arrangement^ it was effected without difficulty <a 
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Long before the English were in a condition to 
up from winter-quarters, Villars had arrived at 
•cene of action^ and after skirmishing with the corps 
itoned near Treves, collected his army in a strong po« 
admirably adapted for covering the broken country 
een the Moselle and the Saar. 
While these things were going on, Marlborough, after 
vifltiDg the Dutch general Overkirk at Maestricht, and 
i m p e g ii ng the fortified camp of Stolhofien, gave orders 
Uttt his own troops should concentrate upon Treves ; a 
post which was reached by the most remote of his detach- 
iKieDtB on the 1st of June. On the 3d, the English and 
Dutch crossed the Moselle at Igel, and forming a junc 
tioa with the allies, the whole passed the Saar in two 
*>fftm"T^« at Consaarbruch. There was an exceedingly 
^ittRntlt country in their front, the defiles of Tavemen 
and Onsdorf, defensible by a resolute band against any 
mperiority of numbers ; yet Marlborough, putting him- 
aelf at the head of the right column^ pushed forward 
^ with 80 much rapidity^ that he traversed it ere the enemy 
ooold determine on die proper mode of resisting the 
attempt. No halt was made on the open ground into 
which the column now debouched. They pressed for- 
ward, in spite of an equipment disgracefully deficient, 
with a steadiness and decision which struck terror into 
the mind of Villars ; and the consequence was^ that, with- 
out firing a*8hot, they made themselves roasters of one 
of the strongest positions in this part of Germany. Still, 
the great object which Marlborough had hoped to attain 
was placed absolutely beyond his reach. Though rein, 
forced here by 4000 horse under the duke of AVirtem- 
berg, as well as by 7000 palatines in British pay, his 
numbers fell so far short of those of the enemy as to 
render the issue of a battle, even on favourable ground, 
exceedingly doubtful; while Villars, as if conscious that a 
mere numerical superiority was useless, declined a battle 
altogether^ except on ground of his own choosing. The 
Istter accordingly retired upon a range of wooded heights 
which extend from Haute Sirk on the right to Chartreuse 

VOL. II. B 
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and the NiTeUe on the kft^ where with eadi 
■ectired, and hit front covered by impunUe raviiiefy 
oommonicated at once with Luxembourg, 
and 8aar- Louis. 

For nine days the hostile armies faced cadi i 
Marlborough still clinging to the hope that the 
gra?e would arrive with his corps, and de te r mi ned 
that case, provided a supply of horses and heavy 
should come in, to make a dash for the passage of 
Nied. Nearly a week elapsed, however, ere any 
tidings of his coadjutor reached him ; and when 
did, they tended only to excite hopes which were 
destined to receive their accomplishment. One 
a courier made his appearance widi intelHgenoe 
prince Louis would reach Birkenfleld on the 19th ; 
officer was scarcely despatdied to meet him, ere 
despatches communicated the fact that the 
was about to quit the army altogether, his healdi IN' 
quiring that he should drink the waters at Sdilangen^ 
-In like manner the neighbouring princes, instead 
horses and other means of transport, sent exeoses moM 
or less valid, though they one and all took care to see«i 
such terms for themselves as even to their own unsav 
pulous eyes appeared sufficiently advantageous. Tbv 
was Marlborough baffied in all his projects by the my 
men whose interest as well as duty it was to ftrwud 
them; whilst opportunities were permitted to paaa nw 4 
improved, on the return of which the most sanguiDS ^ 
could scarcely venture to calculate. 

Marlborough was in this state of bodily inactivity 
and mental disquiet, when a messenger from gamd 
Overldrk arrived with advices which produced on hii 
part an immediate change of plan. It has been already 
atated that the elector of Bavaria and marshal ViUeni, 
at the head of 75,000 men, threatened the Low Coos* 
tries. To oppose, or rather to watch, their mofe* 
ments, general Overldrk occupied an entrenched camp 
near Maestricht, with an army, both from physical and 
moral inferioriQr, quite incapable of attempting any 
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le of moment. The encmy^ aware of hit weak, 
vanced boldly i^nm the Meuse; attacked and 
by assault the fortress of Huy; and, marching 
sge, made themselves masters of the town, and 
e si^e to the citadel. The utmost alarm was 
^y these operations, not only in the lines before 
ht, but through the whole of the states. Nothing 
an invasion, to be followed by an absolute con- 
the northern provinces, was anticipated; and it 
? than hinted that Holland, in order to avert an 
te danger, might, without disgrace, negotiate a 
peace. It was under the influence of Uiis uni- 
nic that general Overkirk sent to inform Marl. 
of the predicament in which he stood ; while 
ugh, aware that there is no reasoning against 
len fairly excited, determined to sacrifice his 
lions to the necessities of the moment With- 
lunicating to any one the nature of his inten- 
issued orders that the troops should be under 
ttle before midnight on the 17th ; and a strong 
cavalry being appointed to watdi the enemy, 
3 began a silent but rapid march towards the 

mcy of eighteen miles carried them to Con- 
I, where they halted for a day, in order that 
HB of the general in chief might be fully ex- 
o his subordinates. Here general d'Aubach, 
nander of the Palatine contingent, was put at 
of eleven battalions, and as many squadrons, 
itivc instructions to defend to the laflt cxtre- 
magazines at Treves and Saarbruck ; while the 
:he army, under the immediate guidance of 
•ugh, continued its march in the direction of 
It. 

and once only, was the progress of the troopK 
)y a report that Villars had detached largely to 
3Tt of the array before Liege. It is not possiblf 
line what were tlie general's precise intentions 
ing this lialt; whether he desired merely to 
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alAnn tlu* rnciiiy into a kcaII of tlu* fleUclitnimty i 
iriU'iidcdi in cuKi' tlu* (IriuclitniMU iJioulfl pursue iUi rool 
to (louhlc Imck ii|M)n VillurM, uu\ atttck him ; but bff 
ever tluN niiiy k*. iiM n)nM*<|Ufncci wmi ui imincdki 
order that the troopH tn'ui out from tbe ixmilin J 
Haute Sirk hhould return. Marlborough mnm 4 
covL*r(Ml tlilM ; and hv loNt not a moment in uifng | 
inforniatioii aright, ili* niiuiued hia march in thR 
M'|>arat4* cohiiiinN, the k'tter to aecure celerity of Miofi 
incnt, Jind the wliole re-united on the 25tli not fl 
from ]>uren. ilere the accepiuhle intelligence readM 
him, that the enemy, alarmed by IdM amhlen approMJ 
had rained the hiegt; of the eitailel, evacuated Um 
itW'H', and returned townnU 'i'ongrea. lie intttin 
quitted hia own army, and hurried forward toMacNtridl 
where he eoneerted with Overkirk an oHeiiHive mo* 
ment, while yet the (ialio-Jiavariana ahould be encui 
iKTed in their retreat. 

'I'he march of the allicK waa no well calculated, th 
tliough they followed routeH far apart, they caiuc b 
communication, aa had previounly been arranged, 
llaneif ; hut Villeroi and the elector made no paiue 
receive them, 'i'liough HUperior in point of numljera, th 
held the name of MarllMjrough in too much respect 
hazard a battle, except under circunibtaiid-a which wou 
al)Holutely euKure KUCceKH ; and they withdrew aa he a 
proached, without venturing to hhow a front, till th 
found hheltcr within their lineH. MarllKirough waa n 
alow in forining liiN plan of operations. I'ohting iiu* mi 
body of the army ho an to keep the enemy in check,! 
aat down with a Keleet diviKion Ixffore lluy ; and iO 
waa the vigour with which hiH approachea were puabc 
that on the J 1th of July the place opened itv gatcf. 

The Kulitd'action which he would have derive<i frc 
tlda HUci'AiHH waK moni than overlH)rne by the rii\wi 
mlHConduct of general d'Aubach, to whom the importi 
charge of coverhig the imigazineK on the Ni velle had, ai' 
have related, been entruHted. 'I*hat officer, inatcad 
maintaining himaelf to the laut extrcndty, waa no fOOl 
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"eatened by a weak French detachment^ than he aban- 
led all hope^ and fled^ burning and destroying the 
R8 which it had cost so much labour to collect. It 
ft scarcely possible to account for this proceeding on 
f other grounds than those of treason ; yet^ though 
Hifled beyond measure, as his correspondence proves, 
nlborongh would not even now give up all for lost. 
b true that the scheme on which he had founded so 
ny hopes must of necessity be relinquished. A hard 
k he had found it to bring matters even into an iraper. 
t form ; and the idea of again accomplishing such an 
I, now that the very nucleus round which to gather 
! swept away, could not for a moment be entertained ; 
ertheless, with the energy and decision which belong 
y to minds of the loftiest order, he resolved to shift 
ground, and to strike a blow where least of all it 
lid be expected. In fact, he meditated, seeing that 
*r chances had failed, an attack upon the enemy's 
ks ; so realising, if possible, the vision which had 
aed his mind in former times, and under circum- 
ces widely different. 

lie position at this time occupied by the combined 
ies of the elector and marshal Villeroi was so well 
;red both by natural and artificial defences, as to be 
xded by the most experienced generals of the day as 
r^nable. Resting its right upon March^ aux 
oes on the Meuse, it passed by Gerbise to Wasseige on 
Mehaigne, from whence it stretched along the left 
k of the Little Gheet, by Mierdorp and Heilisheim 
eawe. From Leuwe, again, it extended, almost in a 
i^t line, to Haelem, a village situated at the conflux 
he Gheet and the Demer, where, bending backwards 
in obtuse angle, it followed the course of the latter 
r to Diest, Sichem, and Aerschot. Here the Demer 
crossed by a bridge, between which and the fortified 
n of Lierre a chain of works extended ; whilst a 
inuation of the chain carried on the defences to their 
port on the extreme left, the strong and important 
of Antwerp. Thus, wherever a marsh or stream 
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intenrened, the engineer! had al^y adtmtigltf 

it, by carrying the outline ai fiur ai poinUe ikia§ 
edge ; while here and there, forta, redoubta, and 
places of arms were constructed, upon which Ae 
fenders might, if hard pressed at any point, fall back 
roust be confessed, that such a barrier, garriaonedby 
less than 70|000 men, was not to be contemplated by 
assailant without respect; yet the position 
one great and striking error, whidi the eag^ eye 
Marlborough failed not to detect It was too 
to be manned at all points CTen by an army of 70; 
men ; and hence it lay open to the assault of any «M: 
who possessed sufficient genius to deceive, and soffidfll 
promptitude to avail himself of his own oombinatioHL 

Having carefully reconnoitred the position, Maifta« 
rough determined to hazard an attack, where, from Al 
numerous obstacles to be surmounted, both natural mk 
artificial, it was fair to calculate that danger would ll 
least apprehendefl. Between the posts of Leawe tti 
Heilisheim ran the Little Gheet, a dull and sluggiih 
stream^ whose g^'ep banks were hedged in on bdth ddn 
with swamps and morasses. Covered by these natnd 
entrenchments stood a breastwork, which, in addition H 
a deep ditch, was strengthened by batteries and n* 
doubts ; while in rear of all were certain rising gronndi^ 
upon which, independently of all other defences, a n* 
solute stand might be made. It was of this fonnidrtb 
point that the British general made choice aa a fittiit 
theatre for his projected exploit; and to the accon* 
plishment of a design at once so hazardous and so in* 
portant all the resources of his active mind were bent 

As a step preliminary to all others, it behoved him lo 
obtain from the authorities at the Hague, permission to 
act, to a certain extent, independently of the advice ol 
the Dutch generals. This, too, he must bring aboot, 
preserving all the while a prudent silence touching ^ 
nature of the movement about to be made; and not efffj 
perhaps, throughout the whole series of operations, wai 
a task imnosed on him more arduous or more ddicne : 
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i^eas he accompluhed it, abnoil as miuii to bis 

jpnae, as to the sabeequent indigiiatioii of ^ 

an ; after which he (qteocd oat his pJans, in strict 

ace, to Chrerkirk alone. No entreaties could, bow- 

revaii upon that officer to take any decisive step 

with the approbation of a oooncQ of war. A 

was accordingly called, at the manifest luk of 

the whole plan either controTerted or betrayed ; 

^ the two goierals contriyed matters so wdl, that 

they still kept their sobordiiiateB in the dark, 

ig the main object of their meeting;, they obtained 

lem an aasorance of support in any undertaking. 

giTe occupation to the minds of his own troops 

the discussion of these points, Marlboroag^ caused 

■a to be circulated that a mardi to the Mosdde or 

ine was in contemplation ; and the story obtained 

re ready acceptance, that the corps latdy emjdoyed 

siege of Huy was not moved to the frooL On 

th of July, Overldrk passed the Mehaigne with 

ps, and advanced upon fiourdine; while Marl- 

h, pushing on detachments to the very edge of 

jdi between Meffle and Namur, moved, ss if for 

pose of supporting him. Villeroi became jealous 

extreme right. He drew thither, from other 

a corps of 4000 men, in expectation of an imme- 

issault; and by weakening his centre, brought 

Lhe very end which his opponent had designed to 

Marlborough was not slow in taking advantage 

opening thus afforded. The corps hitherto sta- 

on the Meuse, being promptly marched from its 

ments, was fonned into an advanced guard under 

aders ; while Marlborough himself, at the head of 

n £nglish and German army, made ready to sup- 

« The same night, without any previous notice 

the whole began their march ; each trooper being 

d to carry a truss of hay on the croup of his 

and aU continuing profoundly ignorant as to the 

of the service on which they were about to be 

red* 

E 4 
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Eight o'clock had barely passed, when the advaii 
began to move ; at nine, Marlborough with the ma 
body followed ; while Overkirk, repassing the Mehaigi 
by a pontoon bridge, fell in, as he had been appoinli 
to do, in the line of march. There was neither fiMch 
nor gabion with any of these columns. The very i 
of preparing such implements might, as Marlboroof 
well knew, have excited suspicions of the project in oa 
templation. It was to the trusses of hay idone, borne I 
the cavalry, that the general looked for the means < 
crossing the enemy's ditch ; nor was he deceived eidi 
in the applicability of these instruments, or in the vaki 
and resolution of his men. With as little of confoik 
as usually accompanies a night march, the troops pe 
formed their journey ; and at four in the morning fom 
themselves in presence of the enemy. There was 
dense fog in the air, which contributed something to lJ 
advantage of the assailants. Under cover of this thi 
traversed the morass, cleared the villages of Neer-Wii 
den and Neer-Hespen, took possession of the bridge' 
Elixheim, and carried the castle of Wange. Then nisi 
ing forward in three columns, they passed the Litt 
Gheet ; and ere the enemy were made fiilly aware th 
danger threatened, the ditch was crossed, and the line 
entrenchments penetrated. 

So far, things had succeeded beyond Marlborough 
most sanguine expectations ; but the alarm now sprefe 
and while the rear of the assailants were yet strii{ 
gling through the obstacles opposed to them, a stroi 
corps was observed to form on the high grounds alxr 
Oostmal. A heavy cannonade soon opened upon d 
Grermans and English, by which some loss was m 
tained ; while a general movement on the part of d 
enemy indicated a design of following up the impresaic 
thus made, by a more decisive attack. Marlborough pi 
himself instantly at the head of the few squadrons 
horse which had made good their passage. With the 
he charged, broke, and drove back the advancing lini 
and^ though himself more than once repulsed, he ea 
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i ^^ to maintain the contest till a sufficient force wg 
I ttabled to form for his support. By and by the Dutdi 
I OJDe up, when the whole pressed forward in overwhehftt- 
I"- % numbers ; and the enemy, after a random fire, re- 
f'^ted in confusion, leaving the whole of this section of 
''" ^eir lines in the hands of the allies. 

Wliile these things were in progress, Villeroi and the 
elector, on whom the retrogression of Overkirk had not 
been lost, suffered an excess of anxiety and alarm. Ig- 
lorant where the storm would burst, though well aware 
hat it was about to burst somewhere, they remained 
hat night under arms, and arrived next morning at the 
oene of action only in time to perceive that they were 
DO late to retrieve the evil consequences of their own 
.^ligence. The immense chain of fortifications, which 
ad cost so much labour and expense to throw up, was 
o longer tenable ; they therefore drew off* their troops, 
assed the Dyle in all haste, broke down the bridges in 
beir rear, and took up a new position under shelter of 
lie. river. 

It formed part of the stupendous plan as arranged by 
larlborough to prevent the execution of this retrogradJe 
movement. He intended to make no pause after pene- 
rating the lines till he should gain the strong position 
f Pare, where, throwing himself between Villeroi and 
he Dyle, he might separate one of the enemy's wings 
rom the other ; but the Dutch generals, less gratified 
nth the resuh of the day's operations than offended that 
heir sanction had not been previously sought, refused to 
oarch when ordered. They asserted that the men, 
worn out by the exertions of the last twenty-four hours, 
irere incapable of any thing further ; and they pitched 
heir tents, in defiance of the entreaties and expostulations 
K)th of Marlborough and Overkirk. Not all the enco- 
niums which poured in upon him wp e n from every 
[uarter whither intelligence of his victory extended, 
erved to reconcile the duke to this measure. He conu 
)Udned of it at the moment, as threatening to frustrate 
he entire object of his devices ; and the result proved^ 
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that, in the estimate which he then fbnned of its tcni* 
ency, he was not actuated by the workingi of exosofif >~ 
diagrin. r- 

The fate of empires has not unftequently dgpeoM \ 
upon the judicious or injudicious use of a sin^^ ^ \r 
On the present occasion, the loss of four and t wi Ky c 
hours may be truly said to have cost MarlboKRigli • e= 
second victory ; for though he leached Pare on in jT 
evening of the 20th, the enemy were already bsIM 
the Dyle ; and the immediate oommenoement of i 
course of wet and stormy weather rendered them seeon 
from all immediate molestation. Villeroi fidled net to 
take advantage of this interval^ as wdl by forlilJF- 
ing the weakest points in his new line^ aa \pi striviai 
to free his troops from the depression which had frioA 
them ; and the stubbornness of the Dutch generals, if ao 
worse principle may be laid to their chaige, eflfeelMBy 
seconded all his efforts. When the rains at lengdi m^ 
sided, and Marlborough proposed to force the passage of 
the lines, these gentlemen stoutly ol:rjected to the measme. 
Being overborne by the arguments of their nominal 
chief, they at last consented, provided no risk should be 
run in the attempt ; they even went so far as to moie 
their troops in the direction of the points where the 
passage was proposed to be made ; but when the day 
of action arrived, they positively refused to engage. Ac- 
cording to the arrangements previously laid down, (he 
duke of Wirtemberg was to construct a bridge at Cor- 
beck, while general Heukelom, traversing the river at 
Neer-Ische, should carry the village by assault; and ihey 
were both to be supported by the Dutch and English, as 
these could be respectively brought to bear. Marlboroa|^ 
has left it upon record, not only that the Dutch failed 
to execute their part of the agreement, but that they be» 
trayed tlie whole plan to the enemy. Be this, howiever, 
as it may, we know from the best authority that all the 
manoeuvres of the English general failed to draw the 
attention of Villeroi from his le^'t. On the morning of the 
attack, likewise, though at first all went on as could be 
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id ; tfaougfa the duke of Wirtemberg^ throwing a 
e oyer the stream at C<Mrbeck^ established him- 

with 500 grenadiers, on the opposite bank; 
rh general Henkdom was in possession of Neer- 
! with an entire brigade, and his artillery, superior 
at of the enemy, kept their columns at bay, the 
h determined that neither attack should be sujw 
d. It was to no purpose that Marlborough, whose 
8 lay farthest from the scene of action, hurried 
ird to ascertain the causes of delay. He was held 
mest conversation by Slangenberg, the most inve. 
i of his personal enemies ; while the rest sent in- 
tions to the officers in command of the detached 
; that they should fall back. These orders, how. 
unlooked-for and distasteful, were obeyed ; and the 
I forces returned to their camp, having sustained the 
ace of a repulse, with the loss of scarcely 100 men 
lied and wounded, 
le mortification produced by sudi an unlooked-for 

to plans arranged with so much care, can scarcely 
id to have received any increase from the malignity 
which the blame of failure was cast upon the com. 
ier-in-chief. Taught by nature to hold his passions 
r control, Marlborough paid to these calumnies very 
heed. Nay, he permitted them to run their course, 
T than incur the hazard, by any public contradiction, 
>unding the feelings of the states, or thoroughly alien- 
; those of their generals. But the annoyances to which 
as in the sequel made subject, proved too heavy for 
jrance. After consenting to hazard a second attempt 
le points lately attempted, the Dutch again violated 
' stipulations, and proposed in their turn that the 
iy*s left should be assailed, a section by far the most 
isible in their line. Marlborough, though he could 
•efuse to take this proposal into consideration, fore- 
that it would lead to nothing. He accordingly 
rmined upon a total change of system, and he des- 
tied his trustworthy adjutant-general, baron Horn- 
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pesch, to the assembly at the Hague, for the pnrpoie of 
obtaining the sanction of the states in its adoptioo. 

To do them justice, tlie states-general seem not tl 
have been ignorant of the motives by which their OWB 
oflicers were guiiltnl throughout the late opermtions. They 
received, therefore, in good part, the complaints of 
Homiiescli, but all his arguments failed to extract fron 
them an onler which should empower Marlborough to set 
for the future indejiendently of the approval of the flcid- 
deputies. The latter gentlemen were indeed instructed 
never, except in tlie most urgent cases, to mimrooo i 
council of war ; yet were they fully authorised to check 
any movement, no matter how critical or important, tiD 
tliey should themselves be convinced of its expediency. 
Now, as Marlborough justly stated in his private cor- 
respondence, no beneiit was secured to him by thesr 
instructions. The iield-deputies, being civilians, and igno- 
rant of the business of a campaign, could form no judg« 
ment, even in the most trivial case, except by oonaulting 
such as possessed more information than themselTeB: 
and as they would naturally turn for advice to their own 
countrymen alone, all real (lower would still remain in the 
hands wliich had hitherto so unwortliily used it. 8till> 
Marlborough was not of a temper to give way under any 
difficulties. In the sanguine hope that he might again 
'* cheat them into victory," he gave orders that the tents 
should be struck; and on the 14th of August began his 
march, in three columns, towards the sources of the 
Dyle. 

The object of this movement was to turn the flank of 
that position, his efforts to carry which, by an attack in 
front, had hitherto failed. It led him away, indeed, 
from all his depots and magazines ; but as he had taken 
care to provide bread enough for six days* consumption, 
he anticipated from that circumstance no evil. Nor had 
he miscalculated the time required for the full accom- 
plishment of his object; for the l6*th found the whole 
army united at Genappe, and on the 17th head-quarters 
were established at Fischcrmont in the vicinity of the 
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forest of Soigniei. Meanwhile the enemy, who remained 
not long in ignorance of MarUM)rough'i designH^ made 
haste to change their order. They cstahlislied tliem- 
teivea behind the Ische, so rh that their front should be 
|m>tected by tlie stream; tlirew their left towards the 
Dylc, and leaned their right and rear for supjwrt ufwn 
the for(*tt : thus hoping to cover lirusscls, for tlie safety 
of which they were jealous; at the same time that they 
loat not their own hold upon the Dyle. 

After a trifling skirmish at Waterloo, since so famous 
in military story, and some delay in bringing up tlie ar- 
tillcry, occasioned by the perverseness of Slangenb(>rg, 
the allies began to ])cnetrate the forest ; which, not less 
to their surprise than satisfaction, they found every 
where pervious to infantry, witli here and tliere a good 
road for the transport of guns and carriages. At an 
early hour in the evening of the 18th, two columns de- 
bouched into the plain between the Ischc and the Lane ; 
a third, under general (Uiurchill, defiled to tlie left, and 
following a causeway that led towards the convent of 
(troenendale, foun<l a diviHion of the enemy entrenched 
bcliind an abatis, and ha\tei\ for further orders. In the 
mean time Marlborough, accompanied by his principal 
itaif officers, closely examined the eneniy'H diN])ositions. 
lie saw tliat the ground in front of OviT.lsche afi()r<li>d 
IH'culiar advantages to an assAlling force, and that IIoU 
berg, though the main key of the poKJtion, was but 
slenderly provide<l with troops. HIh arraiigenientH were 
tn;ule in a moment. Ah fuHt aH the infantry cume up, 
tliey were fonne<l in columns <xf attack, one thrtMitening 
the former, another the latter of thcNo pointH; while tlie 
cavalry, partly to draw attention flsi'where, partly for 
tlie puq>ose of seizing such opjwrtunities aH might offer, 
was moved en mnsm towardn Neer.lKclu*. JUit, at tlut 
moment when all thingH were ready, when the guns, ho 
long delayed, ha<l arrived, and the troopn waited only 
for tlie signal, the Dutch deputies, according to tlieir 
usual custom^ intiTfered. It was to no })ur|)OKe that 
Marlborough assured them of victory^ explaining that 
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the whole of the enemy's allignment htd been eximined ; 
they could not oonient to riik a great action till after 
their own generals had been consulted* The consfr* 
quences may be anticipated. After wasting many boon 
in fruitless debate, after refusing to be guided by the 
opinion cTen of Overldrk^ and absolutely scouting that 
of Marlborough, certain individuab were despatchsd 
from their own body to reconnoitre, who delayed to send- 
in any report tiU darkness had closed around them. Upon 
this the troops, ndbo had remained all day under annsy 
were (H-dered to encamp ; and the principal officers, ia 
no very agreeable mood, returned to their respectifs 
quarters. 

It had been asserted during this memorable oonfer- 
enee, by those envious of the duke's renown, that ths 
points of attack selected by the British general wero ab» 
solutely impregnable : the officers empbyed in making 
the reoonnoissance just alluded to, adopted a similar o^ 
nion. Their report being handed to Marlboroug^i, ha 
exclaimed in bitterness of heart, " I am, at this moment^ 
ten years older than I was four days ago." Nor were 
the determinations of the morrow different; for eveu 
Overkirk seems at last to have surrendered his own judg- 
ment to that of his intemperate rival, Slangenbeq;. 
Nothing therefore remained, except to abandon at onoe 
a project which had received all but its accomplishment, 
and to withdraw the troops from a countiy where the 
means of subsistence were wanting. On the 19th, this 
disastrous step was taken ; on the 24th, the allied armies 
were in cantonments between Lower Wavre and Corbais; 
and the end of the mouth saw them stationed in their 
old quarters between Bossut and Meldert. 

If we except the capture of Leuwe, and the demo- 
lition of that portion of the lines in its vicinity, nothing 
farther was effected this season by the allies. MarL- 
borough, worn out in body and irritated in mind, ex- 
perienced, indeed, few inducements to embark on fresh 
enterprises ; but he felt that the moment had arrived 
when the interests of the common cause, not less than 
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die respect due to his own reputation, demanded from 
him a novel style of communication with the govern- 
moits under which he acted. Quitting the army^ there. 
iijte, and retiring to Tirlemont^ the mineral waters of 
wliicli bad been recommended to him^ he wrote^ both to 
London and the Hague^ in strong terms ; and his com- 
plaints were not slow in making a deep impression upon 
Iho&e to whom they were addressed. On the part of 
the British cabinet it was resolved^ that a formal remon- 
strance should be laid before the states-general^ and a 
better method of action poemptorily insisted upon ; in- 
deedy the nobleman selected to carry the remonstrance 
to die Hague was named^ and the day of his departure 
fixed. But the more sober judgment of Marlhorough 
saw diatj however well intentioned^ such a measure could 
lead to no good ; he entreated the queen to suspend the 
esecation of her design till the effect of his own state, 
meats should appear : and tlie result proved that he 
acted, on the present occasion^ with his usual foresight 
and temper. The states-general could not deny that 
some of their officers had treated Marlborough with 
shameful disrespect : Slangenberg^ as the most trouble. 
8ome^ was immediately removed from his command ; nor 
could all the interest which he possessed procure for him 
again employment in the public service. 

Towards the end of October the campaign came for- 
mally to a close^ by the establishment of the troops in 
winter quarters ; but a measure which brought rest to 
others^ brought no relaxation^ either of body or mind, 
to Marlborough. Throughout the entire summer^ and 
amid all his own vexations^ the state of things in other 
quarters had afforded to him constant anxiety; for^ 
in spite of a few successes in Portugal and Spain^ the 
issues of the contest were far from advantageous to the 
allies. In Italy, for example, the French arms proved 
eminently victorious ; the emperor, complaining of po- 
verty, and the neglect of his friends, professed himself 
incapable of further exertion ; while the king of Prussia 
spoke of recalling his contingent^ on the ground that the 
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labiidies promised by the maritime powera were witli* 
held. Meanwhile^ the court of France opened a leenl'. 
negotiation with the states-general^ for the purpoeeofi 
drawing Holland into the conclusion of a separate peace; 
and at home, the struggle between the whigs and torici, 
continued with unabated violence. There was not obe 
of these various matters wliich failed to be brou^t^ in 
an especial manner^ under the cognisance of Marlbo* 
rough. Eugene wrote to him in a style more reproach- 
ful than he had ever previously used ; count Wradslaw, 
the emperor*s prime minister^ made use of terms stiU 
more warm ; and even the king of Prussia adopted i 
language which left but small room to question his de- 
sire of freeing himself from the trammels of the league. 
In like manner^ the war party at the Hague appealed to 
him, as alone capable of preserving their country from 
the disgrace which threatened to overtake it ; while 
Harley, Godolphin, St. John^ and the duchess plied him 
with constant reports as to the progress which his own 
or their enemies were making in public favour. Of 
these last complaints he took as litde notice as the 
circumstances of the times would allow : he threw his 
influence, indeed, into the scale of the party which 
seemed best disposed to support the line of policy which 
he had himself chosen ; and while he overcame his own 
prejudices against some of the individuals composing it, 
he laboured to remove those of his royal mistress. But 
of the libels which were ceaselessly poured forth against 
himself he seldom deigned to take notice, trusting to 
his own acts as the best vindication of the motives from 
which they sprung. One prosecution, and only one, 
was conducted in his name to a successful issue. A 
Mr. Stephens, a clergyman of the established church, 
was convicted of a gross libel, and, besides paying a fine, 
condemned to the pillory ; but, by the duke*s desire, he 
was, on acknowledging his error, excused from the 
most degrading part of his punishment. '^ I am very 
glad," says Marlborough on this occasion, when writing 
to the duchess, ** you have prevailed with the queen for 
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udoning Stephens ; I should have heen very uneasy if 
lelaw had not found him guilty, but much more uneasy 
' be had suffered the punishment on my account." 

With affairs in this state^ it was strongly urged upon 
hrlborough^ that nothing short of his personal inter- 
sence at the several courts^ could by any possibility keep 
te alliance together. The emperor wrote repeatedly to 
lis effect: £ugene pressed the same truth upon his atten- 
OQ ; and even Godolphin, though anxious on many 
xounts for his return to London, saw the matter in a 
milar light Marlborough himself, moreover, could 
ot but perceive that affairs were fast approaching to a 
risis ; and neither ignorant of his own powers of per- 
oasion, nor disposed with false modesty to under-rate 
tiem^ he determined to follow the course which circum- 
tances poined out The troops were no sooner dis- 
losedy if not in quarters^ at all events in a safe position, 
ban^ armed with fvHl powers from the governments both 
f England and Holland^ he made ready for his journey. 
le had previously visited the Hague during the month 
f September^ where his presence alone sufficed to defeat 
be intrigues of the French emissaries ; and now, on the 
!2d of October, he gave up the command to Overkirk, 
jid took the road to Vienna. 

Passing through Dusseldorf, amid the enthusiastic 
daudits of the people, Marlborough made a brief stay 
it Bemsbergj that he might negotiate with the elector 
>alatine an increase of his contingent, as well as prevail 
ipon him to march them into Italy. He perfectly suc- 
seded in both objects, after which he pushed on to 
Frankfort, where he held a long and confidential com. 
nunication with the margrave of Baden. His next 
udting place was Ratisbon, where he embarked upon 
he Danube, and he finally arrived at the capital of the 
Germanic empire on the 12th of November. Nothing 
Dould exceed the cordiality and warmdi of his reception. 
The emperor raised him at once to the rank of prince, 
conferring upon him at the same time the lordship of 
MinflplhpiiTi : the nobles vied with one another in the 

TOL. U. F 
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attentions which they heaped upon him ; and tt^ ' 
mon people greeted him^ as often as he appeare^^ ' 
shouts and acclamations of applause. But the most i 
tifying event attending his sojourn^ was the facility ^ 
which he obviated difficulties^ and bore down the] 
judices that had threatened to interrupt the ger 
union. In a word^ he satisfied the emperor that 1 
land was not less sincere than ever ; that Holland b 
with disgust the artful proceedings of the enemy 
that both powers were ready to fulfil their engagen 
or^ in case of need^ to surpass them. Thus was Jt 
roused from the despondency which had begun to 
him ; and a portion of the stipulated loan being o 
tunely advanced^ the most perfect concord succeed 
distrust and misgiving. 

Having happily completed this great. work^ as w 
prevailed upon the emperor to adopt a more libers 
hey towards Hungary^ Marlborough set out for B 
where he was welcomed with a degree of conJ 
which the recent letters of the king had hardly pre 
him to expect. Capricious as Frederick was^ and i 
present moment more than usually inclined to ch 
Marlborough contrived^ by the application of an < 
ordinary address^ to mould him to his will. The c 
which had been issued for the recall of the Pn 
corps from Italy were revoked ; the casualties wh 
had sustained during the war were commanded 1 
supplied ; and he himself was honoured with a s 
of great value^ a diamond ring being at the same 
presented to lord Sunderland. On one point alon 
Prussian monarch remained immovable. His 
sonal antipathy to the margrave of Baden was 
that he would enter into no standing engagement 
the continuance of a Prussian force in his army 
was it without the most urgent entreaties that he 
hindered from withdrawing at the moment the regii 
then serving on the Upper Rhine. 

From Berlin Marlborough bent his steps to Han 
where a game di£Perent in kind^ but scarcely lesf 
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'f management^ awaited him. We have alluded 
^her place to the changes which were hy degtecB 
I in the councils of queen Anne. We have spoken 
^dual advance of the whigs into power ; of the 
ttion of several individuals belonging to that 
the room of the tory holders of place; and finally^ 
triumph^ by the removal of sir Nathan Wright 
^ office of lord-keeper, in order that Mr. Cowper 
e advanced to that dignity. This appointment 
Hiily followed by others not less decisive. Lord 
md came into power ; he was now ambassador 
urt of Vienna; and Godolphin, Harley, St. John^ 
moderate tories^ making a virtue of necessity^ 
irew themselves into the arms of the whigs. 
e queen would have ever become reconciled to 
ministers is in the highest degree improbable^ 
late adherents acted with common prudence and 
honesty; but their irritated feelings led them 
3e of conduct which before long reconciled her 
lange^ and covered themselves with obloquy, 
ig other questions agitated during this important 
as one which involved the propriety of inviting to 
the elector and electress of Hanover^ on the ground 
r were the presumptive heirs to the British crown, 
guardians of the protestant succession. Had 
position been brought forward by the whigs, no 
»uld have attached to them. In their estimation 
>asure was expedient which held out the prospect 
g fresh barriers to the possible return of the an- 
nily; but for the tories to advocate such a step, 
IS they knew it to be to the wishes of the queen, 
metrically opposed to their own avowed prin- 
ras indeed the reverse of creditable. Yet they 
the point upon both houses with a pertinacity 
mess which gave proof that their sole actuating 
ras hostility to their rivals. To the honour of the 
i it recorded, that they resisted the motion with 
is and vigour. The question was accordingly 
tie house of commons by a considerable majority, 

F 2 
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and the queen's afFectioni, for a time at least, wot 
alienated from those whom she had been hitherto ap- 
customed to trust. 

As far as the interests of England werR conoeme^i 
the issue of this struggle was advantageous ; but it gtiti 
great umbrage in Hanover, exciting in the mind of tei 
elector a particular jealousy of Marlborough and Ul- 
friends. These, however, were too politic not to 6efim 
a measure which might in some degree make amends Iv 
this apparent dereliction of principle. A bill was pn- 
pared, having for its object the naturalisation of tbi 
electoral family ; and the draft of it being sent to Mid- 
borough, he conveyed it on the present occasion to HtB- 
over. Of the instrument thus intrusted to him, tfaif 
able politician made the best use. Though received it 
first with coldness, and even upbraided as a faithka 
^end, he succeeded in an inconceivably short time ii 
overcoming the doubts of the court, and he departed 
after a sojourn of a few days only, in fiill favour bodl 
with the elector and his mother. 

On the 1 5th of December, Marlborough reached tbe 
Hague. He had already cleared away the chief diffi- 
culties which threatened to oppose him there, and found 
little to call for the exertion of those powers which hi 
knew so well how to employ. Nevertheless, he was itt. 
no hurry to depart. He desired to see the measurei 
agreed to by the states in process of execution ; and he 
lingered among them, in spite of his own anxiety to 
revisit England, till that desire was gratified. Eady 
in January, 1706, however, he took ship, and on the 
7th made his appearance in the house of lords, charged 
with authority by the Dutch to disown die acceptance 
on their part of any overture from France, and to matuie 
the preparations and arrangements necessary for thl|. 
opening of a new campaign. 

Not at any previous period in his public life had Mad- 
borough greater apparent reason to congratulate himielf 
on the preponderancy in the councils of his sovereign 
of the party of which he was at tlie head. The whigSi 
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ting their yiblenoe^ and adapting tbemadlTOs widi 
implaisance to the state of the timei^ carried eveiy 
I with triumphant migoritieB. The moderate 
nclading Marlboroogh in thelitt, gave die right 
fellowsh^ to their new mxpporten ; wtakt the 
t large, believing the reconciliation to be rin- 
;re every ^ere satisfied. The high tories 
1 a great measure to be listened to or respecfeed^ 
classes seemed bent on a vigorous prosecution 
ar. Nor is this drcnmstanoe greatly to be won- 
However hardly pressed Adr allks mig^t be, 
llish had embarked of late in no oiterprise, 
nth success. Gibraltar, after sustaining a pro- 
lege, had repulsed the assailants ; Peterborough 
ed much to the glory of the Rnglidi army in 
Bi ; and the merits of Marlborough himself were 
>re justly appreciated than by the present house 
ment. We cannot, therefore, be surprised that 
; of wrangling ceased for a time to be heard; or 
nation, remarkable above all others for its pnme- 
action, should, during a brief space, act in uni« 
he kingdom," says a writer whose judgment was 
:ed by prejudice in favour of the whlgs *, *^ was 
vith plenty; the queen was universally beloved; 
le in general were zealous for the prosecution of 
; the forces were well paid ; the treasury was 
; and though a great quantity of com was ex- 
)r the maintenance of the war, the paper cur- 
pplied the deficiency so well, that no murmurs 
xd, and the public credit fiourished both at home 
.ad." 

remarkable intimacy which subsisted between' 
m and the duchess of Marlborough has been 
in once alluded to in the course of this memoir, 
as the tories continued popular and prudent, 
antic friendship suffered no abatement ; for the 
iware of the strength of her favourite faction, 

• Smollett. 
F 3 
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took in good part all the attacks made upon them b 
duchew. In proportion, however^ as the whigs g 
ground, the applications of lady Marlborough in 
faTour became distasteful, till, in the end, a po 
coldness sprang up between the queen and her < 
spondent. The knowledge of this fact, communi 
to him as it was through various channeb, had crea 
the duke much uneasiness. He had repeatedly st 
though without effect, to moderate his wife's po 
zeal, and being himself as much indisposed to ado] 
opinions as his royal mistress, he experienced a 
fold degree of mortification at the result. Now, 
ever, the case was widely different. The queen, 
offended by the steps recently taken by the tories 
fessed to have become a convert to her friend's opii 
and Marlborough saw, or fancied that he saw, a bi 
prospect before him of court favour both at hon 
abroad. It was with no ordinary satisfaction, thei 
that on the return of spring he once more quitted 
land, though aware that the difficulties which ai 
him at the seat of war were neither few in numb 
inconsiderable in amount. 

On the 25th of April, Marlborough reache 
Hague. He had sailed from the Downs, deter 
at all hazards to transfer the seat of war to Italy 
ther the exigencies of the duke of Savoy, not lest 
the prospect of acting with prince Eugene, called 
But he soon found that to a project so daring, ho 
judicious in itself^ insuperable obstacles were op 
The Dutch feared to have their own frontier ex 
and were reluctant to supply either the men or i 
requisite for so remote an expedition. The ecu 
Berlin and Hanover, which he had so lately rcconc 
the league, were again violently alienated ; the f 
by the remissness with which subsidies were paic 
latter through the intrigues of the tories. To n 
of them, therefore, could he look for support. Ii 
it needed all his management, including the suppn 
on his own responsibility, of a public letter from 
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to hinder an open rapture between the lAtt« 
and England. The Danes and Hesdans^ again, 

hitherto abandandy flezihie, were molute not 
e towards the south; while the emperer would 
9 no other proposal than that Marlboraug^ should 
the command of the foroes on the Moselle, and 
te the enterprise which had been reluctantly 
led in the last campaign. Nor were these the only 
most mortifying disi^ppointments to whidi hie 
jected. In Spain, Peterborengh, gallant as he 
wed to be, had become offensive to aU around 
the extravagancy and haughtiness of his man. 
*n the Upper Rldne, the prince of Baden, obsti- 
1 perverse as ever, had spent the winter with- 

regard to the events whidi must follow; whUe 

the imperalists had sustained a signal defeat^ 
; required aU the vigilance and activity of Bn* 
9t to retrieve, but to nudUfy, It was Imt a poor 
wise to thesedisastersy that an espeditioa was oon- 
id, which, by hmdingbetween Blayeandthe month 
harente^ promised to produce a serious diversion 
evennes. While the authorities in London were 
ig the prudence of this step, the enemy were 
in the field. Marshal Viflars, reinforced by 
I Gorps^ suddenly advanced to the Upper Rhine, 
he German lines on the Motter, and drove the 
e behind the Lauter, after which he reduced 
leim and Haguenau, where the principal maga^ 
ire laid up^ and made ready once again to over- 
Palatinate. 

e vainly striving to obtain the sanction of the 
» the proposed march upon Italy, Marlborough 
; been regardless of the gradual withdrawal of 
1 of the enemy's force from the lines behind the 
neither had he been neglectftd of an instrument 
^ans the least efficient in war,— the proper use of 
He had opened a communication with one of 
icipsl inbabitanta of Namur, and was in treaty 
betrayal ; but it was not till intelligence arrived 

F 4 
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of the advance of Villars into the Palatinate, 
coniented to relinquiiih entirely hix own Kchetni', 
eAter upon a neconti campaif^ in Flanders. Thei 
ever, on the urgent entreaty of the Htate«-gener 
their aMMurance that the Held.deputiea would be gi 
all thingH by his will, he Hacrificed his own wikIi 
putting liiinself at the head of the combined Kng 
Dutch arniieM, he advanced ujwn Tirlemont, vt 
aiMumed Huch a poKition an would enable him at 
watd) tlie proceeding!! of Villeroi, and take adva 
any movement in his own favour which might 1 
in Namur. 

It cloen not appear whether or not the plot of 
quier lH?came known to the enemy ; but the ad 
the allicM in this direction m alarmed them^ thai 
body of their best troops were recalled from l» 
and the army of Villerol strengthened to 6^2,0^ 
Marlborough, on his part, calculated on bringing 
field ()(),(K)0 of all arms ; so that, in point of n 
no great disparity existed between them. ])ut m 
forces were made up, with the exception of thi 
of the offHcourings of almost all nations, those 
opponent were composed of chosen regimentSj 
sively French or Bavarian. Bo confident, inde 
Louis in the superior organisation and equipmen 
force, that he gave positive orders that every rlsl< 
be run in the event of Namur being seriously thre 
and Villeroi, conceiving that no alternative betM 
2ois of that city and a battle remained, left hii 
position on the Dyle, and advanced to meet the 
ened danger. 

On the 20th of May the Dutch and Knglisl 
occupied a common encampment at ])ils4'n ; on 
their right lay at Borchloen, their left at Corswar 
the same evening they were strengthened by tht 
of a Danish corps, which had been ordered up f 
rear by forced marches. It was high time tl 
leaionable reinforcement should come in ; for the 
people brought numeroui reports that the enen 
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rtbn ; and his own soonti atsored Mariboroiig^ tiitt 
irere already acron the Great Gheet, and ftdTandng 
ds Judoigne. Not a moment waa lost in taming 
iformation to acooimt. Hoping to eome up with 
in a country which aflforded no decided adTantages 
er party^ Marlborough ordered the line of march to 
ned at an early hour on the fbDowing morning; and 
n the whole army set forward in ei^t adumns^ in 
action of the sources of the little Gheet A heavy 
cessant rain^ which fdl during the nig^t, had so 
injured the roads^ that the advance of the several 
IS proved both slow and irregular. Frequent halts^ 
; purpose of closing up the resr^ were necessary; 
I some places^ the guns and ammunition wagons 
irried forward only by dint of extraordinary exer- 
A thick fogy likewise^ by rendering remote ob- 
idistincty served not a little to perplex the gendhd; 
patrols were incapacitated by it from doing their 
ind during several hours he received no reports. 
',, however, colonel Cadogan, who, with 500 ca- 
receded the columns, beheld, from the high grounds 
\f ierdorp, several masses, both of horse and foot, 
plain of St. Andr^ : he despatched an officer in 
te to communicate the fact to Marlborough, and 
being ordered, the general rode forward to recon- 

fog, though gradually clearing away, still hung 
sky, and so impeded the vision, that Mailborough 
lable to determine whether the squadrons in ques- 
nstituted the rear of the enemy in retreat, or were 
1 out to cover some formation ; he accordingly 
inded the march of his own columns to be resumed : 
e latter had barely crossed the demolished lines 
n Wasseige and Orp-le-Petit, ere the whole mys* 
ceived its solution. The enemy were now seen 

in order of battle along a position of no ordinary 
h ; indeed, they were in possession of the very 
I which it had been one great olgect of Maribo* 
i advance to occupy with hia own troops. Of 
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the nature of this post^ and of the dispositions u&ami 
to maintain it, a few words will suffice to convey a sof<^ 
ficiently accurate idea. 

The tract of country which lies hetween the sonrea 
of the two GheetS; the Mehaigne, and the Dyk^ fbuM 
the most elevated point in the great plain of Brabaot 
These streams, finding at first hut litUe descent, Tender 
the ground marshy towards their rise, partially swampy 
along their whole course, and in some places ImpasMlift. ^ 
They are all surmounted hy steep banks, thoo^ thoM 
of the Great Gheet are most abrupt ; while the groond 
rising suddenly above them, forms a sort of table-land^ 
the surface of which is varied with gentle undnlatioii^ 
and dotted with clumps and coppices. The particulir 
portion of this table-land, which formed the scene of 
the present conflict, is intersected, almost in the middle^ 
by die Little Gheet ; towards the east it is known as die 
plain of Jandrinoeuil ; towards the west it it called die 
position of Mont St. Andr^ ; an appellation whidi it ^ 
borrows from the name of a village on the Gheet, which - 
forms nearly an equilateral triangle with Autr^lise and " 
the tomb of Ottomond. From this tomb or barrow, 
again, which crowns the highest point in the plain, and 
overlooks the marshes bordering the Mehaigne, the po- 
sition extends as far as Ramilies, near the head of the 
Little Gheet; and then, following the course of the 
rivulet, is continued to the rising ground on whidi the 
village of Offuz stands : from Ofiuz it bends forward on 
the left bank of the stream, stretching along die verge 
of the eminence to Autreglise, where, or rather in the 
fork produced by the confluence of the Jauche and 
Little Gheet, It terminates. Several excellent roads pe- 
netrate diis position, both on its flanks and by its centre, 
of which the principal are, that which leads from Was. 
siege by Branson, Bonefib, and Franquinay to Tavieres, 
the shady avenue or Chemin Brunehault, and the road 
from Foulz to Autreglise, as well as to OfiUc. 
' When the heads of Marlborough's columns, clearing 
the village of Mierdorp, debouched into die plain of 
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n'ncEuil^ the enemy were discovered in two linet> the 
'f which occupied the ground juit described, while 
cond supported it a little in the rear. The left, 
consisted entirely of infantry, extended between 
luche and the Little Gheet, from Autreglise to 

the centre, likewise composed of infantry, took 

cm Offuz to llamilies; while the right, which was 

ip of 1 00 squadrons of cavalry, occupied the open 

in front of the tomb of Ottomond, between Ka- 

and the Mehaigne. £ach of the villages of 

we have spoken was, moreover, strongly garri- 

into Kamilies alone twenty battalions were thrown ; 

I brigade was detached to Tavieres in order to 

the extreme right, and clouds of skirmishers lined 

hedges from Franquinay to that point. Marl- 

h scanned these dispositions with a rapid but 

glance; and seeing the great defect which attached 

n, he made haste to take advantage of it. 

left of the enemy, being planted in the rear of a 

, though safe from all direct attacks upon itself, 

ecessarily immovable, at least for offensive pur- 

The right, again, if the brigade posted at Ta- 
be so conKidercd, was too much detached either to 
r receive support ; while the whole line, being 
I upon the arc of a semicircle, was liable at all 
to l)e EKsaulted in superior numbers, by a force 
ivring along the chord. It was perfectly evident, 
lat the heights on which the tomb of Ottomond 
formed the master-key of the position ; for, were 
mce carried, the assailants would not only uncover 
nk of the cavalry, but be able to enfiUde all the 
o the left. To this great object, therefore, MarL. 
h directed his attention ; and the measures which 
)ptecl for the purpose of effecting it, proved as 
iful as they were admirably conceived, 
the columns came up, he formed them into two 
with the left on Boneffe and the right on Fouli. 
lemy's light troops retiring as these came on, im- 
not the advance for a moment, and at one o'clock 
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in the day the artillery on hoth siilet began to open. 
In the midst of thiw cannonaile, the Britiih, Dutch, and 
German infantry, conipofiing the right of the line, broiea 
■uddenly into column, and pushed rapidly forward u If 
to carry AutregliHc hy aHHault. Villeroi became JealoM 
of hiH left, and haiitily withdrawing from his centre, lent 
several brigades to support the menaced point. This wm 
precisely tlie movement which Marlborough intended hfaa 
to malce. In a moment orders were despatched to Ae 
right, by which its farther advance was arrested. Ths 
leading battalions alone kept their ground in extended 
order along the brow of the heights, which they had 
Just ascended ; while those behind, filing quickly to die 
left, pasHcd under the screen of the same heights te 
the point of real attack. Here they gave a preponder- 
ating superiority to the allies ; and the attack began is 
earnest. A corps of infantry, after dislodging the 
skirmishers about Franquinay, invested Tavieres oil 
every side. A mass of cavalry, under Overkirk, passing 
by their rear, bore directly upon tlie enemy's hone; 
while twelve battalions, in columns of companies, sup- 
ported by twice as many in line, assaulted Ramiliei 
with indescribable fury. Villeroi now became aware 
that he had been out-manoeuvred in the beginning of the 
action, lie saw that his right, not his left, was in dan- 
ger; and he exerted himself to the utmost, in the hope 
that he might yet repair an error of which the conse- 
quences threatened to be fatal. 

One of his measures was to dismount twenty squadrons 
of dragoons, and to send them to the support of the bri- 
gade in Tavieres. With these Ovcrkirk unexpectedly 
fell in, and cut them to pieces. The first line of Frendi 
cavalry next advanced ; it was charged, broken, and over- 
thrown; but the second, coming up while Overkirk'i 
corps was disordered by the pursuit, succeeded, for an 
instant, in restoring the battle. At this critical juncture 
Marlborough himself appeared, leading on seventeen 
squadrons : these dashed among the enemy's cuirassiers, 
iod a desperate contest ensued. Still the enemy, though 
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;mes were manifestly deranged^ fought bravely. 
ries toO; from RamiUes and the heights beyond^ 
tally among the assailants ; and the slaughter 
sides was great. It was at this moment that 
iigh, after ordering up every disposable man 

right, led on a charge in person^ in which he 
nigh lost his life. Being recognised by some 
oopers, they rushed furiously upon him, and, 
)wn all before them, placed him in the midst 
ng. He fought his way out sword in hand ; 

horse at a ditch, and was thrown heavily in 

but he soon mounted another, though his se- 
ho held the stirrup, was struck dead at his side 
on ball. 

led cavalry having rallied, and again advancing 
tack, were again boldly met by the Bavarian 
i, when twenty fresh squadrons from the right 

appeared coming at speed over the plain, 
awing up in line on the right of the allied force, 
tadiness which furnished no doubtful evidence 
alour, struck such a panic into the enemy that 
Id not abide the shock. They turned their 
;ads and fled; and the height of Ottomond, 

object of the struggle, was crowned. Mean- 
nilies was bravely assailed, and as bravely de- 
jreneral Schultz, who commanded the attacking 
*ced back some Swiss battalions, and gained 
> of the houses. He then rushed upon the 
lich occupied the enclosures, drove them with 
ion into the village; and, following close upon 
Is, made himself, in the end, master of the 
t was to no purpose that the marquis de MafFei 
vo regiments of Cologne guards, and main- 
>r a wbile, with singular obstinacy, a hollow 
. by. Borne down by superior numbers, as well 

in flank, he was, after a desperate struggle, 
, and his troops, charged by cavalry while broken 
light, were almost to a man destroyed, 
jir right and centre the enemy were now com- 
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pletely defeated; yet the efibrt mtAe to obtaiB 
•ucoeM had been gigantic, and the confui in diei 

of the victori thcmfielves was conset, uj great 

remedy tluN, Marlborough made a halt, of which Vi 
roi endeavoured to take advantage, by forming a 
line out of the rcmaini of his ahattered iquadnmf il 
the rear. Hut the ground on which he atrove to eftit 
this formation waa cumbered with baggage; eirli^ 
ammunition wagonii, and whole strings of bat-boiMi 
blocked it up, and all his exertions proved ineffedod 
either to clear them away or to form apart from i^bem, 
Marlborough was not blind to the advantages whidi nuh 
a state of things afforde<l him. The cavalry were agiil 
ordered to charge ; they obeyed the order with infiniti 
good will^ and in five minutes the pkin waa covered 
with dead bodies, horses riderless, and fugitives fleeing 
for their lives. Nor were the troops farther to the ri^t 
inattentive observers of what passed. One column per. 
ceiving the enemy to diminish from before them, made 
good the passage of the swamp, and charged, and took 
with little loss the village of Autreglise. Anodier 
rushe<l upon Off\iz, which they found evacuated ; then, 
pursuing their success, fell headlong upon the enemy's 
rear.guard, and utterly destroyed it: in a word, the batde, 
which had lasted with scarcely any intermission daring 
a space of five hours, was won. The enemy were in AiU 
flight, broken and disorganised ; for of the few who halted 
to fight at all, by far the greater number fought only 
for quarter, and were made prisoners. 

The pursuit being continued by the whole army as 
far as Meldert, a halt was commanded, of which both 
men and horses stood sorely in need. Besidei the 
inarch previous to the commencement of the action, and 
the fatigues which they had undergone in fighting, 
they had now advanced full five leagues from the field of 
battle ; and hence the day's journey could not be com- 
puted, at a moderate calculation, to fall short of ^Ye 
and twenty miles. The state of ihe wounded, likewise, 
ttid the attention due to the prisoners, required diii 
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I (0 be uken ; yet were the light cavalry inatnactod 
vm on, nor did they once draw bridle till they 
^l the vicinity of Louvain at two o'clock in the 
ling. Ai might be expected from the fury and dtu 
) of the strife, the loti on both aides waa tremen- 

Of the allies there feU 1066 kiUed, and ^567 

led ; in the former of which lists were include<l 

1(1 in the latter 28.S, officers ; yet waa this a trifle 

compared with the amount of casualties on the 

side, where 13,000 men died or were taken. 

i; these were many officers of rank, such aa the 

of Soubise and Rohan, a son of marshal Tal. 
md a nephew of lord Clare, who was shot dead 
n the action ; while 80 standards, the whole park 
llery, with baggage, tents, and other equipments, 
c the spoil of the conquerors. 
* imme<iiate consequences of this great victory 
the surrender of Louvain, Brussels, Mechlin, 

Lierrc, and almost all the chief towns and dtiea 
bant. In Flanders, likewise, the tide ran strongly 
same channel, for Ghent and Bruges both opened 
gates, and Daun and Oudenarde following the 
le, the country in general professed allegiance to 
use of AuKtria. Antwerp, Ostcnd, Nieujiort, and 
rk, however, still held out ; and to the reduction 
le Marllwrough lost no time in addressing himself, 
e aduptod the advice of (todolphin, his first effort 

have iK'cn against Dunkirk ; but holding cheap 
Ifish policy which dictated that measure, he rc- 
upon b(*ginning with the siege of Antwerp, after 
Ostcnd was for many reasons selected as tlie mobt 
ble theatre of oi>erations. 

was in the act of arranging matters for the former 
se enterprises, when two pieces of intelligence 
d him, both of which were well calculated to ch(*er 
>rward in the great work which he had under- 

()f these, one informed him of the brilliant suc- 
of Peterborough in ('atalonia; the other made him 
that a schism had broken out between the Walloon 
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and French regimenti which composed the gtrrii 
Antwerp. Marlborough wai not dow in tumi 
account an occurrence lo propitious. He tAy 
against the pbu» ; the appearance of his troops bi 
matters to an issue; and the French regiment 
permitted to depart with their baggage and arm 
important city was delivered up without the firin 
shot Marlborough then hurried back to the I 
where success had brought on a line of policy b( 
less mischievous than any which had yet been at] 
With his usual skill, he contrived to appease the ci 
in which alone it originated^ after which he made 
to carry his victorious troops against Ostend. 

From the tone of his own correspondence, not lei 
from the strength of the place, it is evident that 
borough anticipated an obstinate resistance in tli 
terprise ; but he was deceived, for the siege cot 
only the loss of 500 men, and a consumption oi 
days from the opening of the trenches. His nexi 
was against Menin. Surrounded on all hands by 
which could, under ordinary circumstances, be i 
at the will of the commandant, this place was re] 
by friends and foes as absolutely beyond the re 
insult ; yet here, as elsewhere, fortune, or, to i 
own more accurate language, divine Providence, 
for Marlborough. A drought of unusual sever 
in almost as soon as he had determined on the 
It continued without intermission throughout the 
period of his operations, and thus enabled him t 
his approaches, as against a city on an arid plain 
to the crest of glacis. A breach was in conse< 
effected, and an assault threatened, upon which t 
vemor opened his gates, having cost the besieg 
the obstinacy of his defence not less than 300C 
It is not the least striking occurrence in this sieg 
on the very day after the allies took posfiession 
gates, rain began, and continued till all the cant 
ditches in the neighbourhood became literally 
charged with water. 
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^ Menin^ a corps^ under the gtxidance of general 
mihill, marched against Denderroond. It opened its 
I on the dth of September^ and on the l6th Ath waa 
ited. Meanwhile the duke de Vendome^ who had 
«ded Villeroi in command of the army of Flanden^ 
ihled a large force upon the Scheldt and gave out 
le intended^ bo soon as the allies should he embar- 
with this undertaking, to attack them in their 
and avenge the disgrace of Ramilies. Nothing 
have heen more agreeaUe to Marlborough than 
ilisation of this boast ; for his tnx^ were full of 
e, flushed with recent succenes, and reposed 
ess confidence in their leader: but though the 
ventured, on one occasion, to push a reconnoi. 
larty as far as his lines, they drew off again in all 
soon as he showed a disposition to meet them. 
}nsequence was, that the siege went on with all 
e regularity, Marlborough himself encamping at 
to cover it ; and on the 5th of October, after a 

but fruitless defence, the town opened its gates. 
7as the last victory achieved in this campaign, 
pleted the conquest of Brabant and Flanders ; an 
hich, at the opening of the war, the most san- 
could not have anticipated; and it raised the 
ion of Marlborough to a height never before at- 
by any general in modem times, 
ards the end of October, Marlborough left his 
)r a few days, that he might visit Brussels, where 
received by the civic authorities with transports 
He was compelled, however, to decline the 

which the emperor had pressed upon him, 
, the dignity of governor of the conquered pro- 
; because he perceived that his acceptance would 
rious offence to the Dutch, whose views were as 
in prosperity as they had been narrow in adver- 
[e returned, therefore, on the 3lBt, to camp, and in 
[inning of November distributed his troops into 
8 ; the English at Ghent, the Danes at Bruges, 
e Prussians and Lunenburgers along the line of 

II. o 
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the Demer. His next business was to appoint to 
ticular commands the officers on whom he cocdd 
perfectly depend. Overkirk was nominated general 
chief of the Low Countries^ Tilly was sent to Low 
Salisch to Mechlin^ and Churchill to Brussels; 
which the duke himself set out for the Hague> wl 
matters of the most urgent moment called him. 

With the solitary exception of Spain^ where 
sions among the allied generals wrought more 
than the sword of the enemy^ the campaign of I706' 
been in all quarters adverse to the French int 
Prince Eugene^ strongly reinforced by the troops 
cured for him by Marlborough, suddenly passed Ali 
Alps, formed a junction with the duke of Savoy, eng^sl' 
Marsin in his lines before Turin, and defeated him idA 
the loss of 9000 men. Then doubling back upon ibi 
Milanese, he cleared it of the enemy till he had in i 
great degree re-established, both there and elsewheiCL 
the fortunes of his imperial master. It is true that n 
Germany, prince Louis of Baden, worn down wi^ 
disease, and a prey to the wilfulness of his temper, cir. 
ried on hostilities with less of decision than might ban 
been expected at his hands. Nevertheless, the continual 
drafts which were made from Villars's army, left hin 
without the physical means of taking advantage of thf 
openings presented ; and hence the war, if it proved 
not absolutely favourable to the cause of the allies, wu 
at least not against them. Louis XIV. began, ther^ 
fore, to apprehend, that, great as his military resourcei 
were, they had at last been over-matched. He applied 
himself, in consequence, to the exercise of that diplo- 
matic skill, for which, not less than for ambition, hi 
stands remarkable ; and he managed matters with sad 
address as to sow the seeds of discord among the confede- 
rates, at a moment when above all others union appeared 
most attainable. 

The well-known anxiety of the Dutch to secure 1 
strong frontier, had, during the last few months, extendec 
to the acquisition of an enlarged territory. They flat 
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mselves that it was by their exertions prind- 
; Brabant and the Netherlands had been wrested 
grasp of France ; and, with the selfish policy 
s guided them ever since they became a nation^ 
I than insinuated that a portion at least of the 
ought to be given up to them. As a matter 

the emperor opposed himself in the most de- 
manner to every proposal of the kind : £ng- 

was by no means desirous that her maritime 
Id become more powerful than she was^ though 
isy of France readily induced her to guarantee 
sion of a defensible border. Of all these dis- 
and <M)ntradictory views the king of France 
not in ignorance ; and he made haste^ so soon 
sastrous issues of the campaign appeared, to 
>elf of the opening which they afforded, 
mmer was yet young when information reached 
igh that the French were endeavouring to ne- 
;eparate treaty with the states-general. As far 
ters, and occasional short visits to the Hague, 
baffle these intrigues, he failed not to do so'; 
ds winter affairs had assumed such a face as 
bo alarm all who wished well to the protestant 
. It is true' that Louis undertook to acknow. 
le as queen of - England, and that he talked of 
g the claims of the duke of Anjou on the crown 

provided an equivalent could be found for 
ig the provinces of Italy; but as he made 
posals to the Dutch, and the Dutch alone, no 
hatever could be reposed on them. Nor is this 
ire of the feeling of the Hollanders touching 
ion of the republic into the Low Countries, the 
onarch scrupled not to feed their hopes by as- 
)f a determined interference on his part in the 
hment of that great object. Such reasoning 
iheeded upon the ears of the men composing 
-general. They began to assume a tone in 
munications with the allies different from what 
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14 umtrwH ututAnr oouuAfttmtu* 

ihfy ha4 hUh«rto «mployi!4| and uaUmM Uan « 
comMK|iM»ie# cnitMrUin«d thtt th« dinnolutliMi of the 
WM not v«ry nmnotir. 

TkMi unpliiaMnt MmiiUionf irxdt«d by thi« gtAteof 
wtre fiu* from riM^ving rulkrf from • coiMiilirrfttk 
Holkful WM dUpOMffl to r«|(ird Knglntul m Uh 
•rfttli now thAt htfr f^rtmi ri\id wm WMJumed 
undiigttiMKl uferiAon, Uktf^fUm, wbieh idu; expK 
ftod exprriMiod towtrdji th« emiNvor prodocod mu 
•aidneiw *t th« eotirt of Ht. Jmtm§ : imi««d. Got 
biuuNdf t|>fir«rN, At one momont, to hMft regii/dod 
M dogpirrttt«i though h« durefuUy m«int«ii}«d « 
oonftdenco in hii corriwpondeniw with tho pern 
Mtflborottgb idono oofltlnuo<l Mnguine. Ilo h 
umphod ov0r too r difflcuUiM to ituscumb 
tftoNe which now pr d upon him ; «nd fti« ipi 
prudenco led to tho roniit wbioh h« hiidimUdpiitod 
conMimnuto nkiil ho Umt all tho di^unt ptrtioi 
own vi«wi« 'fho utMUm and th« (mip<5ror woro ncH 
tho fbrmiff wero «okmnly «ngiig«d U» niund or ft 
tho idliiM; uktui M n«gotiAtion which h«d fm ton 
bcN^n in progrcM with tiio elijctor of BavuriA t< 
ruptiy broken o^. Thm, m fir im hunmn fotieiAffi 
cxtondi tlM) mo»t r^itcttuil mciMurM were sdoj 
((UArd AgidnMt tiie o|)eriitionN of trenctiery or welf-i 
«nd the attention of all tlie powers wa» tunusd w 
parent good will to the providing of adequate re 
againat tlie opening of a new campaign. 

Per})lexing aa theae mattera were, tiii;y can ha 
aaid to liave given Marlborough greater uneawinc 
tlie atate of partiea «nd tlie cabaU Un office whii 
on at home. We Imve alluded ehMfwhere to the 
diagrace of tlie toriea; to the nomination of Mr. • 
aa lord"keet>er, and the appointment of lord ^n 
aa ambaaMador at Vienna. The whiga, not contc 
obtaining a altare in tlie patronage of the croti 
inahited U|)on the whole, and umia their firat At 
fienumding that air (Jharlea lledge« alum Id Ixj r 
from tlte office of aecretury, and l<;rd Kunderh 
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d in his room. The dndieas of Mariboroiig^^ 
!ier lunil Tiolenoe and tpirit, espoiued the cmse 
floii.in.law. Godolphin^ hopdeaa of wipp o rt from 
ies, took the same side^ and both together oter. 

die scniples of the duke, prevailed upon him 
• to intofere. The qoeen, however^ swayed 
rj her own fedings, and pardy instigated hy the 
idTiee of Harley and St idm, gave a steady 
to the proposition. It was to no purpose that 
liin threatened to resign, or that the duchess 
to alarm her mistress with assurances of the hos- 
the party, and the necessary triumph of France, 
negotiations which she was known to conduct, 
solutely adhered to her determination of holding 
ng like an eren balance between the £u^ons, 
t every argument with reasons, which, if they 
I convince the judgments of her correspondents, 
in no room to doubt of her own firmness. Even 
noog^*s letters produced no eSM, ; and though 
ent was on the eve of meeting, and a fierce oppo- 
-as prepared, she persisted in excluding Sunderland 
fte situation which alone he would accept. It 
\ course of conduct on her part, coupled with cer- 
biguous expressions in their own letters, that first 
lolphin and afterwards the duke to suspect the 
f of their two proteges. By the duchess both 

and St. John, but particularly the latter, had 
en regarded with distrust ; by Godolphin they 
>w viewed at least with suspicion : Marlborough 
rtributing their equivocations to the force of cir. 
ices rather than to the spirit of absolute trea. 

Nevertheless they persisted in the line which 
d adopted, keeping the queen steady in her op. 
1 to the minister ; nor was it till Marlborough 

in London, and by a personal appeal overcame 
dpathies, that she broke through the spell by 
their counsels had bound her. This event, how- 
hich occurred on the 18th of November, gave a 
urn to the whole course of public affairs. The 

a 3 
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Iiaeeii's finnness gave way. Sunderland was appo 
secretary^ Mr. Cowper was raised to the peerage, a] 
administration formed on a basis avowedly whig, 
true that Marlborough and Oodolphin still belon| 
it, and that the latter was raised to the dignity ( 
earl ; but they were equally become converts to 
principles, if not abstractedly, without doubt in pn 
Harley and St. John, indeed, continued to keep 
seats^ but they were the only tories of note pen 
to fill places of distinction and responsibility in th 
cabinet. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that the reo 
which Marlborough met from all ranks and clas! 
his coimtrymen was^ on the present, as it had \h 
previous occasions^ in the highest degree flati 
The houses of parliament voted him their thanks 
city of London feasted him ; his trophies were c 
in triumphal procession to St. Paul's^ amid the.i 
and plaudits of the people. Not only was the esl 
Woodstock entailed^ at his own desire, upon the 
but a bill was passed which rendered the honoui 
dignities conferred upon himself hereditary throuj 
female li^e ; the sons of his daughters, with theii 
for ever, being appointed heirs according to theii 
ority. It is somewhat remarkable that, though 
ficiently anxious on this head, Marlborough exp 
no desire that the name of Churchill should be ass 
by his successors. That dotage, if such it deserves 
termed, had ceased to actuate him for some time 
he took care, besides securing to his duchess a lift 
session of the estate of Woodstock, to see thi 
pension of 5000/. a^year which had been grant 
him and his heirs out of the revenues of the post- 
should likewise be enjoyed by her in the event o 
widowhood. 

It belongs not to the biographer of Marlborough 
sidered as a British general, to enter much at larg 
a consideration of the political questions which durii 
period of his eminent services agitated the parlli 
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! the nation. Of the motives^ for example, which di- 
ly guided die promoters of that great measure, the 
)o between £ngland and Scotland, different opinions 
be held ; but the measure itself must now be ad- 
ed on all hands to have brought incalculable benefits 
1 both countries. From the first moment of its 
;e8tion, Marlborough cordially supported it. He saw 
if any thing could put an end to the jealousies and 
rust which hindered one portion of the empire from 
*ctly coalescing with another, this and this alone 
!d do so ; and while he undervalued the difficulties 
h opposed themselves immediately to the under- 
ig, he took a comprehensive and just view of the 
fits which in after ages would arise out of it. Marl- 
Ligh was not mistaken in the estimate which he had 
ed both for the present or the future. The church, 
hich the downfall had been confidently predicted, 
nued not less secure than ever; prejudices and anti- 
cs long fostered gradually gave way; and the people, 
ing to regard themselves as one, rose both con<- 
ly and separately to a height of prosperity to which, 
no union taken place, they could not have attained, 
but an act of justice to the memory of Marlborough 
ite, that the part which he played in the discussion 
lis great question goes far to exculpate him from 
charges of secret treachery and double-dealing, 
he stands not free from blame at the commence- 
of his career, we have already taken occasion to 
; but it is evident that no man, circumstanced as 
as, would have laboured to efiect the union, had he 
fully made up his mind to stand or fall with the 
rvation of the protestant succession, 
[lese great measures were yet in progress, and Marl- 
igh, ever attentive to his duty, was at the same time 
ng his arrangements for the next campaign, when 
lis attention only, but that of the allies in general, 
somewhat painfully roused by the appearance of a 
actor on the stage of public iffairs. Charles XII. 
weden, one of the most extraordinary men whom 

o 4t 
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tSurope hat ever produced^ was now in the fii3 ctreer 4 
hii luccetses. After vigorously defending hia camttf 
against the attacks of iu invaders^ and compelling d» 
king of Denmark to sign a disgraceful peace, he ha^ 
burst into the Russian territories on the shores of d» 
Baltic, where, with a disparity of numbers scarcdy to bi 
credited, he overthrew the Muscovites in many battlib 
He marched next into Poland, and dethroned Au- 
gustus, that he might confer the crown upon StanisLM 
Lecsinski ; after which he directed his course into Ger- 
many; and was now, with his victorious legions, in 
cantonments at Alt Ranstadt. From this point he com* 
manded, rather than invited, the other powers to give 
their sanction to his proceedings. All eyes were iiu 
stantly turned towards Charles. It was evident that, 
should he covet the distinction, he possessed ample rneam 
of becoming the arbiter of Europe ; for into whateva 
scale he might choose to throw the weight of his powefj 
its opposite must kick the beam. While, therefore, the 
eccentric warrior gave vent to his personal feelings^ b) 
charging the emperor Joseph with numerous politics] 
crimes, the rest of the confederates laboured under dK 
painful impression, that the machinations of Louis, oi 
which they remained not long in ignorance, had eflfect- 
ually gained him over to the side of France. Eves 
Marlborough was far from feeling easy on a point sc 
critical ; and as he could not himself at this season oi 
the year undertake a journey to the Swedish head, 
quarters, he employed general Grumbkow, a Prussian 
officer, in whose penetration he reposed great confidenoej 
to discover, if possible, the bent of Charles's inclinations. 
The letter whicli tliis gentleman addressed to the duke 
after his return from Leipzig, where he met the Swedish 
monarch, is too curious to be omitted : — 

" My lortl duke, Berlin, Jan. 11. 1707. 

^' I returned yesterday ttom Leipzig, and I deem i( 

my duty to give your highness an account of my journey. 

Last Sunday week I departed from hence, and arrived 
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ihe Monday at Leipzig. On the next day I waited npoa 
the king at hig dinner. I was much aurprised at the 
■mner in whidi the taUe was served ; and I do assure 
four highness that the fare with which M. de Horn- 
pesch regaled you, was divine in comparison with this. 
On the following day I saw king Augustus at dinner 
with the king of Sweden : the latter appeared pleased and 
eontentedy the other disconcerted and pensive. The 
repast continued, according to custom, only a quarter of 
sn hour, during which an unbroken silence was preserved, 
which I attributed to the consideration that there was 
only time to swallow some mbrsels in haste. On Satur- 
day I visited count Piper, and after an hour's conference 
we sat down to dinner ; and as his fare was much worse 
than that of his royal master, your highness may judge 
of my wretched situation. Count Piper is rude and 
boistmua, and has all the manners of a pedant, without 
bis learning. . . I conversed with him on all subjects, and 
pirttcularly dwelt on the confidence which your highness 
lepfMes in the word of the king his master. He said, 
"That English lord is a brave and intelligent man; the 
English and the allies are extremely fortunate that he 
is their general : the king my master esteems him in- 
finitely.' He then said that his master was not prodigal 
of promises, but kept his word most religiously; adding, 
that those who were not inclined to believe him, need 
only let him follow his own way. 

*' Having insensibly turned the discourse on the great 
designs of the king his master, he said, ' We made war 
in Poland only to subsist ; our design in Saxony is to 
terminate the war ; but for the Muscovite, he shall pay 
ki pott cassSs, and we will treat the czar in a manner 
which posterity will hardly believe.' I secretly wished 
that he was already in the heart of Muscovy. 

'' After dinner he conveyed me in his carriage to 
the head-quarters, and presented me to the king. His 
majesty was standing in a small apartment, dressed in 
the Swedish fashion. I made my bow, and having 
received proper instructions, accosted him boldly, that 
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I esteemed myself very fortunate in paying my r 
to a sovereign^ who was so renowned in Europe 
distinguished actions^ valour^ and equity. He asl 
whence I came^ and where I had served. I i 
and mentioned my good fortune in serving thre 
paigns under your highness. He questioned me 
and particularly about your highness and the 1 
troops ; and you will readily believe that I deli 
my hero in the most lively and natural colours, j 
other particulars^ he asked me if your highness 
self led the troops to the charge. I replied^ t 
all the troops were animated with the same ard< 
fighting, your highness was not under the neces 
leading the charge ; but that you were every whei 
always in the hottest of the action, and gave your 
with that coolness which excites general admirati 
then related to him that you had been thrown froi 
horse; the death of your aide-de-camp BrinfieL 
many other things. He took such pleasure in tl 
cital, that he made me repeat the same thing twi 
also said, that your highness always spoke of his n 
with the highest esteem and admiration, and ar 
desired to pay your respects. He observed, ' 1 
not likely; but I should be delighted to see a gem 
whom I have heard so much.' " 

There was nothing in this to satisfy the mil 
those chiefly interested, as to the designs or dispoi 
of the Swedish monarch ; nor did the future corres 
ence of the same officer, though filled with flat 
guesses and surmises, allay their natural fears. A 
as they were, that a confidential agent from Lou 
visited Alt Ranstadt, and made acquainted, throu^ 
of those trusty spies whom Marlborough kept 
stantly in pay, with the very substance of his comi 
cations, they experienced the utmost uneasiness as 
result; nor would any thing satisfy either the enr 
or the elector of Hanover, except a personal int€ 
between Marlborough and Charles. Marlborough r^ 
yielded to the wishes of the crowned heads. H 
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oUfined the sanction of his own courts he departed for 
the Hague^ as soon after the close of the session as cir- 
ounstances would allow ; whence^ after communicating 
Ui designs to the Pensionary^ as well as to several leading 
men in the states^ he set out on the 20th of April to^ 
wirds the Swedish camp. 

With consummate address^ Marlborough adapted both 
Ml hinguage and his manner to the peculiar temperament 
of Charles. He spared no degree of flattery^ to which 
die Swedish monarch lay remarkably open ; yet he never 
<mce committed either his own sovereign^ or the other 
powers whom he represented ; nay^ even when Stanislaus 
was introduced to him, he contrived at once to gratify 
his host^ and to avoid every thing approaching to a pub* 
He recognition of the title of that prince. In like man* 
Der^ while apparently entering into all the romantic views 
of Charles touching a protestant league, and the general 
redress of wrongs throughout Germany, he managed to 
oonrince him that the moment for effecting these good 
works was not yet come ; and that the balance of power 
must first be restored in Europe, ere the internal con- 
dition of any particular state could with propriety be 
taken into consideration. Voltaire has asserted that the 
English general, when first ushered into the presence 
of the Swedish monarch, found the latter attentively 
examining a map of Russia; and that, from this sinp^le 
circumstance, he became at once aware that Louis's 
intrigues had failed. This statement is altogether in- 
correct. No such spectacle was ever beheld by Marl- 
borough, nor were any such conclusions drawn from it ; 
it was to his own adroitness in diplomatic conversation, 
and to that alone, that he was indebted for the knowledge 
that Charles would not interfere in the contest between 
France and her enemies. He returned to the IIap;ue, 
visiting Berlin and Hanover by the way, on the 8th of 
May, having been absent on this important mission not 
more than eighteen days. 

Notwithstanding the successful issue of this delicate 
aSkir and the general assurances of support which he 
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reoeired from all quarters^ Marlborough law^ with 
detcribable mortification, the summer months of V 
one after another steal on, without an opportunity b< 
afibrded of effecting any thing worthy of his own 
nown, or correspondent to the seal by which he 
actuated. The Dutch had again relapsed into their 
habit of distrust, and again empowered the field-di 
ties to thwart the general in all his movements. 7 
scarcely concealed, indeed, that in a further prosecu 
of the war they Mi no interest ; and if they did 
positively receive overtures of peace from France, 1 
acted as if to such a consummation their hopes y 
mainly turned. Though superior, or at least fully eq 
to the enemy, both in the numbers and the qualit 
his troops, Marlborough was not allowed, during w 
months, to hazard a single aggressive movement, 
variety of marches were, indeed, effected, for the ] 
pose of covering the principal towns of Brabant; 
more than once the duke cherished a sanguine hop 
forcing his confederates to a battle ; but just as the 
ject of his combinations began to develope itself, 
deputies interfered, and the enemy escaped from 
toils. This was particularly the case on the 27tl 
May, when, after a series of able manoeuvres, he had i 
ceeded in bringing the hostile armies into presence, i 
Nivelle. Because the pass of Ronquieres was stroi 
occupied, through which it would be necessary to p< 
trate, a council of war determined that a battle sh< 
not be hazarded; Marlborough was in consequ< 
compelled to fall back to Beaulieu, that he might ] 
tect Brussels and Louvain from insult. 

Having induced the enemy, by this movement^ 
relinquish their designs, Marlborough advanced agaii 
far as Meldert, Vendome moving at the same tim 
a parallel direction towards Gemblours. These chai 
of ground occurred so early in the season as the 3 Is 
May ; yet it was not till the month of August that 
serious effort was made, on either side, to bring mat 
to the crisii of a battle. On the one hand^ Vendo 
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AfNigh both able and enterprising^ held his adversarj 

ii too much respect^ to risk the slightest openings of 

* fAAck he could not but believe that advantage would be 

t tdben ; on the other hand^ Marlborough, harassed by the 

I trmHf*"? opposition of the Hollanders, found his enei^es 



iped, and his speculations useless. The consequence 
I, that the entire summer was permitted to pass in a 
ipedes of armed truce, as distasteful to the feelings of 
the British commander, as it was injurious to the cause 
of which he stood forth the principal defender. 

It was not, however, in the supineness of those with 
wliom be more immediately acted, that Marlborough 
fDond ample cause of complaint, and fruitful sources of 
mxiety. In Spain the allies had suffered a fearful re-i 
Terse, thdr army being almost entirely destroyed at 
Ahnanza ; and the only chance of restoring matters lay 
i& the immediate advance of the imperial troops into 
Provence^ by the passes of the Apennines. This measure 
Marlborough ceased not to urge by every argument in 
his power, both upon Joseph and the duke of Savoy. 
But between these two personages an excessive jealousy 
had arisen. The emperor, looking to his own interests 
alone, preferred securing the conquest of the Milanese 
to every other consideration; while Victor Amadeus 
threatened to withdraw entirely from the league, were 
not his particular wishes consulted, and his views of 
aggrandisement realised. It was to no purpose that 
Marlborough impressed upon all parties the benefits 
likely to accrue upon the conquest of Toidon. With a 
jealousy of the maritime powers, as narrow as it was 
iU-tim^ and unjust, they both affected to treat the pro- 
ject as tending to the benefit of England alone ; and 
thou^ they could not venture positively to pronounce 
against it, they nevertheless postponed its accomplish- 
ment from day to day. Nor were the shameful dissen- 
sions which prevailed among the different commanders 
in Catalonia subjects of trivial concern to Marlborough, 
Peterborough had long ago been suspended, and was now 
* wandering intriguer from court to court. Lord Gal« 
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way, hii weak and unfortunate lucceasor, was become 
Dot lets unpopular than he ; and the temper of the kin^ 
aa well ai the state of his party, gave conclusive evidence 
that no British officer, at least, would be able to restore 
confidence or unanimity. 

In like manner the turn which affairs had lately takai. 
in Germany was far from gratifying. The margrift 
of Baden, after a long and painful illness, died; sad 
the army there being left without a commander, sua* 
tained a signal defeat. The strong position of Stot, 
hoffen was stormed and carried ; and Villars, bursting 
into the Palatinate, spread horror and dismay around. 
Almost at the same moment the disputes between the 
emperor and the king of Sweden, which it had coat set 
much trouble to allay, were revived; nor were tbey 
finally settled, except by the assumption of a tone on 
Marlborough's part more decided than he had yet seeft 
proper to employ. So many misfortunes befalling al 
one and the same moment preyed strongly upon tbi 
mind of the general ; yet were they but aa a drop d 
water to the sea, when compai^ with the uneaaineM 
and chagrin which the intelligence received day after 
day from home occasioned. 

Something has been said in another part of this 
sketch, touching the growing alienation of the queen 
from the duchess of Marlborough, and the unconquer- j' 
able aversion experienced by her m^esty towards the i 
whigs. Over the latter feeling, the semblance of a vie* ^' 
tory had been gained during the last session of parlia* ''"' 
ment ; and so long as the duke remained in £ngland|. \ 
even the former seemed to be suspended ; but be had '■'■ 
scarcely quitted the court ere both Uie one and the other ■ 
revived with increased violence. That Harley and 
St. John secretly encouraged the queen in her prejudice^ • 
lady Marlborough had long asserted, and Grodolphio^ * 
if he refused to go along with her to the full extent oC '< 
conviction, was not free from suspicion. It needed '^ 
but the occurrence of an event in itself neither extra* "^ 
ordinary nor important to attest the fuU truth of her ^ 
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notions, and to convince even Marlborough himself 
dttt he no longer possessed the confidence of his sove- 
itign. 

Long before any positive coldness arose between them, 
hdy Marlborough, weary of a continual attendance at 
coort, had recommended to the queen a poor relative of 
\kt own, the daughter of a reduced gentleman, by name 
Abigail Hill. Mrs. Hill, educated in high tory prin- 
djdes, soon made herself agreeable to her royal mistress, 
asd, as usually happens in such cases^ was not mindful 
in her prosperity that a debt of gratitude remained due 
to her first patroness.* She not only encouraged the 
qveen in resisting the political demands of lady Marl- 
borough, but directed her attention, with very unneces- 
ary minuteness, to all the most offensive expressions in 
W grace's letters, till in the end she succeeded in effect, 
ing an absolute transfer of the royal favour to herself. 
Harley was neither slow to perceive, nor backward to 
nail himself, of this circumstance. Being equally with 
the duchess related to Mrs. Hill, he found no difficulty 
in contracting with her the closest intimacy; and he 
contrived, through her influence, to establish an authority 
over the mind of the queen more despotic than he had 
bitiierto exercised. 

Though the designs of Harley and the new favourite 
were not concealed from the eyes of others, the duchess, 
ddier blinded by pride or confident in her own judg- 
ment, persisted in believing that there was nothing in 
their conduct capable of exciting alarm. Under this 
Idnsion she continued to labour till information unex- 
pectedly reached her, that Mrs. Hill, without condescend, 
ing to consult her original patroness, had given her 
band in marriage to a Mr. Masham, a gentleman in the 
^nieen's service, who, not less than herself, owed all his 
meoess in life to the duchess. Then, indeed, this high- 
ipirited woman began to suspect that her relative had 
played false. She wrote warmly, and perhaps haughtily, 
to file queen ; recfeived a cold and caustic reply; and be- 
ame aware that her suspicions were not groundless. 
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Nor was it long ere other and more convincing proofii 
were afforded that the queen had thrown heradf into 
the arms of a secret faction. Two bishoprics, with 
certain other valuable pieces of church preferment, fdl 
vacant The ministers, and among the rest MarOKW 
rough and Godolphin, recommended able men of whig- 
gish principles for promotion: their advice was not 
only not adopted, but sir William Dawes and doctor 
Blackball, both of them avowed tories, not free from 
suspicion on the score of jacobitism, were nominated 
to die sees. It was in vain that Marlborough and Go- 
dolphin remonstrated warmly against such appointmenti^ 
holding out threats that, should they take place, their 
own resignation must foUow. The queen persisted in 
asserting her right to exercise the prerogative according 
to her own will ; and the two friends were completdy 
baffled. 

The consciousness of loss of influence which fol- 
lowed upon this proceeding was not the only nor the 
most harassing evil which rose out of it. The whigi» 
who had never reposed absolute confidence in Marlbo- 
rough, avowed their belief that he was now deceiving 
them, and gave loose to the animosity which they had 
for some time suppressed, but bad never been able to 
overcome. It chanced that to the repeated applies* 
tions of lord Halifax for some office which he might 
hold together with the auditorship of the exchequer, 
Marlborough had steadily opposed himself. A great 
deal of altercation had taken place between them, pro- 
ducing its customary effect, coldness and alienation. 
An open rupture now occurred, which led to conaa- 
quences exceedingly painful to the feelings of Marl- 
borough. His brother, admiral ("hurchiU, a Jacobite at 
heart, and, as such, abhorred by Halifax and the whigs, 
became exposed to prosecution on a charge of neglect of 
duty; nor were the intercessions of the duke in hit 
favour, though made in a tone more humble than might 
have been assumed, so much as honoured with a reply. 

Undermined by Harley, and distrusted by the whigm 
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oroagfa taw that his influence was on the wane ; 
as it any gratification to him that ahnost every 
irought him asscurances that his enemies were not 
to ose much dehcacy in the exercise of such power 
y possessed. The supplies and recruits necessary 
;p his army efiective were either held back alto- 
*, or afibrded with a sparing hand. Plans sug- 
I by him were scrutinised with a closeness to 

he had heretofore been unaccustomed ; and his 
s as to the choice of persons for different employ - 

abroad were not always obeyed. It soon ap. 
I, moreover^ that the tory party had not confined 
intrigues to the court of St. Jameses alone: 
orough found himself out of favour with the 
:, at a moment when, above all others, he had a 
to expect the contrary*; nor was it but by the 
ation of consummate address that he succeeded in 
ing the impression which his highness had received, 
conducting the voluminous and irksome corre. 
^oe arising out of a state of things so unsettled, 
nuner of 1707 was chiefly spent. It is true that 
u could exhibit more of temper or discretion than 
orough ; for even lord Peterborough, who visited 
n his way home, failed in drawing him into the 
Qce of one rash or unguarded expression. Yet 
lis satisfaction great, when, in the month of 
St, the prospect of more active operations opened 
him ; not merely because he hoped, by a brilliant 
f, to recover the confidence of the queen, but 
9e the very act of superintending the movements 
army in die field promised to divert his thoughts 
I more agreeable and important channel. The 
istances which led to this renewal of the campaign, 
may so speak, were these : — 
e emperor, after completing the conquest of the 
ese, at length consented to hazard an attempt 

rttMHtmch had, not long before, with great* difBcuUjr* obtain<!d for 
tor of Hanover the command of the army OD the Rhine, vacated by 
Kb of the margrtve of Baden. 

li. II. H 
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upon Toulon ; and prince Eugene was c nmanded, 
the head of 35,000 men^ to penetrate into ProfCDce 
that purpose. Towards the en^ of June the mnAi 
began, an English fleet sweeping the coast at die 
moment. The enemy offered no resistance; and on 
26th of July, Eugene pitched his tents in the camp 
Valette, in the immediate vicinity of the place.* 
an assault been given that night, there is every 
believe that Toulon would have fallen, for the fortijgi 
tions were decayed, and the garrison intimidated ; tat 
Eugene, declining to adopt this course, attadud h fci 
form, though unable, by reason of the paucity of Ul 
infantry, to complete the investment The consequoMi 
was, that the French made haste to collect an army it 
the purpose of raising the siege; and towarda the ciMl^ 
pletion of it, Vendome received orders to detach lUx» 1 
teen battalions and twelve squadrons. Marlborough M 
S;>oner became acquainted with the march of this detadw 
went, than he resolved to bring Vendome to batde; 
and tlie deputies being with difficulty persuaded (s 
sanction the measure, he concentrated his army upon the 
Dyle. 

Tlie corps composing the allied army having been a 
good deal scattered, it was the evening of the 8th at 
they made good their consolidation. On the 10th tfat 
river was passed, and on the 11th head-quarters waie 
established at Genappe. Vendome was not left long 
in ignorance of this movement ; and guessing the reason, 
he instantly put his columns in motion, and abandoned 
his lines at Gemblours. He pushed upon Seneff, Mail- 
borough marching at the same time towards Nivelle; but 
the latter movement was no sooner communicated to him 
than he again ordered his people under arms. He 
retreated now with such precipitatidh, that, in spite of 
the efforts of count Tilly, whom Marlborough detaehed 
with a select corps to harass him, he gained, almost 
without firing a shot, the strong position of St. Denis, 
where, covered by the confluence of the Haine and one 
of its chief tributary streams, he ventured to make n 
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talt. Marlborough had scarcely begun to threaten^ 
again quitted his ground^ never pausing till he 
ined Chievres^ whence a single day's journey would 
lim beyond the Scheldt and into possession of the 
}f forts which command it. Marlborough heard 

march with extreme r^et He could not in- 
; it^ being detained by showers, which rendered the 
mpassable to artillery. Nevertheless, his quarters 
x^ on the 14th at Soignies, where a succession of 
veather kept him stationary for a fortnight On 
: of September, however, he was again enabled to 
That night he was at Ath, on the 5th he crossed 
held above Oudenard, and on the 7th reached 
n, the enemy .retiring with the utmost celerity 
the Marque, where an entrenched camp was 
. under the guns of Lille. In this attitude both 

remained for some time; the allies anxious to 
tie slightest opening for battle, while the French 
ispecially on their guard that no such opening 

be afforded. 

Qgs were in this state, when intelligence came in of 
olute failure of the attempt upon Toulon, and the 
of the allies into Italy. The happy moment, which 
3 had permitted to pass by, never returned ; and 
T it was that he felt little interested in the oper- 
}r that his means were shamefully inadequate, the 
when formally begun, made no progress. At last 
sembling of a large army in his rear compelled 

abandon the enterprise. He embarked his artil- 
id stores with all haste in the £nglish fleet, and 
ed, as he had advanced, by the Col di Tende. 
; reduced Susa, and thus secured the avenue into 
ont, he suddenly broke up his army ; sending the 
alists into Lombardy, embarking the Palatines 
alonia, and permitting the Hessians to return into 
ny. 

ugh deeply mortified by the result of this ex- 
n, of which he had been the prime mover, and 
xrhich he had anticipated so many advantages, 

H 2 
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Marlborough still continued to exert himsdf to reitore, 
if possible, that good feeling between the oourts of 
Vienna and Turin, to the absence of which he Jiudf 
attributed the present misfortune. It was dear^ indeed^ 
that on the side of Proyenoe nothing was now to bl 
gained ; still, if he could prevail upon the aOiei ft 
nominate Eugene to the chief command in Spain, li 
looked forward to better things there ; and to the 1^ 
complishment of this great end he directed all \M 
diligence and ingenuity. It was not, however, an es^ 
matter to overcome the jealousies of princes so provi 
and so unreasonable as those vrith whom he hod to derii 
The negotiation was therefore still incomplete, when ihl 
approach of winter brought the campaign to an end) 
and it behoved him to make arrangements, previom tl 
his own return to England, against the next. With lltt 
view, he met the elector of Hanover and count Wratift^ 
law at Frankfort He then visited the Hague, andhdl 
a conference with the states-general, after which he i^ 
turned for a short space to his army, still in position at 
Helchin. About the middle of October, however, dto 
weather being fairly broken, both parties, as if by commoii 
consent, quitted die field ; and the duke, leaving fail };: 
lieutenants to dispose the several brigades in winter |> 
quarters, set out again in his travelling carriage for tfae •'; 
Hague. > 

Having spent about a fortnight here, Marlborou^^ V 
set sail for London, where he arrived on the 1^ h 
of November (old style). He found the feuds in the •<- 
cabinet more bitter than ever, and a division among v 
parties such as had never existed since the Revolutidl ^p 
Both whigs and tories, though fiercely opposed H ^ 
one another, seemed to have united their efforts agaiiu^ i^ 
himself and the lord treasurer; while they equaOtiig 
espoused the cause of Peterborough, and equally assaiM ^ 
the character of admiral Churchill. We cannot patH^tn 
to describe, even shortly, the turbulent proceedings i»»( 
both houses during the first month of the session. IM le 
it suflice to state, that the most insidious efibrts WVItt- 
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made to cast reflections on Marlborough himself; tlut 
it vas seriously proposed to weaken the army in Flander^ 
by detaching firom it 15,000 men for sendee in Spain ; 
lid that not die least active in these intrigues against 
dK peace snd honour of his patron was Mr. secretary 
Bflley. The queen, moreover, with tfie obstinacy 
liidi diaracterised her, insisted on nominating her 
friends to the vacant sees; nor could all the remon- 
of Mailborough and Godolphin prevail to eflfect 
a diange in this determination. At last, however, the 
bcachery of Harley became so palpable, that one course 
«dy remained for them to adopt They formally resigned; 
nefosed to attmd a cabinet council when summoned; and 
Hadey, incapaUe of conducting the affairs of the nation 
alone^ solicited permission to retire. Great efforts were 
■ttde to mix him up in the treason of his derk, Gregg; 
bat diey £uled ; nevertheless, his retiremoit from office 
wved as the signal for a renewal of perfect confidence 
Wtveoi Marlborough and the whigs. 

Unaaimity was hardly established, when the nation at 
kige became alarmed by the threat of an invasion from 
Fruice, for the purpose of restoring the exiled family 
to the throne. The most energetic preparations were 
made to meet and repel the danger. Marlborough, by 
fiitue of his authority as commander-in-chief, not only 
lent every disposable man to Scotland, but recalled ten 
kttalions from Flanders ; while the admiralty equipped 
t fleet, in a space of time unprecedentedly brief, against 
wiiich the enemy could make no head. Numerous ar- 
icsts, moreover, took place : the duke of Hamilton with 
odier suspected persons were committed to the Tower ; 
JEdinburgh castle was strongly garrisoned ; the habeas 
eorpuB act was suspended, and the nation declared to 
be in a state of war. These measures were attended with 
die most perfect success. The chevalier St. George, 
baving with difficulty put to sea, found himself watched 
ti every station by the English squadrons ; and after 
ninly attempting to land both in Uie Forth and at In. 
was compelled to return to Dunkirk. It needed 

H 3 
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but thin to complete the triumph of Marlborough < 
til his enemies. In spite of the increased and increa 
hostility between the queen and the duchess, the 1 
of whom treated her sovereign with very little deli< 
Marlborough, if he recovered not the confidence o1 
crown, obtained that of the people ; and when tb 
proaching dissolution of parliament set him free t 
sume his place at the hesd of the army, it appear 
if his influence were at least as extensive as it had 
at any previoiu period. 

On the 2d of April (O. S.), 1708, Marlborough rei 
the Hague, where, with prince Eugene, who had 
recalled from Italy, and the pensionary Heinsius, 1 
ranged the plan of the campaign. It was agreed t 
great effort should be made in the Low Countries 
that the design should be masked by the format! 
two grand armies ; one under Marlborough in Bra 
the other under Eugene on the Moselle : that whil 
elector of Hanover acted defensively on the Rbine^ 
gene should march suddenly to the westward, and, i 
ing a Junction with Marlborough, that they should 
the enemy to a battle ; the consequences of which, si 
it prove successful, they Justly estimated at the hif 
Many difficulties must, indeed, be surmounted, er 
scheme could be realised; such as the persuadinj 
elector of Hanover to act a secondary part ; the ob 
ing of large supplies fVom the emperor and the el 
palatine ; and the keeping completely in the dark al 
members of the Dutch government, except the pensio 
Nevertheless, by dint of great personal exertioni 
Tisiting Hanover, yielding somewhat to the preju 
oi its sovereign, and alternately flattering and cui 
the petulance of the other parties, these illustrious 
riors Anally succeeded in bringing their project to 
No doubt this success, on Marlborough's part at ! 
was not effected without the endurance of some a 
he had scarcely quitted his native shores when feud 
dissensions again began ; and his return was eagerl 
lidted, not by the duchess only, but by Godolphic 
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of his own party. Yet^ though fully sensiblie 
the benefits which might have attended a compliance 
h the request, he was also keenly alive to the dangers 
\y to follow, should he, at such a crisis, abandon the 
of war. He, accordingly, sacrificed what may be 
ed party interests to the public good ; and leaving 
irhigs to imagine what they pleased, and the tories to 

on their intrigues free from interruption, he con 
d at his post as generalissimo of the allied armies, 
iring this interval the £rench monarch, encouraged 
e results of last campaign, was straining every nerve 
ing into the field a force superior, on all points, to 
of the allies. In the Low Countries, Vendome 
leld the command, though there were joined to him 
thority the dukes of Burgundy and Berri, with the 
lier dc St. George, who acted as a volunteer, and 
bllowed by a number of his chief adherents. His 
3 were recruited to the amount of 100,000 men ; 
lie received instructions to assume the initiative, 

other and not less prudent precautions were taken 
ler to give to him a decided superiority. It had 
been ascertained, that with the government of the 
1 the people of the Netherlands were discontented ; 
; negotiations were, in consequence, opened with 

of the most influential inhabitants of the great 
;, and a plan for the betrayal of them into the hands 
e French was arranged. So prudently, moreover, 
he affair managed, that of the full amount of their 
T the allies were not made aware till the power of 
ing against it had been taken away; and hence 
earlier arrangements were made under the double 
v^antage of a want of cordiality among acknow- 
i friends, and the operations of determined trea- 

among secret enemies. 

iving received from prince Eugene a promise that 
)uld join him ere the month expired, Marlborough 
•ed, on the 9th of May, to Ghent. He had re- 
id the British division cantoned there, and issued 
s that it should march to the place of general ren-^ 

H 4 
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def Toai near Bruiifielfi, wlien tn tccident opened oc 
him the particulmri of a confipiracy, of which he liad 
foi some time fwiit, hcen without nuiipicion. A wo 
WM (letecte<l in the act of putting a letter, under 
peculiar circumatancef, into the post-office: the 
leized, and the letter opened and read ; when the n 
detail! of a plot for the ailmiaaion of a French force 
the citadel of Antwerp became manifest. Marlbon 
lost no time in defeating a design which, had it 
fully accomplished^ must have seriously affected 
issues of the war. He hastened to the camp, wh 
a continued and excessive drought hindered the i 
remote of the detachments from immediately foUon 
and made such dispositions as the case would alloi 
opposing the threatened advmnce of the enemy. 

Meanwhile Vendome, disconcerted by the faihi 
his attempt upon Antwerp, made a forward movei 
to Soignies, where, at the distance of three leagues ; 
the English lines, he halted. A great and flecisive a 
appeared inevitable; for the enemy considerably 
passed the allies in numbers, and it was well ki 
that Marlborough harl determined not to decline a h 
should such be offered. An excess of prudence, 1 
ever, or the expectation that more might i;e effi 
by manceuvring than by fighting, induce^l the enen 
keep aloof. They sudilenly broke up their camp, and 
rapidly to the right through Bois Heigneur Isaac to i 
rAllieu ; where, in a position which placed tliem oi 
fUnk of Marlborough, and in some degree threat 
both Brussels and f^fOuvain, they again stooil still, 
duke received intelligence of their situation on the .' 
Doubtful of their intentions, yet justly apprehensivi 
the safety of Brussels, he fell back with all haste i 
Anderlecht ; where his tents were scarcely pitchad 
further hiformatlon came in, which indicaterl a di 
oa their part to attack Louvain. The allies had 
•ercnl marchei by their retrogreiision to Anderlc 
Mfmhclesf Marlborough determined, if posaihk 
flMfeipate the eocmy^ and to save so important a p 
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Ae pat his oolnmns in motion that very night ; tnd 
>iMihiiig without a check through a perfect deluge of 
H^ he oontriyedy by noon on the second day, to reach 
k ftroiig position of Pare: here he eitabliihed himself, 
hing his own head-quarters in the abbey of Terbank, 
4il^ dioae of Orerkirk were in the suburbs ; and so 
t^iect was his triumph over the calculations of Yen- 
biBe, that the latter resumed his ground at Brain 
Afliea without Tenturing to strike a blow. 

From the 4di of June, the date of his arrival at Pare, 
p to the beginning of July, Marlborough wss, by a 
hain of unlooked for disappointments, kept idle. £u- 
leae, unable to control the unruly passions of the 
lector, found it impracticable to march, as he had pro- 
oiaed; and without his assistance, Marlborough was in 
» eondition to act en the offensive against a general so 
r»j, yet so bold, as Vendome. It was to no purpose 
hia he despatched courier after courier to hasten Eu- 
gene in his arrangemeots. That officer, harassed by the 
of his coa4jutors, could only lament the ne-i 
which restrained him ; while, to use the expres- 
ive language of the duke himself, *' the slowness of the 
Scnnana was such as to threaten the worst conse- 
[iienoea." At last, however, it pleased the elector to 
leooaie reconciled to the state of things under his own 
isrtienlar oontroL Eugene was thus set free to follow 
he bent of his own inclinations; and the long looked for 
Dovement of the army of the Moselle towards Brabant 
But, though conducted both with skill and ra. 
r, it came too late to hinder the occurrence of more 
Imb one untoward event, of which a few words will suf- 
fee to convey a sufficiently accurate idea. 

Allusion has already been made to the general dissatis- 
hetion of the Flemings under the harsh and oppressive 
p^vemment of the Dutch. There was scarce a town of 
my importance in which the French had not their agents ; 
•d all looked to the present crisis as offering peculiar 
bdlities for the accomplishment of their wishes. Yen- 
lome entertained a similar opinion. He calculated tha^ 
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OOttld ht make liimiielf tnMtH* of Ghent, which 
mtnded the courM of the Lys tnd the Beheld, m 
u of Drugo*, the very centre of Marlhorough*! 
cotntnunicmtiotii, a greater ob^Ject would be accompl 
than even a victory in the Held might attain ; whilst I 
reduction of Oudenard, which muit without doubt 
low, would entirely destroy the connecting link 
Flanders an<l Brabant. Such were the projects wl 
he carefully meditated during the protracted dday 
his illustrious adversary at Louvain ; and to their 
fllmcnt, so soon as his arrangements were complete, 
devote(l all his strength and tidents. 

On the evening of the 4th of July the French amfj , 
broke up from Brain TAllieu, and marched rapidly upotf 
Hall and Tubise, where it was intended to pass ii0 
Benne. At dawn on the 5th, several light corps feU of 
ttom the main body, one of which, proceeding quiddf 
towards Ohcnt, took possession of the town and invetta# 
the ciUdel. Witliin six hours Arom the fall of this iniii 
portant place, Bruges likewise surrendered to a simite 
detachment acting under the orders of the count do V 
Motte; while Damme, which the same officer imme* 
ately summoned, rejecting his offbr, ho attacked and took 
by storm the fort of Plassendael, on the canal. To then 
enterprises, an Knglish division under general Murray^ 
which lay at Mariekirk, could offbr no effectual oppo* 
sition ; and even a body of cavalry, which Marlborough 
sent out to support it, arrived too late. Marlborougli 
was not less chagrined than indignant at the manner in 
which these successes were obtained. Leaving useleii 
complaints, and not loss useless alarm, to be expressed 
and experienceil by the authorities at Brussels, he da* 
tannined to check the enemy at all hazards; and with 
this view put his columns in motion, at an early hour in 
the morning of the 5th. 

The allies reached Tubise Just in time to witnoMi 
without being able to prevent, the pai>sagQ of the Benne 
by the enemy. A like issue attcn<led the pursuit towards 
tM Dender^ of which Vendome likewise made good 
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Mk passage^ losmg 300 men of his rear guards and al- 
all his boats and pontoons. Serious apprehensions 
now entertained for Oudenard, of which the works 
imperfect, and the garrison feeble ; nerertheless, 
nothing might be omitted for its preservation. Marl- 
instructed general Chanclos, who commanded at 
I, to draw what detachments he could from all the 
near, and to throw himself with these, and a 
Ipiadron of dismounted dragoons, into the place. Chan-* 
fim obeyed his instructions with great alacrity, and 
Oudenard was rendered secure against a coup de main. 

A variety of evolutions now took place, having for 
ttcir conmion object the occupation of the strong posi- 
lioii of Lessines on the Dender, by which the approaches 
to Oudenard may be said to be commanded. On one 
had, Vendome, after investing Oudenard on two sides, 
ttd ordering up a train of heavy artillery from Toumay, 
fitted a post where for some days he had lain ; on the 
odier, Marlborough, leaving 4000 men to secure Brus- 
idi^ broke up his camp at Ath, and pushed upon Her* 
ttngen. The enemy had taken the initiative in these 
movements ; the distance which they were required to 
Inverse fell, moreover, considerably short of that which 
tfae allies behoved to compass ; while the Dender lay 
between Marlborough and the ground in the occupation 
of which his safety was involved. Nothing daunted by 
these considerations, Marlborough, whom Eugene had 
joined, though without a single company or squadron in 
his train, began his march in four columns, at two 
o'clock in the morning of the 9th of July. He accom- 
plished ^ye leagues without making a pause ; he gave 
his troops five hours to rest ; and at the beating of the 
tattoo was again in full march, a strong advanced guard 
preceding him. This body, of which general Cadogan 
was at the head, made such despatch, that by midnight 
it crossed the Dender, on bridges constructed by the 
troops themselves ; thus securing the camp of Lessines, 
just as the heads of the enemy's columns arrived in 
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lights and holding it till the main body was in a coiii 
dition to take up the ground. 

The consternation of Vendome^ when informed tlul 
the allies had prevented him in his design^ was gni| 
beyond conception. He had calculated certainly on t)i| 
disinclination of Marlborough to expose the towns in )m 
rear ; and made no doubt of being able to press lb 
siege of Oudenard at leisure, should he once ^^n^h)} 
the covering army at Lessines. He was petrified 9$ 
learning that all his opinions had been formed on nl»i 
taken groimds. Marlborough was not only master il 
the defence of Oudenard^ but had boldly thrown himidf 
between the enemy and their own frontier. It was i 
step on the possible occurrence of which no one hii 
reckoned ; and it produced a degree of alarm among di 
French^ which Vendome found it impossible to xestzaia* 
Orders were promptly issued for a retrograde movemenl 
upon Gavre, where crossing the Scheld it was detow 
mined to restore the communications which had ben 
thus unexpectedly cut off. 

For some time back serious misunderstandings had 
existed between the dukes of Burgundy and Vendome 
The state into which their affairs were thrown by tbf 
decisive manoeuvre of Marlborough tended in no de- 
gree to restore harmony ; and as the allied generals wen 
not ignorant of the fact, they were not remiss in stridng 
to take advantage of it. No sooner, therefore, was il 
ascertained that the enemy were moving towards Gavx^ 
than Marlborough resolved to follow, with the donbik 
intention of delivering Oudenard from investment, and, 
should a favourable opportunity offer, forcing Vendome 
to give battle. With this view, a strong advanced guard, 
under general Cadogan, was ordered to march at day- 
break on the 15th. It was given them in charge to 
dear the roads, to construct bridges near Oudenard, and 
to establish themselves across the Scheld ; and at eight 
o'clock on the same morning the main body was com- 
manded to move, with the whole of the cavalry in finont, 
and the artillery in rear. Every thing was done with con- 
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nate skill and r^ularity. At half past ten Cadogan 
led the Schdd ; hy noon the bridges were complete ; 
the whole of his cavalry, with twelve battalions of 
took np a pomtion along the high road that extends 
een Eyne and Bevere. 

liile die allies were thns striving to anticipate the 
ly, the latter, in absolute ignorance that two leagues 
divided them fnnn Marlboroogh's advance, were 
rdy crossing the river. They made good their 
ige about noon, after which they turned to the left, 
Bomewhtt discnrderiy, because in fancied security, 
a to move. No great while elapsed ere the heads 
« columns, as well as several foraging parties which 

had sent out, became visible to Cadogan. He 
^ the latter with his cavalry, drove them back in 
isioD, and was himself charged in turn by a corps 
nench dragoons ; upon which he retired again to his 
ion, where he beoune an olject of suspicion and 
i to the enemy, idio believed that the whole of the 
1 army stood before them. They accordingly halted ; 
observing at the moment a heavy column of horse 
te act of crossing the river, drew in th<>ir patrols, in 
r to avoid exposing them to the attack of superior 
bers. 

was well for Cadogan and his little corps that a dif- 
ice of opinion among the French generals kept them 

either falling on more boldly towards their front, or 
rding an attempt upon the bridge. Had either step 

taken, the advanced guard must have perished ; for 
nain body was far in the rear, and not all the exer. 
i of Marlborough and Eugene succeeded in bringing 
to the line for a space of two hours. With the 
Iry, indeed, which led the way, Marlborough pressed 
ard so soon as the perilous situation of Cadogan 
me known, and by traversing no inconsiderable por- 
of the way at iiall gallop, he succeeded in coming 
just as the enemy appeared in order. But the 
itry, wearied with past exertions, and encumbered 

knapsacks and blankets, marched more slowly ; in. 
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deed, the leading companies tucceeded not in 
the bridge till past three in the afternoon. Each 
however, as it arrived, whether horse or foot, was 
promptly into position; and six guns being planted 
battery on a commanding eminence, the whole assmne^j 
by degrees, an imposing attitude. 

The tract of country about to become the site of <nietf I 
the most obstinate battles in modern times, is not onj^fi^ 
remarkable for its great military strength, but fbr itW 
pictiu*esque beauty and high state of cultivation. It kl (^ 
been described by one of the most classical of MiA 
borough's biographers, and on the authority of an eye- 
witness, in terms which we cannot pretend to alter ta 
for the worse. " At the distance of a mile north d 
Oudenard," says Dr.Coxe, " is the village of £yne. flcR 
the ground rises into a species of low but capadoos an* 
phitheatre. It sweeps along a moderately sized plaii^ 
southward, to near the glacis of Oudenard^ where it k 
crowned by the village of Bevere, and numerous wind* 
mills. Turning westward, it then rises into another 
broad hill, under the name of the fioser Couter ; and the 
highest point is near a tilleul or lime-tree, and a wind- 
mill overlooking the village of Oycke. From thence the ',; 
ground curves towards Marolen; and the eye glancing b 
over the narrow valley watered by the Norken, is arrested !i 
by another upland plain, which trends by Huyse, gnu j 
dually sinking till it terminates near Asper. A line 1 
representing the chord of this semicircle would com- 
mence about a league from the confluence of the Norken 
with the Scheld, and traverse the plain of Heume, 
which is nearly as high as the amphitheatre itself. 
Within this space, two scanty rivulets, gushing from the 
base of the hill of Oycke, at a small distance asunder, 
embrace a low tongue of land, the middle of which rises 
into a gentle elevation. The borders of these rivulets, 
and a part of the intervening surface, are intersected 
with encbsures, surrounding the farms and hamlets of 
Barwaen, Chobon, and Diepenbeck. At the source of 
one is the castellated mansion of Bevere or Brian, at 
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of the Other the hamlet of Khetelhoeck^ situated in 
xxly and steep recess. These streams uniting near 
iblic house, called Schaerken, proceed partly in a 
)le channel along a marshy bed to the Scheldt near 
e. The Norken, rising near Morlehem, beyond 
ke, runs for some distance almost parallel to the 
(Id ; then passing by Lede, Mullem^ and Asper, it 
ts another streamlet from die west, and terminates 
species of aanai, skirting the Schdd to a consider- 

distance below Gavre. The borders of the Norken, 
those of the other rivulets, are fringed with under- 
i^ coppices, and thickets ; and from Mullem to Her- 
m the woods are skirted with avenues. Behind, are 
osures surrounding a small plain, which terminates 
»nd the mill of Royeghem. Between these is a hollow 
[, which leads up to the hill of Oycke." Such was 
irena on which Marlborough and Vendome were des- 
d at length to try their skill : the former taking post, 
ist as his brigades came up, along the high grounds 
reen Bevere and Mooreghem mill; the latter stretching 
ss the plain from the hill of Asper on the left almost 
Tanneghem on the right. 

rhile their line was forming in the order just de- 
t)ed, the enemy kept a corps both of infantry and 
dry in £yne, of which they had taken possession 
n they drove back Cadogan's horse. Marlborough 

no sooner brought an adequate force into position, 
I he gave orders to attack the village ; and the service 

gallantly executed by Cadogan's division. The 
ntry descended the hill, crossed the rivulet near 
le, while the cavalry passed a little higher up, and 
strating to the rear, cut off all communication between 
troops within the village and those without. A sharp 
;est ensued ; but it ended in the total defeat of the 
ny, three entire battalions of whom laid down their 
8, while eight squadrons were broken and cut to pieces 
bey strove to escape across the Norken. This blow 
ed to convince the French leaders that a general 
>ii was unavoidable ; and they resolved, in opposi-> 
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tloti to the* opinion of Vfmkmiff, to gin! nthcr tl 
reorlire th« rhiirivf. 

HmI mny thing like unity of pnrpow exiited e 
now hrtwcvn the (hilci*fi of Burgundy and Vendoi 
the iiieue of ihli grr at hattle might have heen dlflbe 
hut to the laet they continued to thwart one allod 
Burgundy oommanded a Rtrong corps to pane the fi 
lmi| and to oocupy the rifling road hc t ween tlie rl?a 
of IMepenlieok and (*hohon. (General (Irimaldi^ who 
thli attack, approached the hrink of the etreani; 
finding that a tnami of Pruiwlan cavalry was prepand 
reoelye hlm^ and that a column of British infantry n 
flMt approaching to their irapport, he drew off agdn i 
took pott hear the mill of Roycghem. MeanwhUejV 
dome Helng the danger of lYrlnging on an action at 
point where the enemy would have most desired to 
attacked, directed his left to adtance ; hut the or 
being countermanded by Burgundy, no movement t^ 
place. It was now Marlborough's turn to change 
ground* He had seeUi not without dWining its causSi 
threatened attack by the right ; he duspected that anot 
and a more formidable would anHrtx foUow, and he 
solved to meet it by making such dispositions as 
nature of the ground would allow. Twelve battali* 
were promptly moveil up from Kyne to support the lij 
troops which lined the hedges about Groenevelde, whi 
further force of 80 battalions, under the duke of Arg] 
threw Itself upon Bchaerken. It was high time t 
these corps should be at their posts. I'he ener 
strengthened by large drafts from the left, gradui 
prolonged the line to the right, till they completely o 
flanked the allies, and tlien Bilvanoing at quick ti 
attacked every hedge, field, and farm-house with 
utmost fury. A fierce and obntinate battle ensued, 
was fought, too, either hand to hand, or by the fin 
musketry alone; for such was the precipitancy m 
which both sides rushed Into battle, thtit scarcely a fit 
piece could be brought to besr. 

Whik this itruggie was going on, Marlborough wl 
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brigade ifter brigade from bis rigbt^ and throwing 
fresh division as it arrived to the left of those last 
id^ he gradually shifted his ground so as to render 
>int assailed not the centre, but almost the extreme 
of his line. His next measure was to keep the 
^'aleft in check, by drawing up along the edge of 
orass which skirts the Norken, a body of Prussian 

while with his 0¥m left he manoeuvred to overlap 
lemy's right, and cut it off. Some desperate fight- 
tended the progress of this masterly evolution : a 
of cavalry which he sent forward to dear the plain 
Royeghem, was annihilated by a fire of musketry 
the enclosures ; in like manner his infantry suf- 
heavily while dislodging the French tirailleurs from 
edges and coppices about the castle of Bevere and 
rken, yet was the design completely successful, 
lal Overkirk, pushing rapidly with his Dutch di- 
s round the slope of the Boser Cauter, gained the 
f Oycke, where he brought up his left shoulder till 
id completely turned the enemy; while Argyle, 
ng every thing before him, broke off all connection 
en the troops at Groenevelde and those behind the 

Thus was the right of the French army sepa- 
entirely from its centre and left ; the only road of 
lunication being by the mill of B^yeghem, and the 
es and passes of Marolen. 

ylight, which had long been waning, now totally 
peared ; yet the combat was sustained with a degree 
itinacy rarely equalled. The battalions fought singly, 
sn fields, behind hedges and ditches, or in gardens, 
yards, and other enclosures; and the horizon seemed 
« with the ceaseless flashes of their musketry. But 
fought by no means upon equal terms. The left 
e enemy, encumbered by the morass, could bring 
ipport to their comrades on the right ; while the 
, doubling round that devoted wing, swept it on 
flanks, in the rear and in front, with murderous 
rs. As day closed in, however, the effects of the 
less were gradually experienced by themselves in 

L. II. I 
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a very awlcward manner; they umed their lory 
upon another; and it required aU the actiTity ol 
generals and other offleera to check such a fire al) 
had once hegun. To stop the carnage^ indeed^ it be 
necessary to cease firing altogether; and Uie en 
gladly availing themselves of the paose^ stole o 
they best could from the field of battle. In this j 
ture, £ugene> with happy forethought^ commandei 
drums of his own battalions to beat the French at 
hl^; and instructed the refugee officers that si 
under him, to call aloud the numbers and titles of 
regiments as they knew to be in the field. The i 
sure was attended by the most successful result : i 
titudes of fugitives dropped in by ones and twos \ 
the Dutch and British Une^ and they were all^ U 
amount of some thousands, made prisoners. N< 
thdcM, the enem/s loss was both directly and pro 
tionally less severe than might have been expec 
Vendome, indeed, seeing that all was lost, withtfaev 
people with admirable coolness ; and though he faik 
collecting immediately about himself more than 20^ 
men, his exertions undoubtedly saved the lives of t 
times that number. The total loss of the vanquished 
been computed at 6000 killed and wounded, with S 
prisoners; nor did that of the victors fall short of 5< 
The retreat of the enemy was disorderly in the 
treme ; for though the right had scarcely been enga 
a panic fell both upon men and officers, which Vend 
found it impracticable to control. Scarcely an efibrt 
made to form a rear.guard ; while the whole mass, joi] 
the fugitives from the battle, fled pell-mell along 
road to Ghent. It was impossiUe for Marlborou^ 
long as darkness endured, to attempt any pursuit ; 
on the first blush of dawn, forty squadrons were sent 
who hung upon the enemy's rear, cut off both st 
glers and baggage, and created serious alarm through 
their ranks. It was of the utmost consequence, likev 
that an unfinished line of walls, which connected 
Scheld with the Lys between Ypres and Wame 
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I be seized ; and of these general Lottmn^ who 
andeJ the detached corps, made himself master. 
wsa die state of affairs, when Eugene departed for 
>ls, in order to hasten the march of his own army, 
oroogh likewise, after seeing to the wounded and 
ers, broke up, and on the l6th of July established 
ad-quarters at Werwick, with his left at Comines, 
is right extended towards Menin. 
the meanwhile, Vendome had fallen back behind 
nal of Bruges, where he was joined hy the duke 
Twick at the head of a large reinforcement ; and 
my again amounted, at a moderate computation, to 

00 men. Here he made haste to entrench him. 
for though France lay exposed to insult, almost to 
Tj centre, it was scarcely to be feared that MarL. 
^, cut off from his supplies by way of Ghent, 

venture to leave Lille md Toumay in his rear. 
¥ms Vendome deceived in this su{^position. By 
orough himself, indeed, the propriety of carrying 
ir into the enemy's country was strongly urged ; 
le practicability of doing so was fully demonstrated 
Q facility with which town after town submitted 

parties sent out for the purpose of levying con- 
ions. Nevertheless, even Eugene considering the 

1 as too hazardous, he abandoned it, and applied 
If to the task of out-manoeuvring his opponents, and 
; siege to Lille : and it was a task attended with 
titles of no ordinary magnitude. Not to mention 
in point of numbers, the enemy had in the field an 
superior to his, Marlborough was cut off, by the 
ation of Ghent and Bruges, from all water oom- 
aitioii with Antwerp. Every gun, therefore, every 
I, every roimd of ammunition and entrenching 
nost of necessity be transported from Holland by 

and when the delay and inconvenience attending 
a procedure is considered, it cannot surprise us to 
that the idea was held in utti&t ridicule by the 
"h. officers. 

le, the capital of French Flaaders, wtf^ at the 

I 2 
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period of which we are writing, coniidered to be one ol 
the Btrongeit placet in the world. Situated upon a swampf 
plain, it waa begirt by works constructed under the e|t 
of Vauban, who had added greatly to their defenaibilit^ 
by the erection of a citailel even more regular thMi 
the town itself. It was garrisoned by 1 5,000 excefleift 
troops, under the command of marshal Boufflers, at 
officer conspicuous among his compeers for the talflil 
and obstinacy with which he had defended more thtt 
one fortified place. It was against this city, corend* 
by a field force of 100,000 men, that Marlborough aai 
Eugene proposed to commence operations ; and that, too^ 
in the face of all the difficulties arising out of remote 
magazines, and the dangers likely to attend the transport' 
of stores. When it is stated that the nearest depdt wis 
Brussels, a city twenty-five leagues distant from the 
scene of action ; that the stores necessary at the fery' 
opening of the siege required 15,000 horses to convey 
them ; and that the train, when in motion, covered Mm 
teen miles of road, some notion will be formed of the 
risks attending its progress, through a country possessed 
chiefly by the enemy: and when it is further stated, that 
this prodigious train made good its journey without the 
loss of so much as one man or one horse, the genius of 
him who planned, not less than the vigilance of those 
who executed, the march, will, we presume, receive from 
every reader the highest commendation. Yet such is 
the fact. Though the enemy were well aware of the 
very day when it was intended that the whole should 
set out, and saw the train more than once during its 
progress, such was the accuracy of Marlborough's calcn« 
lations, tliat they were never able so much as to hazard 
an attack. The convoy set out from Brusseb on the 
6th of August, and on the 12th came into the allied 
camp at Helchin, whither Marlborough had advanced to 
meet it the day before. 

In no trifling degree influential towards the safe-con* 
duct of this important convoy was prince Eugene. That 
gallant chief, after concerting matters with Marlborough, 
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ed his own anny at BnuueiM, with which he 
i 80 as to distract the attention of the enemy; 
w arrived^ to make final dispositions for the 
of the place. These were speedily accom« 
The prince of Orange having on the 11th 
he abhey of Marquette^ already occupied all 
between the Upper and the Lower Dyle ; 
!ne, crossing the Marque to communicate with 
lally drew on the circle till it became com- 
placed Lisle in a state of Uockade. The oon« 
siege was thus entrusted to him^ Marlborough 
n himself the care of covering it; and he had 
command an army composed of 50 battalions 
, with a train of 120 battering guns^ 40 mor- 
witzers^ and 400 ammunition wagons. 
Marlborough, after the retreat of the French 
canal of Bruges^ encamped at Werwick. On 
r July he moved to Menin, and^ as we have 
, again shifted his ground on the 12th of 
' marching upon Helchin. Here the great 
m Brussels reached him ; and. here^ for the 
pose of protecting Eugene's dispositions^ and 
he progress of such fresh supplies as were 
^, he remained till the 23d. On the morning 
Y, however^ he passed the Scheld at Pottes^ 
his head-quarters at Amougies^ threw himself 
of communication between the armies of the 
»erwick and Vendome. But these generals^ 
at all hazards to form a junction^ marched 
us routes one towards the other; Vendome 
e Scheld at Ninove, while Berwick moved 
through Herine. On the 30th they accord- 
d in the plain between Gramont and Lessines^ 
i 2d of September were in position between 
id Willemeau^ with 140 battalions^ and 250 
amounting in all to 1 10^000 men. A corps 
had been left, under the count de la Motte^ 
bent and Bruges. 

ough was soon made acquainted with this 

I 3 
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fonnation; and not doubting that the next moven 
would lead round the source of the Marque into 
country between that river and the Dyle, he made 
pofitions to meet and avert the threatened danger, 
zecroflsed the 8cheld, marched in a direction nearly 
rallel to that followed by the enemy, and arrived on 
4th of September in a poaition which he had previc 
selected^ having his right in the village of Noyelles, 
his left in Peronne. Nor was he deceived in the n( 
which he had assumed as to the designs of Vendo 
for that enterprising chief doubled round the Marqu 
the very route anticipated, and appeared in front o 
allies within the space of two hours after they had 1 
up their ground. Here he halted ; and here, foi 
space of twelve days, both armies continued station! 
While these movements were in progress, Eugeni 
pressing the siege with all the diligence which ar 
adequate equipment, and an engineer department 
reverse of perfect, would allow. On the 22d of 
gust, about eight o'clock in the evening, the trei 
were opened; on the following night, the chap 
St. Magdalen, which the garrison had converted in' 
outwork, was stormed and taken, and the parallel 1 
extended, two batteries were thrown up, which op 
their fire at daylight. The night between the 24tl 
25th was spent in tracing out the second parallel^ 
obtaining sueh cover as would permit the men to woi 
day ; and an additional batlery of cannon, as well as se 
mortars and howitzers, began to play the same evei 
On the 26th, soon after dark, the garrison made a 
perate effort to recover the chapel ; they succeeded^ 
razed it to the ground. But the progress of the se 
attacks was not interrupted for a moment. The 
parallel was drawn to the river on the 27th, and : 
batteries being constructed and armed over nighty 
whoje began to batter in breach at dawn, on the m 
ing of the 28th. There was a fortified mill neai 
gate of St. Andrew, from the occupation of whicl 
besiegers expected great advantages. It was galli 
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on the 29th ; but the fire from the town came 
ao marderousty upon it^ that the assailants were com- 
peDed to retire. The same thing took phM^e next day ; 
Upon which Eugene commanded that it should be 
kerned, and the garrison could not hinder the orda 
from being obeyed. 

By this time, the whole of the battering guns were 
mounted ; and their fire, besides subduing that of the 
enemy, effected a wide breach in the salient angle of the 
Doimterscarp of one of the homworks. It was stormed 
that night ; and, in spite of a defence in the highest de- 
gree creditable to the garrison, a lodgment was effected. 
Fresh approaches were immediately pushed towards other 
portions of the works, which a vigorous sortie, executed on 
die 10th of September seemed scarcely to retard ; and new 
batteries being erected, a sap was at the same time run in 
the direction of the covered way. As, however, the lat- 
ter oocorrenoe did not befall till the 17 th, Marlborough, 
who visited the trenches on the 18th, expressed himself 
grievously disappointed with the progress made ; but 
on the 20th, ^e works being considerably advanced, 
another assault was hazarded. It put the besiegers in 
possession not only of part of the covered way, but of a 
demi-bastion, and several places of arms ; though with 
a loss which, in the eyes of some, more than counter- 
balanced the advantage obtained, inasmuch as it fell not 
short of 2000 men. 

We have already stated, that while the covering army 
under Marlborough occupied a position between Noyelles 
and Peronne, the combined forces of Berwick and Ven- 
dome took up a corresponding allignment in their front. 
The right of the enemy extended towards Ennevelin, and 
their left rested upon Gondecourt ; and all their pro- 
ceedings led to the belief that a desperate effort would 
be made to raise the siege. During the interval be* 
tween the 5th and the 7th^ for example, strong working 
parties were employed in clearing out the defiles and 
repairing the roads ; and at an early hour in the morning 
of the 10th, their whole line was in motion. But MarU 
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borough had not witted the hreadiing ipaoediut iMa 
to him. Besides moving up a oonsideraUe leinfo 
ment from the besieging army^ he had devoted nig^t 
day to the strengthening of his position, and now i 
secure behind a chain of field-works, whidi it w 
have been nothing short of insanity to attempt 
village of Sedin^ indeed, in advance of his exti 
right, was attacked and taken ; but no farther hostil 
were hazarded. The same Uiing occurred more 
once, from the 10th to the 15th ; the Frendi repeal 
reconnoitring Marlborough's lines, and, as it would 
pear, with little satisfaction to themselves; when 
suddenly withdrew entirely from his presence, am 
back upon Bachy Berse. On the l6th they were 
camped on the other side of the Marque, between 
windmill of Pottes and Aubert U Trinity. 

Accurately corresponding with these movements 
the attitudes assumed by Marlborough. The l6th 
him thrown back upon his left, and occupying a new 
between Peronne and Forest. He thus faced his adv( 
ries, though on a new front; and when they i 
marched to their right, he likewise fUed to the left, 
on the 20th, his camp extended from Leers to Tref 

It was in the midst of these evolutions that the h 
work of Lille was assaulted and taken, as has just 
described, after a severe struggle. Among the woui 
on that occasion was Eugene himself; a misfortune w 
caused great regret to Marlborough, and imposed i 
him a double load of care and anxiety.' There wa 
officer, possessed at once of sufficient rank and taler 
whom the conduct of the siege could be entrusted; 
hence he was called upon not only to observe Vend 
but likewise to keep the besieging corps to their c 
He was not inattentive to either class of these impoi 
trusts. Every morning saw him on horseback at the 
blush of dawn : when all was quiet in front, he rode 
to the lines ; and he returned again every evening, 
he mig^t be at hand to observe such measures ai 
■kilful antagonist might adopt. By thus appearini 
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^ at aD pcnnts wbeie danger Uueatened, or labour 
be endoied, be infoaed to much of bis own seal 
ergy into ^oae around bim, diat mi tbe 23d die 
yf the tenaiDons f eD, togedier with a large portioa 
soTcied way. 

baTe bad freqfoent occasion to point ont^ ibat 
roag^^ bike a master-spirit, not <Hily managed tbe 
>f bis own particular proYinoe, but in a great de- 
odacted tbe war, by bis counsel and advice, on 
its of tbe arena. Tbe attadc on Tonkm haiii^ 
md matters becoming daily less and less satis- 
in Spain, be bad proposed diat a diTersion sboold 
e in fsTOor of die Netberlands, by landing a body 
IS in Normandy. Unfortonately, tbe command 
expedition was entrusted to general Erie, an of. 
ffidendy intelligent and braye as a seomd, bat 
loompetent to guide an independent force, by 
of his excessiTe dread of responsibility. The 
nee of a few bands of irregnlar troops akmg die 
sred to alarm him into a persoasion that no good 
cerue firom the measore ; be dierefore refused to 
sren an attempt at landing, and returned to the 
after a profidess absence of a few weeks. Marl- 
1 was mortified at the occurrence; yet, widi cha- 
3C energy, he sought to turn even fulure to 
He caused £rle's division to be landed at 
whence alone it was now practicable to procure 
a for the siege ; and he found the general hi^y 
n collecting and forwarding stores, in spito both 
distance and the difficulties which attended dieir 
t. 

ig^ the siege proceeded more slowly dian was 
1, the enemy had not only suffered much in the 
their outworks^ but began to experience a defi- 
rf powder and other necessaries for a protracted 

They found means to communicate their situ- 
► Vendome, who strained every nerve for their 
ill, perceiving that all other devices failed, be 

die following bold but hazardous expedient. 
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He eauied a body of caralry to lo«d their hones 
num with a bag containing fortj pounds of powdt 
the croup of the aaddle. By folk>wing a drcuitoui i 
they paMed unperoeived along the flank of Marlboro 
army^ and dashing at an interval in the lines of tk 
sieging force, endearoured to cut their way into the 
They were vigorously and promptly opposed; yet, d 
multitudes fell, the greater number contrived to 
good their passage, amid the plaudits of the ver 
who strove to check them. The supply, which 
very seasonably, was received with thankfulness 1 
governor; and the Are from the town, which had c 
slackened, was renewed with fresh vigour. 

The French generals, hopeless of raising the sii 
violence, endeavoured now to place the besiegeri 
state of blockade, by cutting the sluices of the i 
inundating the low lands, and closing up the f 
avenues which led to Brussels and to Antwerp, 
road to Ostend alone remained open, yet even : 
threatened; and it became a matter of the first coi 
ation that an ample convoy should be sent up, wh 
the means of so doing were within reach. Erie \i 
cordingly instructed to prepare every disposable 
and wagon, and to load them all with such mui 
as the place contained; while general Webb, at th 
of 6*000 men, was detached as an escort for 
protection. The rumour of these proceedings no 
went abroad, than Vendome and Berwick brol 
from their camp, and manoeuvred to intercept th 
ply. Marlborough was not slow on his part in m 
them with counter-movements. Like the pieces \ 
chess-board, these great armies shifted from post tc 
while the leaders of each strove to conceal the real 
by which the one sought to destroy, the other to i 
the valuable prize. On the one hand, the count 
Motte was commanded to march from liis camp 
servation at Brussels, and to lead i22,000 men up 
expected escort; on the othev, Cadogan, with 
battalions and 1500 chosen horse, marched 
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road to sapport it On the 27th of September 
ivoy quitted Ostend ; it croased the canal of 
rt at Leffinghen the same ni^t, and directing its 
)y Slype and Moerdjke, lought to defile throng 
r^ under cover of the wood of Wynendale. Frran 
ment the utmost vigilance was needed in every 
md man attached. to the escort. Webb, with 

promptness^ threw I6OO infantry into Ouden. 
1st in time to save it from La Motte. Mean. 
he cavalry under Cadogan was at Hoghlede^ 
out parties as far as Ichteghem, where some squa. 
f French horse were seen^ though diey did not 
encounter. Cadogan immediately hastened to 
:, upon which Webb had commanded the escort 
mtrate ; and the whole being brou^t together, 
ardied upon Wynendale. Here the heads of 
te's columns became visible in a plain, through 
ing between the wood and a low coppice. Webb 
f pushed forward his cavalry to occupy their at- 

and, throwing two raiments into the woods 
r flank, formed in two lines, so as to lean his 
x)n the castle of Wynendale. In this position 
ted La Motte, who came on with great show of 
)n, in very superior numbers. The action was 
rhile it continued, but it was short. The corps 
i in the woods, as well as a cloud of skirmishers, 
Webb had disposed with admirable judgment 

the brushwood, reserving their fire till the 

line was passed, opened, at a few yards' distance, 
irderous effect upon the flank, and threw them 
itate of disorder, from which they could not be 
d. They broke and fled, in spite of the exer- 
their leader to rally them ; and the convoy which 
sed in the interval by the rear of die wood, came 
>ut the loss of a single wagon to Menin. Im- 
ly the labours of the siege were resumed with 
ergy ; and Eugene being now able to superintend 

person, hopes of a speedy and glorious termin- 
ere encouraged. 
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A new expedient wan deviied by Vendoroe 
purpofc of averting the threatened danger. H( 
with a coniiiderablc detachment from the Scheld 
through Ghent ; Joined count de la Motte betwec 
dyk and the canal which connect! Bruges with 
dael; opened the iluicei there, as he had done el 
and laid the whole country under water to the y 
der of the Dyke. He then reinforced the ga 
Nieuport; and establishing a post of 1000 : 
600 horse in rear of Leffinghen^ completely ci 
communication between Ostend and the lines, 
borough no sooner heard of these designs^ than I1 
Toured to prevent them ; but he was too lat 
entire face of the country resembled a large lal 
it was only by packing ammunition in skins^ i 
yeying these in flat boats, that farther supplies 
sent up. A curious kind of warfare was th 
quence, boat engaging boat, and wagon contend 
wagon ; nevertheless supplies were still procure< 
with increased hazard, and in diminished quani 

Things were in this state, when marshal Ove 
once the ablest and the most tractable of the Dul 
manders, died. Marlborough lamented him 
public and private grounds, and obtained for 1 
continuance of the pension which the father had 
from the British government ; but though naturi 
ing, he was not in a situation to permit the in( 
of useless sorrow. Lille still held out ; while t] 
fatigablo Vendome, by surprisifig the important 
Leffinghen, cut off the last link which connei 
besiegers with the depots. Had Houfflcrs been i 
this circumstance, it is highly probable that h( 
have continued his defence ; for though the bod 
place was breached, and an aHHault threatened, 
rifton was numerous, and the means of rcHlHtancc 
but he was not aware of it. On the 2^(1 of ( 
therefore, after sixty days of open tr(«nch(!H, he f 
to capitulate ; and, as an act of juHtia; to hiii g 
and skiU, was permitted to name his own tern 
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I up the town ; and retii-ed^ to sustiun a second 
rith the remains of his garrison^ into the citadeL 
French troops were scarcely withdrawn^ and the 
ut in possession of the town^ ere the attack of the 
began^ with all the vigour which the exhausted 
the magazines would permit. To recruit these^ 
Br, numerous parties were from time to time sent 
ance^ which swept away com^ cattle^ and other 
des^ from the open country ; while Marlborough, 
id previously done^ maintained a commanding po- 
;o as to cover both the besiegers and their foragers, 
direct effort to interrupt the si^e was esteemed 
i, Vendome and Berwick made haste to devise 
»lan of operations. They determined to make a 
K>n Brussels, where the principal magazines of 
^s were deposited ; and as a strong party among 
abitants favoured their design, they entertained 
doubt of its accomplishment. While, therefore, 
imselves continued to hold their entrenched camp 
le course of the Scheld, thus separating the allied 
om the point threatened, they directed the elector 
ria, who had recently returned from the Rhine, 
h from Tournay, upon the capital of Brabant, 
ctor, at the head of 15,000 men, arrived before 
'£ on the 24th of November, and immediately 
led the governor to open his gates. It was for. 
or the confederate cause that the command of a 
I important had been entrusted to an officer of 
and experience. M. Paschal rejected the ene- 
oposal with disdain; and though his garrison 
id to scarce 7000 men, at once maintained 
against their approaches, and overawed the 
ed among the burghers. 

the intuitive readiness of a great general. Marl- 
had foreseen this attempt, and was prepared, so 
he enemy's plans were developed, to counteract it. 
caused reports to be circulated of an intended 
r up of his own army for the winter ; which were 
e readily credited, in consequence of the removal 
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of the fivki artillery to Menin, tnd the ottentatiooi 
■election of quarten for himaelf and hit staff at Coun 
tray. An his fint inarch likewiw led in the directio& 
of the latter town, eren his own people were deoeiTed; 
while the enemy, secure as they imagined themsdfa 
to be, ceased to exercise even common vigilance. B«t 
in the midst of these false impressions, he suddenly bent 
his steps towanls the Scheld, of which, under the voy 
guns of the enemy's advanced works, he made good 
the passage at three points. Assembling his whole 
force on the heights of Chidenard, he advanced agsinit 
the corps entrenched there, and drove it, almost withoit 
firing a shot, back upon (irammont The road to Bmi- 
sels was thus opened, and Marlborough lost no time in 
seising it Sending back Eugene to resume the siege, 
lie pushed with the remainder of the army towards Orn- 
berg ; and occupying with a strong detachment the town 
of Alost, arrived himself on the !29th at Brussels. The 
dector precipitately retreated, leaving his cannon and 
wounded behind; and Marlborough entered the city in 
triumph. 

This brilliant manoeuvre being executed, and ample 
stores forwarded to Lille, Marlborough withdrew to die 
Rhine, in a position outside of which he continued in- 
active till the beleaguered fortress submitted. It capito- 
lated on the 1 1th of I>ect»mber ; and the enemy, naturally 
concluding that the campaign was at an end, broke up 
for the winter. But, advanced as the season was, Marl- 
borough felt that not yet could repose be granted to his 
weary troops. Though himself labouring under a severe 
indisposition, he formed the bold design of rccovodng 
both Ghent and Bruges ; and on the 1 8th of December the 
former city was invested, Eugene covering the attack 
with the corps recently employed at Lille. Vendome 
had thrown a strong ^ison into this place, and in- 
structed La Motte the governor to imitate the example 
of Boufflers, by holding out to the last extremity: bat 
his instructions were inadequately fulfilled. On the S4(h, 
the trenches were opened ; on die 25th, a feeble sortie 
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arrest the progress of the workmen ; and on the 
'hen the batteries were ready to act, the governor 
d to capitulate. He was admitted to terms, sueh 
d not have been granted had the season of the 
in more favourable to the besi^^ers ; and Ghent 
•re acknowledged the sovereignty of Austria, 
le very day which witnessed the evacuation of 
a deputation of magistrates arrived from Bru- 
ti the welcome intelligence that from it also the 
garrison was withdrawn. The example was 

by the troops in Plassendael and Leffinghen 
ndoned their posts without waiting to be threat- 
rhus were all the places which had been lost 
he earlier part of the campaign recovered ; after 
Marlborough and £ugene, leaving to count Tilly 
^ of lodging the men in cantonments^ departed 
iague. 

i this memmable campaign was in progress, 
:curred elsewhere, calculated wmt of diem to 
many to excite the disgust of our great com- 

In Spain and Italy, the war, if it assum^ not 
itely unfavourable aspect, made little progress ; 
any, no advantage was taken of the enony's 
idged weakness ; the elector of Hanover in undis- 
1-humour resigned his command; Victor Ama- 
ame daily more and more selfish ; the king of 

beginning again to complain of honours and 
ithheld, threatened to diminish his contingent ; 
K)pe, after excommunicating the emperor, levied 
ad commenced hostilities. Meanwhile, the state 
B at home became daily more and more embar- 

Partly by his own imprudence, P<^7 through 
s of zeal in the cause of his patron prince 
idmiral Churchill rendered himself so obnoxious, 
very brother was at last compelled to counsel 
*ment from office ; while the whigs made use of 
:tory, only for the purpose of paving the way 
er. 
igth the prince of Denmark died, and the party 
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wliicli hi* hml HUpiMirUil, Mmictimca witli i retter goo^ 
will than (liMTi'tion, lont itii rliirf rallying point flomcrt 
now canii' into office an |in*fii(leiit of the council ; Whtf« 
ton wan aiiiM)int4>fl lonl li(Mit4*nant of In^land ; and lorf 
IVinhroke advanced to the dignity of lord high admlnl 
ThcM' proniotionH vrvn* H|H*(>fiily folIowi*d by a palfiifell 
and rapid lomi of influence on the ]Nirt of CtodolpUft 
Directing her original diNJike of the whigH towardi dil 
ininiHt4T hy whom hIu* had lN*en induced to accept thdr 
■crviccH, the queen now l(Mike<l u|)oii the noble tmiUKr 
with an unfriendly eye; while Halifax and Hunderliod 
plagueil him with conNtant cahaln, necking their own mU 
vancement at every exjietiM* of the public iicrvice. Thai 
deftertiHl by Iuh mivereign, and exiMiM'd altnoat aingle- 
hande<l to the |)ermHMitionH of Iuh |M)litical encmic^ 
(rodolphin ceaHe<l not to im|H)rtune Marlborough with 
4iitreatieii to return ; a mode of procifding in which^ 
Htrange to nay, he wan ably Hecondefl by the «IuchcM. It 
wan a neriouH cauHe of chagrin to Marllwrough, that the 
Htati* of afiUini on the Continent would not i^ennit him to 
olN'y theM> HoliritAtionH; homtIouh, indeed, that even the 
»udden rhnngeof tone jH^rceptible in the corrc*fipondence 
of the duclieNH Kcarcejy Kufficefl to coniujle liim under it. 
Haiiguine ho|M'H had lN*en encouragnl, Ijoth ]jy the 
duke and the treaHurer, that now at length, when the ' 
active iM'AHon of the year whh expired, the former woukl 
In* enablerl to paHH over to the afwlHtance of liia party. 
Th(we ho|H'fi were not realiwd ; for the KtateH refuning to 
aanction the departure both of MarllMirough and Ku- 
gene, and the latt4!r claiming the right of withdrawing 
during tla* (>arlier winter montliN, Marllwrough couM 
not, how(*yer anauouH, diHiiuU; the point. He remaimMl, 
therefore, at the Hague up to the middle of February ; 
exerting himNelf all the while to rentoro unanimity 
among the allieM, and to Hmooth away every impedi- 
ment to a Huc('4fwful op<'ning of next campaign. Nor 
were his exertiouH miiiplaced. Jiy judicioua management^ 
tlie king of Fnifwia wan rentored to good humour; the 
Iio|M! waa jiacifleil; and the exorbitant prctenaiona of the 
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ze of Savoy, if neither gratified nor set aside, were 
ill events duded. 

[n the meanwhile other and not less delicate causes 
anxiety arose. The pressure of the contest in which 
i had so long heen engaged began now to be severely 
t by France, where the total destruction of foreign 
mnerce, together with a constant drainage of sup. 
es for the armies abroad, were productive of great 
Bfering among all classes in the community. In spite, 
neover, of his successes in Spain, Louis could not but 
d that on the whole the results of the war had been 
favourable to him ; and he looked forward, not with- 
t serious apprehension, to the return of summer, 
ider such circumstances, he began to direct his views 
the re-establishment of peace; not, as he had hitherto 
ne, by seeking avowedly to alienate the allies from one 
other, but by proposing terms so favourable, that 
obts of his sincerity could scarcely fail to be excited. 
: these proposals, as one by one they were brought for- 
trd, Marlborough took care that his own government 
onld be made acquainted; and when, in February, 
09^ he crossed over to London, he brought with him 
Sonnation so ample, that by many he was believed to 
ne in the capacity of mediator in a definitive treaty, 
e cannot pretend to give of these transactions the full 
d accurate details which their importance may seem 
demand; but the following may be taken as a brief 
[tome of the progress and result of this negotiation. 
On the present, as on every previous occasion, Louis 
^ by making to the states and the empire such 
ertures in secret as the reports of his spies led him to 
lieve would best conduce to the furtherance of his own 
shes. To the Dutch, for example, he professed his 
idiness to relinquish Spain and the Indies, the Mi- 
lese and the Netherlands, provided he could obtain 
i kingdom of the Two Sicilies for his grandson. He 
led to this an assurance that the question of the 
indary should be adjusted to the perfect satisfaction 
the states ; and that numerous commercial advantages 

VOIk II. K 
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should be secured to them. While his^ emissaries hd 
this lanp^age at the Hague, the pope was oommissioiii 
to inform the emperor that the duke of Aigou wod 
readily yield to the archduke Charles both the Spankl 
Italian territories and the Netherlands, provided he wa 
permitted to retain the sovereignty of Spain itself «M 
the Indies. These insidious and artful prooeedinil 
though not long concealed from Marlborough, exciM 
in his mind far less of uneasiness than arose ooti 
others which succeeded them. The enemy, peroeiv 
ing that little was to be done by intrigues which btf 
upon their face the stamp of insincerity, adopted a dm 
expedient; and, by an affectation of perfect opranoi 
endeavoured to rouse into action those jealousies whidii 
sense of common danger kept dormant. It was aecod 
ingly requested, in the name of the French king, da 
plenipotentiaries should be privately received, by whoi 
such proposals of peace might be submitted as would 1 
agreeable to all the allies. Assurances were, moreofC 
given, that no question connected with Spain, the Indifl 
Milan, or the Low Countries, would be permitted t 
stand in the way of an accommodation ; that a satisfiu 
tory barrier would be granted to the Dutch ; and tb 
Louis would award to each of the powers adequate sati 
faction on every point where their pretensions were Ki 
sonable. Upon this basis, and upon none other, was 
now proposed that negotiations should be opened; ai 
the exhausted condition of their country rendering tl 
states-general well disposed to adopt it, to Marlborou| 
the question was referred for ultimate decision. 

Marlborough was not unaware that, among otb 
charges brought against him by his enemies, he hi 
been accused of protracting the war for the mere gml 
flcation of his own avarice. We are well inclined 
believe that the charge, if not absolutely groundlei 
was grossly exaggerated; yet is it just to allow th 
both Marlborough and the duchess gave frequent u 
f^bring proofs that there were few things in life wli» 
tiiey rained so much as money. On the present ooe 
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llMiy however, whatever the duke's inclinations might be, 
■b possessed both rectitude and tact enough to decline 
Pie dangerous responsibility thus pressed upon him. 
question of peace or war was referred without re- 
ion to the queen's government; and Marlborough 
forward in the single and obvious character of a 
latist or public agent only. A great deal of cor- 
idence passed in consequence between him and the 
while he yet lingered at the Hague ; and 
he returned home, the propositions of the French 
'tenarch formed the principal subject of discussion be- 
tireen him and his colleagues. 

' On the 1st of March, 1709, Marlborough arrived in 

44XHion ; on the 2d he took his seat, amid the warm 

WDgratulations of the assembly, in the house of lords. He 

•eedved, as usual, the thanks of parliament, and voted 

^ivthe "act of grace;" a decree of the legislature which 

irtermined that no man should be called to account for 

Ihe part which he might have acted prior to a certain 

Irte, in any disputes relative to the succession. But from 

Ae queen he received no marks of kindness, nor even 

ef civility. The influence of Mrs. Masham, the violence 

of the duchess, and the humiliating position into which 

flbe was thrown with respect to the whigs, seem to have 

emipletely alienated Anne from her ancient favourite ; 

vhile the whigs themselves scrupled not to demonstrate, 

hf every imaginable proceeding, an absolute distrust 

in their half-tory coadjutors. Both Marlborough and 

Godolphin were treated with studied coldness. Indi- 

Tiduals the most decidedly opposed to them in every 

R^pect were advanced to offices of trust; till at last both 

Ae general and the treasurer felt that they continued in 

office by suflferance only; nay, the very victories achieved 

bf Marlborough had manifestly lost their lustre in the eyes 

both of the government and thepeople. Itwas under these 

^stressing and humiliating circumstances that Marlbo- 

Rmgh was invited to return to the Hague, for the purpose 

of carrying on the negotiation, of the report of which he 

bad been the bearer; at the same time that it was more 

K 2 
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than broadly hinted to him that the people of Eng 
lequired a peace both honourable and of ipeedy 
duaion. 

Marlborough visited the Continent twice daring 
ipring of this year, and twice returned to Londoi 
order to explain the order of hia conduct^ and m 
fresh instructions. Nor were these precautions by 
means uncalled for. In the first place^ the Fn 
monarch left no artifice of diplomacy untried, for 
purpose of blinding and over-reaching the allies. 
one moment he proposed to dismember Spain ; to n 
a large portion of it to Charles of Austria, an 
reserve the remainder for his grandson. At ano 
he held out on the subject of the Dutch frontier al 
refusing to give up the very places of which^ aboi 
others, it appeared to Marlborough that the comi 
ought not to remain with France. Nor were otha 
less worthy temptations wanting. The marqui 
Torcy, Louis's agent, scrupled not to try the fideli 
Marlborough wiUi the ofibr of bribes to an enor 
amount; from which, according to the narratii 
Torcy himself, the English general turned away 
coldness and dignity. No reproaches were, indeed 
out against the French diplomatist. At that age 
under such circumstances^ reproaches would have 
absolutely thrown away ; for bribery was then the { 
argument to which all men yielded ; and Torcy, ii 
plying it to Marlborough, only tried him by die 
same test which he had himself found effectual in i 
berless instances. But Marlborough took no noti 
the offers ; contenting himself with profound silen* 
instantly diverting the conversation into some • 
channel. Finally, he brought forward the ultim 
of England, to which the rest of the allies subscri 
and it was formally handed for consideration t< 
French monarch. Spain, the Indies, and the MiL 
were demanded in absolute integrity by king Cha 
two months only were allowed to Philip for the e\ 
% ticm of Spain ; the recognition of the queen's til 
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throne of England^ the expulsion of James l^m the 
I of France^ and the dismantlement of Dunkirk as 
OH, were claimed ; a number of strong places^ both 
the Low Countries and elsewhere^ were required to 
conceded ; and besides a yariety of stipulations in 
mir of the duke of Savoy^ a treaty of commerce be- 
en France and England was suggested. Last of all^ 
ras stated^ that if^ at the dose of two months^ Spain 
e not eyacuated by the French troops^ and the strong 
is in Italy and the Low Countries possessed by Dutch 
jerman garrisons^ the armistice should immediately 
le. It must be confessed^ that these were harsh 
is^ when submitted to a sovereign still exceedingly 
erful^ and during many years accustomed to dictate 
is neighbours. We cannot^ therefore^ be surprised 
[nd that they were without hesitation rejected^ and 
the negotiations which depended upon them were 
ptiy concluded. 

Te are not ignorant that on Marlborough was laid^ 
he party writers of his own time, the chief blame of 
ng France into a renewal of the war. Probably he 
far from mourning over the occurrence, either as 
blic or a private calamity : but let justice be done. 
own correspondence, given to the world by arch- 
>n Coxe, distinctly proves that he considered many 
e conditions as harsh and uncalled for. In favour 
>ine, he had, indeed, taken his ground ; and from 
neither bribes nor arguments could prevail upon 
to move. He insisted upon the necessity of dis- 
ng for ever the crowns of France and Spain ; and 
he subject of the dismantling of Dunkirk he was 
ess decided ; but to the suspicious and short-sighted 
y which sought to impose upon Louis the necessity 
ithdrawing beyond the Pyrenees within the space 
lyo months, he stood avowedly opposed. '' I have 
uch mistrust for the sincerity of France," says he, 
letter to Godolphin, *' as any body living can have ; 
I will own to you, that in my opinion, if France 
delivered the towns promised by the preliminaries, 

K 3 
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and demolished Dunkirk and tiie other towna mentioned, 
they must have been at our diacretion ; wo that if tha| 
had played tricks, so much the worse for themselves 
but I do not love to be singular, especially when it Wft 
doing what France seemed to desire/' This, wid 
many otlier remarks, more especially in his letters to th 
duchess, prove to demonstration that Marlborough wi 
not disposed to throw unnecessary impedimenta in th 
way of |)cace. Nor ought the fact to be kept oat« 
view, that, in conducting this negotiation^ he was onl^ 
one of two commiKsioners. Lord Townahend land« 
along with him at the Hague, on the 18th of May ; tn 
ceased not to take his full sluire in all the conferenee 
and epistolary correspondence which ensued. 

During tlie whole of the period occupied in conduct 
ing these negotiations, both Louis and the allies, as i 
aware in what they would terminate, left no measoic 
untried in order to recruit thdr respective forces, nu 
bring theAi early into the field. On the aide of tb 
confederates, indeed, the remissness usual among bA 
ligercnts of their class produced its wonted effied 
Marlborough found not the continental powers only, bo 
England herself, ill disposed to continue the expenditur 
necessary towards the efficiency of the army ; never 
theless, he contrived so far to recruit his corps, thtl 
when all hope of accommo<lation died away, he wa 
enabled to count upon a diKposable army of not leas thai 
110,000 men. Nor were the French more inactive oi 
their part in restoring the losses sustained in prcviou 
campaigns. Marshal Vilkrs, one cf the most fortunat 
if not the ablest of their generals, was now at the hcai 
of affairs. lie commanded an army in no respect in 
ferior, if it failed to exceed, that of the allies ; and h 
occupied an allignment which seemed to place bin 
beyond the reach of molestation, at the same time that 1 
effectually covered the north-eastern frontier of Frana 
He lay in rear of a chain of fortified villages, betweei 
Douay and Bethune, having his right covered by canal 
and morasses^ and his left by streams and swamps 
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tt of La Bass^e^streDgthened by numerous 
od redoubts^ constituted a convenient point 
is centre. 

e 12th of June when Marlborough and 
, on the breaking off of the negotiation^ had 
ird to Brussels^ found themselves in a con- 
that city and move to the front. On the 
-rived at Alost^ where a flying camp was 
luring some days were employed in review- 
ate divisions of the army. But it was not 
that the state of the roads^ rendered im. 
succession of heavy rains^ enabled them to 
ipon a line between Courtray and Menin. 
>f council of war being held^ the possibility 
le enemy's entrenchments was considered^ 
le policy of reducing one or more of the 
I which covered the northern frontier of 
as the former project appeared beset with 
ties^ from which the latter was £ree^ it was 
t for the present the operations should be 
. campaign of sieges. Finally^ as the first 
itween Ypres and Toumay, of which the 
>nd all comparison^ more important than the 
resolved to begin with Toumay, care being 
uide their marches, that Vilhu^ might be 
nse, if not deceived into a beUef that Ypres 
threatened. 

are too narrow to permit a detailed accoimt 

1 masterly movements which followed this 

I. We must content ourselves, therefore, 

that by pushing his battering train up the 

is troops in three columns passed the Dyle, 

led Villars to expect either that Ypres 

ced in a state of siege, or that his own po- 

be attempted. In order more effectually to 

t the former event, the French took ground 

to their left ; while they withdrew, at the 

portion of the garrison from Toumay, and 

K 4 
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pUc«l it tin pidmiett on Ums H|NM9if tl._.. _jMt«L Mflii 
Kfiniugli tw MffifiiT (nN'Miii* «irar« of thcM? cIimkm, Um 
hi! flirifru^l thi* iM'ftvy kuiih iiwUntJy to tUsnetnd tlw Ljw; 
lir Uuni iinWrMl (Mu:k hiti iMgKagi; cm ihts nmd Ut LUbj 
owfi^Utifiuiily HWrtuurttt^\ « couiidl of war; mvJ mi ifci 
Ij^jtli KAvi* out^ thiit hy i\mwu tint fiAUtwln^ tmtmltt^ ifci 
rtufmy iitiouJiJ bf litUrki^l «i Uir prjit of flwN^, M 
tfiAt viry nt^ht hU n*ftJ pUN <l«?irirlofiMl itMtlf, llftvta 
ImI IiIn »iIuiiiiiii mo rl/Nvr to iIh* Krrnch fMJt|KMtii tbiit Im 
iiiMi ftiKl iffhnnrn UM iMr \irtmiU In irioiiMTiiUry «rx|Mib 
ftUmi of tlir ulnnul ^un, In; NUilflmily turriMj to tlie tdl^ 
uifl pMNinff rii|ft<lly In two column* l;y Poiit « JloviiM% 
mmI Torit a Trt'nniti, took th«f ro«d to Tfiunwy. Tin 
fiUeff WM imrtJy iovMitMl Irfori; iiofni <ifi i\w ij^h If 
KcrMfTftl Lumliry n tUvlnitm ; MNm liftrr nutwH, Kuiftmi 
corpff ftirivMl ; uu\ it mi nurly iMMjr iM^t liuy, tbi* frf<|atli 
tnTTi* dri¥«m in, mmI « IfrM? of drai mvttJliition furiMil 
Hfi trdJ, IntiKMi, h»A tlir wlioir nwttifr liMm trnfiipd^ 
th«t « l«rf(^ fiffu^nn fwrty M?nt out frorn th«f ipuriM^ 
witfi MfViTftI fiffic<?» of rftnk, fril into tlu? Umtu\» of ihf 
ftJlii^; MnKNur|iriNi^l i;y tlii; lulvunri^l f/^rii wUiU* 
Urrtti in tii«* fi^'lilfi, ftii'l, witli tliHr mttlr mui vAm%, n\ 
\fr\mmtm, 

IWorr tlM«y iM^MO to iriov<*, Miirl W<iu|{li «n<J Kuf^Hif 
<iivi<iinl tiidr for<;<'« into two /ror;;« itarm^n, of on« 4 
which, tiiHr r«rlfttiv«r MtrirriKth Mng ru'iiriy «^|U«l,if««;h t4Bflk 
tlir c<itnni«n<l. Aci^inlin^ to |ir<«vimifi w^tt^niw%\i, Mtrl* 
Uiroiigli now Mt flown licfori* tin* town, wiiili? Kup^nm 
Umk |MMt h<rtw<^fi iiirn ftn'l th<* itiitny ; «n<l m floon m 
tho hMtUTinif ciinnon iin<l uUntm lumUl inr liroughi into 
ctm|i, tin? wif^i* forniiUly \m%iui. It wm h toil»omi; «id 
ft |»rTil<iUfi M«rvic4« ; no fNTiiifUN, infli^tfl, m to flmw froM 
Viil«ni An ir%itrfimlon of tlmnkfulnMfN thftt iii« illuNtrioiw 
oppoiMrnt hiul lulv^nturMl u|»on it : twt ViWurn prwfuA 
hlmMflf At tmtjtt if^riiiriint of th<* rtrntmra^ wliirii « fi^im 
iiki! tliM Iff MurWummt^U r«n conim«n<l, ftn<J wiifnJljr 
blind to hid own Unpro^fUUittw, 'riii* town of 'roum«y 
hrlil out only tWHity tiuyn from iUtt fifNtiing of lh$ 
iimc\um. On tivs uyiU ttf July it wim nurrvtukried ; and 
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ison withdrawing into the citadel, it, in its tnniy 
the object of a fierce attack, 
le period of which we are now treating, thou^ 
nee of fortification had arrived at a high state of 
3n, the art of attack was as yet oomparatiydj 
tderstood. Of mines, in particokr, the greatest 
ras entertained, hecanse the means of discovering 
nter.working them were unknown ; and the pro- 
sap, now so well defined and so easily apf^ed, 
arcely be regarded as methodised. On the citadd 
may, however, Vaaban had exhausted all lus 
t presented in consequence no ordinary obstacles 
tssailants. Mines beneath mines oorered it on 
de ; contregardes, tenaillons, hmettes, and other 
s protected the body of the place ; and a com- 
t of galleries and corered ways rendered each 
fensiUe, by the facility with which others- ooold 
dcatewithit. In poshing their appioaches against 
ortress the allies sustained heavy losses, and ex- 
d repeated checks. Several detachments which, 
preat deal of difficulty, had established themselves 
utworks, were one after another Uown up ; and 

battalion, after taking possession of what was 
1 to be the grand mine, suffered a similar fate, 
dess, Marlborough continued to press the si^e 
termined resolution and activity. He had as- 
*re ground was broken, to a proposition, on the 

the governor, that a piece of art so masterly 
te spared, provided Louis would permit its gates 
ened in the event of the non-arrival of succour 
I given time. As soon, however, as the French 
I rejected the proposal, Marlborough employed 
xpedient then known to reduce it; nor was 
iUe less resolute in defending, than the Enj^ish 
in attacking. From morning till night, and from 
Q morning, assaults were continually hazarded 
: ; and the arena of the strife was not unfre- 
under ground, among the galleries and branches 
dues. 
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While this furious siege lasted, Villan, at once 
to quit his lines, and anxious to bring relief to the l». 
leaguered citadel, pursued that wavering and middle 
course, which, whether in politics or in war, has neror 
yet led to any fortunate result. Previous to the inveit- 
ment, Marlborough had taken care to estaUish a dism 
of posts on the Lys, by means of which his communis 
cations with Menin, Ghent, and Bruges were kept open. 
Against these the French marshal contented himsdf 
with sending out detachments; and though he succeeded 
in surprising one, he could neither retain it nor mske 
the slightest impression upon the rest. A corps fron 
the allied camp, indeed, no sooner moved to the siq^ort 
of these posts, than the hostile column retreated, razing 
the works of Wameton, of which they had made tbenu 
selves masters, and leaving both Comines and Pon^ 
Rouge uninjured. 

It was now the end of August. By dint of ex- 
traordinary courage and perseverance, the approacbee 
were pushed to the crest of the glacis, and a practicable 
breach, or one which appeared to be practicable, was 
effected in the body of the citadel. Dispositions vrae 
indeed made to give the assault, when, at daybreak on 
the 31st, a white flag was seen to float from the enemy's 
alarm post : at flrst, however, M. Surville's requisitions 
proved such, that, anxious as the allied generals were to 
bring the service to a close, they could not for a moment 
entertain them. The flring was accordingly resumed, 
and continued with increasing fury throughout the 1st, the 
2d, and part of the 3d of September ; but towards even- 
ing on the latter day the governor again requested terms, 
and his demands being more moderate, they were granted. 
In consequence of this capitulation, the citadel of Tour, 
nay opened its gates on the 5th ; the garrison, after 
marching out with all the honours of war, laid down 
their arms in the ditch ; and the men being allowed to 
retain their knapsacks, the officers their swords and bag- 
gage, the whole became prisoners of war. In consider- 
ation,, however, of the extreme gallantry which they had 
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displayed^ the allied chiefs declined to transport ^em to 
ftmgn countries ; they were, on the contrary, sent bade 
lo France, under a promise that they would not serve 
again till exchanged : and promises being then, whatever 
they may be now, regarded as sacred, the treaty was on 
Voth sides faithfully fulfilled. 

We have alluded to the apparent supineness of marshal 
Villars during the progress of this operation, and to the 
petty skirmishes by which alone he gave occupatioh to 
die covering army ; it is not, however, to be imagined 
that he lay all the while inactive,' or that he ceased to 
consider the consequences which threatened, should the 
aDies prove successful in their present unjertaking. Many 
an anxious glance was, on the contrary, turned towards 
the country behind him, into which he could not but 
anticipate that Marlborough, so soon as the fall of 
Toumay set him free, would endeavour to penetrate; 
and the means of providing for its security occupied, as 
they deserved, a large share of his attention. The lines 
vfaich originally connected Douay with Bethune were 
extended on either flank, till the left rested upon St. 
Voiant, the right upon the Scheld ; ditches were dug, 
Domerous abatis spread, and breastworks thrown up, 
from the vicinity of Valenciennes to Mons ; and similar 
works falling back again from Mons towards the Sambre, 
formed a sort of triangle, of which Mons was the apex. 
Nearly thirty leagues of coimtry was thus embraced by 
fortifications more or less formidable ; and the passages 
of the Scarpe, the Scheld, the Dyle, the Haine, and 
the Trouille, were guarded. But the very extent of this 
aUignment afforded, to a leader like Marlborough, the 
utmost facility of acting against it ; for no army that 
ever took the field could watch it in force from extre- 
mity to extremity. Marlborough was not unaware that 
every thing would depend upon his taking or missing the 
lead in the pending operations ; and hence, after ma- 
turely calculating his chances, he resolved to strike a 
Uow where it should fall at once most heavily and least 
expected. 
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On the Slut of Augum, before thi* dudel fell, Ion 
Orkney wm <leUche(l, at the head of all the grenadkf 
in the annv, together with forty iquaiironi of horn 
towarda Ht. GhiaUin on tlie Haine. Of thia poat, whid 
ooromandeii the paaaagea of the river, he waa directed t 
attempt tlie aurpriae ; while, in tlie event of failure, h 
waa to occupy tlie wooda of Ktambrugea and Bandoui 
and to maak the intended movement of the main bod) 
A aecond corpa, which muatered 4000 infantry, nit 
fk) aquaiirona, waa, on tlie Sd of September, aent in di 
aame direction. Ita commander, the prince of HeaK 
Caaael, waa inatructed to paaa the Haine, and to inva 
Mona on tlie aoutluweat, ahould he find that lord Orkney* 
attempta had aucceeded ; and in caie 8t. GhiaUin ahoul 
atill hold out, he waa to folbw a circuitoua route by Nim 
and Obourg, and effect hia purpoae by forcing the ill 
guarded linea on the Trouille. At nine the game evening 
general Cadogan, moving with forty iquadrona, foUowo 
on the aame track. At midnight, the whole of the oo 
vering army atruck ita tenta ; while the beaieging force 
leaving twenty-iix battallona to ice the tenna of capitu 
Ution executed, and to watch Villartt, croised the Bcheli 
by tlie town bridge. On the 4th, a Junction waa forma 
between the beaieging and covering armiea at DriMaoenl 
on the 5th, in ipiteof a violent itorm of rain, the mard 
waa continued towarda 8iraut ; and lord Orkney com. 
ing in on the aame day, after an uniucceasful derooa 
itration before Bt. Cihiilain, the whole took up a poaitioi 
facing towarda the weat, about four milea in rear of Uk 
Haine. 

Meanwhile the prince of H(*aae, with extraordinary 
diligence and addreaa, waa following up the aecondarj 
manceuvre chalked out for him. Finding that Ion 
Orkney had failed, and that Bt. Ghiilain held out, b 
moved promptly to the left, and aac(*nding tlie Haine m 
far aa Kimy, doubled back under cov^r of tlie wood a 
Bt. Denia, and paaaed the atream not far from Obourg 
Thia took place at two in the morning of tlie f)th : tbi 
tioope reated for a few houra among the meadowa anc 
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"dsj and at seven they were again in motion. At 
iy began to cross the MQ bdbind St. Simphorien ; at 
, theTrouille was passed nearEspiennesy and by noon 
imy's works were penetrated^ without the firing of 
A French corps^ under the chevalier de Lux- 
rg, which Villars had sent from Cond^^ arrived 
time to see the chain broken ; and^ apprehensive 
e whole of the allies were coming on^ made no 
to oppose them ; on the contrary^ ^ey pred- 
' retreated ; while the prince^ filing to the right, 
is head-quarters at the abbey of Beliant ; and by 
ig out posts as far as Jemappe, completely inter, 
dmself between Mons and the French army, 
ie several movements were in progress^ and in 
egree far advanced, ere Villars began to act in 
k>n to them. It was not, indeed, till the 3d of 
her that he quitted the lines of Douay, at the 
' the cavalry of his right wing ; and it was two 
Qoming of ^e 4th ere he reached Lonvain. Here 
d ; for his infantry, which he had commanded to 

were far behind, and it became necessary to 
I movement of his left wing which should place 
he ground vacated by the right. On the 5th, 
r, he again took the direction of the TrouiUe ; 

appearance of the allies at Simphorien alarmed 
id be precipitately fell back. Like Luxembourg, 
ived an impression that the whole of the con- 
; army was in his front ; and hence the prince of 
though threatened by a force in every respect 
elming, was permitted, without so much as a 
h, to effect his object. It is scarcely necessary 
that Marlborough allowed his opponent no leisure 
iver his mistake. His columns were in motion 
iraut at early dawn on the 6th ; intelligence of 
cess of the advance served only to accelerate their 
s; and before sunset, Mons was invested, and 
ly in position between Obourg and Hyon. 
; night both Marlborough and Eugene spent with 
ice of Hesse in the convent; for their anxiety to 
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congratulate him on hin conduct and good fortune 
not permit them to rest till they had paid to him 
compliment^ which he so richly merited. 

The condition of Mons was at this time such it f^ 
render it quite incapable^ unless powerfully relieved fn^ 
without, of effecting any serious resistance to a heAt^luf 
force. Wretchedly supplied with military stores^ ill 
held by a garrison both numerically weak and sickly, It 
had been regarded by Villars rather as an hospital tba 
a post ; yet was its position with reference to the BoM 
of Douay in the highest degree important^ and Ae 
necessity of preventing it from capture imminent It 
was fair to conclude, therefore^ that the enemy would 
use every exertion to re-establish their communicatioiB 
with it ; and the event proved that^ in arriving at iStk 
opinion, the allied generals had not reasoned on mis- 
taken grounds. Villars so sooner discovered his error, 
than he made the most strenuous exertions to remedy it 
A few brigades alone being left to watch the entrench- 
ments, the whole of his disposable force was drawn to 
his right, till he could muster in position between Mont- 
roeul and Attiche 130 battalions and 260 squadronii ] 
with a train of 80 pieces of cannon. On the 9^> more- 
over, he was joined by marshal BoufHers, who, thon^ 
his superior in rank, volunteered, on the present occasion, 
to serve under him ; and Boufflers, not less than Villan 
himself, being a prodigious favourite with the troops, the 
enthusiasm of all was excited to the highest. It was 
accordingly given out that even a general action would not 
be shunned, should other means of relieving Mons fail ; 
and the satisfaction which the army experienced at the 
prospect of bringing matters to an issue was signified 
by tifeu de joie in the camp. Marlborough was not igno- 
rant either of his adversary's designs, or of the excel- 
lent spirit which prevailed among his soldiers. In his 
own army he also reposed unbounded confidence ; and 
he lost no time in bringing its scattered corps within 
reach one of the other, and disposing them along a pla- 
tiau where they could all act together. 
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While the enemy lay between Montroeul and Attiche, 
^d) an advanced corps at Bousou^ and patrols extending 
^ondWasmes^ Marlborough was not without suspicion 
fttt he intended to manoeuvre, for the purpose of throw- 
vg reinforcements into Mons by the road which passes 
tiemappe. In order to prevent this, he detached a divi. 
lion of the itifantry, supported by guns and cavalry, 
toQuaregnon and the heights above St. Ghislain, himsdf 
tN:cupying a line with his left at Quevy and his right* at 
Ciply. But he had not long effected these arrangements, 
when the firing in the French camp, together with the 
movement of some cavalry corps, gave rise to a report 
that Villars was advancing. A fresh disposition was in 
consequence judged advisable; and columns of march were 
formed, for the purpose of covering the four grand defiles 
of Aulnoit and Blaregnies to the east, and Wasmes and 
Bousou to the west ; but as the whole moved in magnifi- 
cent array over the undulating heights, which give a'pe- 
coliar character to the plain of Mons, the advanced guard 
fell in with a body of French hussars, and the rumour of 
an immediate attack obtaining strength, the march was 
suddenly countermanded. The heads of the British co- 
lumns instantly bore inwards, those of the imperialists 
taking an opposite direction ; and while the light troops of 
both continued to skirmish throughout the day, a new 
order of encampment was issued. Prince Eugene, jealous 
of the defile of Jemappe, passed on with all his troops 
to Quaregnon ; while Marlborough took ground with his 
right in front of the village of Genly, and his left thrown 
back again to its original position at Quevy. 

The hostile armies were now encamped at a distance 
of less than two leagues from one another, on a plateau 
wrhich may be described as forming an irregular paral- 
lelogram, with the towns of Mons and Bavay, and the 
liUages of Quevrain and Givry as its angular points. 
Encompassed in some degree by four rivers, the Haine, 
the Trouille, the Honeau, and the Hon, the country 
composing this parallelogram presented the appearance 
Df a hilly surface ; through which many lesser streams 
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sroed their way along the hottomi of waving i 
r deep hollows. Extensive woods cbthed the 1 
it country, with here and there an opening laid 
ulture: villages, hamlets, and detached farm 
rere likewise scattered over it; and towards tl 
1 the immediate vicinity of Malplaquet, lay a 1 
ome extent. If looked at with the eye of an o 
raveller, the whole space well deserved to he ac 
eautiful ; if with the glance of a soldier, it was, 
eculiarly striking. There were not more th 
efiles hy which the troops could pretend to ma 
ray from the base between Bavay and Quevrain 
Ions ; there were but two through which an arn 
losing up to the line of wood between Lani 
k>usou, could be assailed ; and hence, either fo 
r defence, it were difficult to imagine a tract mor 
1 strong military positions. 

Of the arrangements adopted by Marlborou 
lie purpose of blocking up these defiles, we have 
poken, as well as of the circumstances which 
im to suspend the manoeuvre. Villars was s 
)rmed of Uie latter event. He heard likewise ' 
asses on the left were covered, while those 
ight were still open ; and he determined to s> 
ktter, as a means of commanding the road 
le Trouille. With this view he detached, 
efore dusk on the evening of the 8 th, a corpt 
airy to occupy the interval between the W( 
laniere and Blaregnies ; a second corps, comp 
le ordinary reliefs for the guards, followed that 
od by early dawn on the 9th, the whole army n 
1 four columns towards the same point. Still, t 
osts on the heights of Bousou were not withdra^ 
ras an object of the first importance that the n: 
le right liiould be masked, and the allies kept in s 
s to the quarter where danger really threatene 
s the broken nature of the coimtry afforded the 
idlity to the measure^ the patrols were left b 
Miona without any support. The consequenc 
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<t ten o'clock the columns reached the glen or pass 
A Louviere without molestation. There they halted ; 
pvtiadiers and some light battalions^ supported by 
brigades of cavalry^ crossing the heath of Malplaquet 
t wood of Laniere, where they drew up facing the 
space of Aulnoit^ in front of the position occupied 
trlborough's divisions. 

lile these arrangements were in progress^ MirU 
ih and Eugene^ escorted by thirty squadrons of 
proceeded as far as the mill of Sart to reconnoitre. 
;ports of their own scouts which met them here^ 
ss than the attitude of the enemy's piquets^ led 
it first to believe that the road by Jemappe was 
ned ; but no great while elapsed ere they learned 
Qore authentic sources that a very different man- 
was in contemplation. The chiefs instantly se« 
1 ; £ugene turning off towards Quaregnon^ while 
irough made haste to throw forward his own corps 
e mouth of the menaced pass. In the most per- 
rder^ and with admirable despatch^ the change of 
I was effected. An easy march brought the left 
British troops to the wood of Laniere^ while the 
ested upon Sart ; and the French columns arriving 
meously on the plain of Malplaquet^ an immediate 
seemed inevitable ; yet nothing of the kind took 
Marlborough would have attacked^ it is true^ be- 
le saw by the dust in the enemy's rear that his 
7B8 still in marchj and the ground being narrow^ 
a inferiority in point of numbers would not have 
:lt. But the Dutch deputies^ as usual^ interfered. 
I trifling cavalry skirmish^ therefore, and a can- 
productive of no decisive result, both parties 
[ their tents ; Marlborough establishing his head- 
B at Blaregnies, while Villars took possession of 
quet. 

n the 9th to the 11th, no event of importance 
further than that Eugene's corps, recalled from 
;non, came in to the camp ; and Villars, instead of 
ting to force a passage dirough the defile, b^an 

II, L 
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Strongly to fortify himself in its gorge. In proi 
of this scheme, he covered the highest ground 
opening of Aulnoit with redoubts^ and entrenc 
and throwing his wings forward into the w* 
each side^ placed them also behind a chain of 
works. By these means his order of battle 
concentric^ that is to say^ he assumed the ; 
a crescent^ so as to bring a heavy weight of c 
on the space immediately in front of his cent 
he disposed his battalions with so much judgm 
there was not a marshy rivulet^ or other natural 
brance^ which was not^ to a greater or less d^ret 
to account Such was his first line or more t 
position, every approach to which was rendered 
by the interposition of abatis and ditches ; his w 
line of support, ran from Malplaquet on the rigl 
Chauss^e de Bois in rear of the wood of Tais 
the left. His cavalry, again, with the exce 
twenty-five squadrons, which held an open spac 
of the right, drew up in several lines from the 
the farm of La Folie; while his artillery, after 
twenty pieces in one battery on the summit of 
in his centre, he distributed all along his lint 
the several field-works that protected it. In th 
scarcely daring to hope that he would be attac 
himself determined not to act on the offensiv< 
upon his arms during two whole days, one hal 
troops being employed with the spade and { 
while the other half stood accoutred ready t< 
them. 

Since the commencement of the war two sud 

as now faced one another bad never been brou 

the field. In point of numbers, neither could, 

boast of any decisive superiority^ for they muste 

about 100,000 combatants ; and if the artiller 

allies surpassed that of Villars in amount, ever] 

of position and arrangement was with the 

L But it is not on these grounds alone 

of the hosts arrayed in the vicinity of 
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tt afibrding a more thin ordinarily attractive lub-. 
)th to the poet and the historian. All the chivalry 
rope teemed to have taken part on one side or the 

In the ranks of the allies we find^ besides Marl- 
fa and Eugene, count Tilly, the commander of 
tch contingent, the princes of Orange and Hesse- 
generals Schulemberg, Bulau, Lottum, Albemarle, 
I, and Fagel ; besides Cadogan, Argyle, Lumley, 
ice of Avergne, Dohna, Ozenstiem, Spaar, Ran- 
urochs. Withers, Stair, Grovestein, and Hamilton. 
f these held an elevated rank, and commanded a 

or a brigade ; while, among the inferior officers, 
i such names as the prince royal of Prussia, 
ifunich, and Schwerin. In the French camp, 
might be found Boufflers, the experienced and 
re Artagnan, better known in after-times as the 
ed marshal de Montesquiou, De Guidie, marshal 
omont, Puys^;ur, Montmorend, Coigny, Broglio, 
es, Nangis, Isenghien, Duras, La Motte Hon- 
t, Albergotti, and Pallavicini. St. Hilaire, like- 
nd Folard; both renowned in the annals of 

were there; and, though last not least, the che- 
»t. George. With the exception of the unfor- 
representative of the house of Stuart who served 

the capacity of a volunteer, there was not one 
all this illustrious list but lent the aid of his 
dents, as well in arranging as in commanding 
»ps : well, therefore, might it be said that, in the 
ms which ensued, not tlie skill of the two com- 
8 only, but that of all the ablest officers of the 
IS fairly and deliberately brought to triaL 
b been sUted, that from the 9th to the 11th no 
f moment occurred ; we sliould have expressed 
es more accurately had we said that no hostile 
ents were made, nor any further skirmishes per- 
Not that the allies were all this wlale idle, 
net, on the contrary, in frequent councils, whea 
priety of acting decisively and at once was dis-> 
; and they ordered from Toumay the battaliont 

l2 
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that had been left to receive the submiition of that citf 
and to dispone of the pritoncrs. Finally^ a plan of 
tack waa arranged^ and detailed initructioni given to 
commanders of the several columns which were to 1 
and support it ; and their proper stations being zmo^ 
to ally to infantry, cavalry^ and guns^ the whole lay dc 
on the night of the lOth, in anxious expectation of 
morrow. 

Marlborough had carefully reconnoitred the ene 
lines, so as to make himself fully acquainted both 
their excellences and their defects. He saw that ne 
the right nor the centre of that formidable position • 
be assailed with effect, so long as the troops on th 
held their ground; and, beset with difficulties a 
manoeuvre of turning them seemed to be, he resoh 
attempt it. With this view, the division from Tou 
of which general Withers was at the head, receive 
structions not to join the camp, but to pass throug 
wood of Blangies by a by-path, and so gaining the en( 
rear, or at all events their extreme left, to take th< 
reverse at the farm of La Folic. Meanwhile, fort) 
talions from Eugene's army, under the immediate 
mand of baron Schulemberg, were to attack the left 
of the wood of TaiHnierc, and at every expense am 
zard to force it. To Bu;)port thiH advance, not fewei 
forty pieces were to be planted, the fire from ^ 
should bear upon the wood ; and strong working p 
were ordered to cover them just before they begi 
play, from the effect of an enfilade by cpaulcments 
multaneously with these operations, a double attacl 
to be made upon the works which Villars had th 
up in the wood of TaiMnierc ; one brigade ))aHHing 
Mons by the Sart road round a moranH to tho left, 
a division under count Lottum assaulted the op] 
flank. Finally, both the centre and right were 
threatened ; the former chiefly by cavalry, the latt 
three corps of infantry, under tlic command of the ] 
of Orange, general Dohna, and general Wcldercn ; tli 
were all equally instructed not scrioutily to ei 
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^ ibould receive pondve directions so to do from 
Bonunander-in-chief. Such is tn imperfect outline 
be dispositions xnade by Marlborough^ and of the 
vcAoBM issued to his lieutenants during the nig^t of 
lOth : it remained to be seen how far these could 
m both temper and intelligence sufficient to act up 

three o'clock in the morning of the 11 th^ fuU two 
before dawn^ the allied troops got under anns> 
forming into open squares of divisions^ listened 
profound attention to the performance of divine 
;. As soon as this was ended^ the guns began to 
and in less than an hour were all arranged in 
n. One heavy battery of forty pieces was 
1 in advance of tiie farm of Cour-Toumant^ and;, 
ted on the left by an epaulement^ looked towards 
emy*s works which covered the wood of Taisniere. 
er, of nearly equal weighty marching to the left^ 
ed to act against the farm of Bleron^ and the 
•works and redoubts which supported it; while 
mainder were distributed along the whole line^ 
ing as the nature of the ground^ and the aspect of 
nny's entrenchments^ seemed to require. Mean- 
both infantry and cavalry broke into order of 
, the several columns diverging towards the points 
t which each was to act, till, having closed up to 
Ivanced posts, they assumed a new disposition, 
atory to the grand advance. All, moreover, was 
n profound silence and perfect order. Scarcely 
i was spoken, either by officers or men, beyond 
w sentences necessary for the purpose of directing 
jvements ; for even the rude jokes which usually 
pany similar openings were, as if by common 
It, suspended. As daylight came on, a dense fog, 
overhung the open country, continued, for a 
to skreen the hostile armies from one another. It 
1 BO far advantageous to the allies, that it enabled 
to complete, without molestation, their complicated 
;ements ; but it did not for one moment keep the 

L 3 
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enemy in doubt as to the work which they should * 
called upon to perform. The heavy lumbering of ^ 
tillery^ die trampling of hoofs^ and the measured tr^ 
of infantry^ had been heard for some hours by W 
piquets ; and Villars^ made aware of the circumstanofl 
drew out his magnificent array in confident antidpatidi 
of a battle. There was^ therefore, no backwardness i^ 
the part of the French, nor any absence of preparatioal 
when the mist, slowly dispersing, exposed the dispositioni 
which Marlborough had made. The first shot, on iSk 
contrary, which was fired that day came from tfaei 
grand battery, of which we have already spoken, t 
covering the heights in the opening of Aulnoit; and i 
was immediately followed by a heavy cannonade^ mor 
alarming for a time than it proved fatal. 

The cannonade had continued about half an hom 
and a few lives were lost on both sides, when Marihp 
rough directed his left to advance for the purpose c 
making the preconcerted demonstration on the enemy^ 
right and centre. One Dutch column of nine bat 
talions, commanded by the prince of Orange, accord 
ingly pushed on, thteatening an ^ngle of the enemy 
works close to the wood of Laniere; while anothei 
which consisted of twenty-two battalions, under coui 
Lottum, made a similar movement upon the centre. S 
soon, however, as he had arrived within the extrem 
range of grape, the prince of Orange halted, while Lottun 
bringing up his left shoulder, suddenly formed in thre 
lines, Mrith his face towards the right flank of the woo 
of Taisniere. Meanwhile, Schulemberg led his divi 
sion against the left of the same wood also in thrc 
lines ; while lord Orkney made ready to occupy the spac 
left vacant, with fifteen battalions more. And now tb 
signal was given, by a general discharge from the gran 
battery. It was promptly and gallantly obeyed; an 
in ten minutes the columns of attack were in motion. 

While Lottum's corps advanced with a slow and bi 
derly step round the left of the grand battery, that c 
Schulemberg skirted the wood of Sart, and pushed dj 
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poD theprcjecting pdnt in the enemy's left wing. 
it the same moment the brigade from Mons 
*d into the wood ; and being unnoticed daring 
^ment occasioned by Schulemberg*8 approach, 
"oond in the same direction. As yet^ however, 
sket had been fired on either side. The Aus- 
leed, suffered severely from a ceaseless discharge 
while struggling over the broken ground which 
;ir front ; but it was not till they had arrived 
stol-shot of the lines, that the French infantry 
act : then, indeed, a volley was given ; it fell 
readful effect; for the French, leaning their 
er the parapet, felt themselves to be in a great 
lecure, and took cool and deliberate aim. The 
I recoiled beneath the storm ; they even retreated 
r 200 yards, in spite of the strenuous exertions 
ficers : nor was their order perfectly restored 
It the remainder of the battle. Nevertheless, 
rage and confidence soon returned ; they ex- 
leir files so as to outflank the entrenchments, 
their extreme right round a morass, to which 
lad in some degree trusted as impervious; 
tiling in with the brigade from Mons, they 
t to themselves. The whole line then advanced 
der an incessant discharge of musketry, which 
iptly returned ; and the slaughter on both sides 
Die. 

ttack was scarcely begun, when Lottimi, quick- 
pace, fell furiously upon the point which he 
directed to assail. A perfect tempest of mus- 
greeted him, yet he pressed steadily forward : 
ring a ravine as weU as a shallow bog, rushed 
d bayonets against the parapet. For a moment 
ng companies were in possession of the work, 
.s only for a moment. Villars was here in per- 
•allied his broken troops, led up a fresh brigade 
lupport, and charged, fairly sweeping the allies 
m. But the works were scarcely emptied, when 
;tack developed itself; a portion of the second 

L 4 
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line of the allies being brought up in the interval 
Lottom's and Schulemberg's oorps^ while the far 
Folie, on the extreme left of the whole^ becami 
ened by the arrival of Withers's division. A £ 
desperate struggle now ensued. Marlborough a 
person, to aid it with a strong body of cavalr 
covered the flank of Lottum's division ; and tl 
at last gave way. Their flank menaced on Vk 
and their rear gained at La Folie, they could 
maintain the more advanced angle of their h 
they accordingly abandoned it, though in excell( 
and took post behind an abatis in the wood. 

All this while, the divisions of the prince o 
and lord Orkney rested on their arms wit] 
cannon shot of the enemy. They did, indeec 
was required of them, so long as diey kept the 
centre of the French from moving ; for it w 
success on the left, and the consequences likely 
from it, that Marlborough mainly depended : 
prince of Orange was brave and impetuous, 
began, at last, to grow weary of his situation, 
waiting for orders, and in defiance of the ^ 
marshal Tilly, he led on his people, and made 
win the entrenchments by which the wood was 
Nothing could exceed the gallantry of th 
Headed by the Scottish brigade, under lord TulJ 
they rushed forward, in defiance of a murdero 
all arms; and, without so much as halting 
breath, forced their way to the top of the bre 
But before they could deploy, they were in t 
charged, beaten back, and very roughly han^ 
like fortune attended an equally brilliant as 
which, for a moment, one of the enemy's prin* 
teries was won. The Dutch corps, which el 
were attacked by Boufflers in person, cut ( 
hundreds, and repelled ; while a second battery 
upon their flank, made fearful havoc among thei 
ing lost upwards of 2000 men in killed, beside: 
larger number wounded, the wreck of this me 
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I wu compelled to retreat ; nor could all the eflbrta 
! prince avails to lead them a second time to destruc- 

Nor was the fate which attended baron Fagel s 
on different. Like the troops on its left^ this fine 
of men charged and carried the fortified enclosure 
Ton, only to be driven out again by superior num- 

while Boufflers, heading some squadrons, com- 

dreadfiil slaughter as they fell back in confusion, 
ngs were in this state, and many urgent messages 
en sent to recall Marlborough, and from his own 
when he arrived, followed by a numerous staffs, 
! spot. He was almost immediately joined by 
e, to whom intelligence of these disasters had 
e been communicated; and both exerted them- 
to restore order and bring back confidence to 
!n. They had in some degree effected this, and 
n the act of pointing out to the generals that 
was no necessity for active operations in that 
, when a stafflofficer arrived, his horse covered 
veat, to announce that the enemy were assuming 
tiative both at La Folie and in the wood of 
;re. The truth is, that Villars, anxious to re- 
is ground on the left, had repeatedly applied to 
rs for such a reinforcement as should enable him 
D ; and finding that no battalions were sent, he 

though with extreme reluctance, weakened his 
Marlborough saw in a moment the great error 
;h his adversary had been guilty. While he flew, 
re, in person, towards the right, for the purpose 
rring the troops there, he directed lord Orkney 
nee with his battalions ; a cloud of cavalry being 
ted to support him, as well as to occupy the flat 

beyond, so soon as an opening should be made, 
ippiest results attended both endeavours. The 
>n the extreme right, animated by the presence of 
;, not only repelled the enemy's attack, but gained 

on them : La Folie was furiously assailed ; the 
as again the scene of a close and desperate struggle, 
h far a time the enemy prevailed, till Villars hinu 
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self^ while gallantly leading a charge of bayonets, re 

a levere wound above the knee. Meanwhile lord 

bearing down all oppoHition, penetrated a chain 

doubts which covered the French centre. The o 

sweeping through the intervals, spread themsclve 

the plain ; the grand battery of forty guns, break 

into two divisions, flew to the right and left, laid t 

an irresistible cross-Are on the enemy's reserve 

these^ which consisted entirely of horse (for the ii 

was all drawn off to the flanks), bore up agai 

storm nobly. They even charged the allied squ 

of which but a portion found time to form, 

without producing the slightest impression ; ar 

retired only when the hope of support evaporatir 

saw themselves exposed to absolute annihilation. 

The formidable position which Villars had h 

with so much diligence to strengthen was no 

tenable. Pierced in the centre, and turned on t 

the French saw themselves menaced on every side 

their general, borne wounded from the fleld, n 

capable either of extricating them from their diffi 

or retrieving the fortune of the day. Still, they ^ 

from yielding to despair. BoufHcrs, made aware 

condition in wliich affairs stood, flew from liis o 

on the right, and collecting a mass of ^000 of t 

of the cavalry, the garde dc corps, gendarmes, and 

endeavoured to drive the allies before him. The 

he overthrew and dispersed ; their infantry, h 

drawn up upon the captured redoubts, threw in su* 

as no troops whatever could withstand ; and aga 

the choicest of the cavaliers of France compelled 

their backs. One more effort was made. A 

infantry was withdrawn from the works in rear 

ron, and marched hastily to the left ; while at t] 

time the squadrons were reformed, and led bad 

charge. But it was now too late. Marlborougb 

hand with a reinforcement of English horse, 

swept the garde de corps from the fickl ; the ii 

.checked by a murderous discharge from the gum 
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and left, staggered and stood still ; while at the 
moment the prince of Orange, having discovered 
the force in his front was diminished, hore down 
taneously with the prince of Hesse. In ten mi- 
the entrenchments were won, both at Bleron and' 

wood of Laniere, and the entire allignment, cut 
lorsels^ beased to be defensible. 
i£9ers saw that the battle was lost, and made all 
spositions for a retreat. It was conducted with 
most regularity, in three columns; the whole being 
d by a strong reserve under Luxembourg ; and as 
ies were too much exhausted to press them in their 
, little or no loss was sustained. One column 
I the Hon at Taisniere ; another filed through the 
in a parallel direction, till, arriving at the plain in 
f Bavai, they there united: the third again with, 
towards Quesnoy, passing the Honeau at Au- 
» ; and the whole finally re-assembled by dawn the 
ng morning, in a position between Quesnoy and 
iennes. With respect, again, to the allies, they 
d no farther than the heath of Malplaquet, and 
'^el grounds about Taisniere; where, worn down 

exertions which they had made, and oppressed 
eep, they spent the night in bivouac, 
not very easy to determine the exact amount of loss 
ed by either army in this memorable battle. If we 
ve credit to ViUars, there fell of the allies 35,000 
while in the French hnes not more than 6000 or 
casualties could be reckoned : but a statement so 
Jy ridiculous carries upon the very face of it more 
suflScient refutation. The truth we believe to be, 
bile the confederates had to lament in killed and 
ed about 20,000 soldiers, the enemy found them- 
weakened to the amount of 15,000 only ; a propor- 
)t incredible, when the strength of their position is 
;red. Be this, however, as it may, we know that the 
• of Malplaquet, though of the greatest moral con- 
ce, was purchased at an expense of life not before 
>d during the war; indeed, the defeated Frenchmaii 
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found consolation under his reverses in being i 
assure his sovereign that a few more such defeats 
deliver him from all apprehension of protracte 
tilities. Nevertheless, the political results ever 
murderous a triumph were exceedingly grai 
Marlborough was at once set free from all risk 
lestation while occupied in the siege of Mons ; i 
fall of that place, it was justiy calculated, woul 
out to him the road to still greater and more im 
conquests. 

Having halted only so long as was necessary U 
their prisoners and provide for the wounded, th 
proceeded to resume the investment of Mons; 
borough re-establishing his head-quarters near ] 
while Eugene again took post at Quaregnon. . 
of 30 battalions and as many squadrons was then 
under the immediate command of the prince of i 
for the purpose of conducting the siege; and theufn 
ertions were made to bring up from Brussels guns, 
and entrenching tools. But a succession of violei 
materially impeded the progress of the convoys 
country, likewise, around Mons being naturally 8^ 
a good deal of difficulty was experienced in comn 
operations; so that the 25th of September arrived 
the state of the weather would permit the trencht 
opened. From that date, however, all things \ 
favourably. Boufflers, though assisted by the tal 
enterprise of Berwick, did not venture to mol 
allies, who pushed their approaches with equal s] 
industry. On the 9th of October a two-fold lo( 
was effected in the covert way. Batteries we] 
erected, and a heavy fire kept up, under shelter o: 
the trenches were carried, on the l6th, to the i 
the counterscarp. On the 17th, several outworl 
stormed and taken, and on the same day the breachi 
teries began to fire ; and on the 20th, his defence 
ruined^ and the body of the place laid bare, 
Temor surrendered. This was the last militar 
ation performed during the present season; j 
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which had fairly broken^ rendered a longer con^ 
in the field impossible. WTiile, therefore, the 
cparated into two corps, — 50 battalions and 
Kirons taking post under Berwick, in the vid- 
[aubeuge ; the remainder, with Boufflers at their 
ering Valenciennes and Quesnoy, — Marlborough 
d a design which he had formed, of acting 
le former city ; and after regulating the tour of 
uty, as well as establishing a code of signals and 
»f alarm posts, sent back his army to winter 
The English were thus established at Ghent, 
!S at Bruges, and the Prussians on the Meuse; 
h and other contingents retired to Brussels, 
and the towns near ; while the generals them- 
t out for the Hague, to concert measures at 
;ain8t the opening of the next campaign, 
mpaign of 1709^ though less brilliant than most 
i preceded it^ proved upon the whole extremely 
e to the cause of the league. By the reduction 
ly and Mons^ the conquest of Brabant and Flan- 
ne complete, and a fortified line was interposed 
he enemy and the important places in its rear, 
nanner, the burden and expense of the war 
f^eat measure, removed from the Dutch pro- 
^e French being driven within the limits of 
country, and forced to depend on the resources 
jy could drain from thence. Yet it was only 
w Countries, where Marlborough and £ugene 
cir strength, that the confederates may be said 
fapcd this year any decided advantages. On the 
t event of importance befell, except that a corps 
jit Merei, which had succeeded in penetrating 
;c, permitted itself to engage a superior French 
iveen Minnengcn and Brisach, and was de- 
In Spain, the war every where languished ; the 
arty obtaining a few trifling successes in one 
/hile their rivals prevailed in another ; and on 
f Dauphin*^, the increasing animosity between 
ror and the duke of Savoy paralysed every ex« 
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ertion. The French, fcehly attacked, reUred in 
pMMNi of the mount^inii, where they took up a p 
for the defence of their own frontier ; nor waa the 
eat eifort made to dislodge them. All this, it will 
be imagined, gave great uneaaineaa to Marlbo 
yet thia waa not the only, nor perhapa the chief ic 
anxiety to which he wan exposed. The atate of yt 
home became every day leas and less satisfactory ; 
it waa im])ossibk' for him to shut his eyes to the 
which were continually afforded, that the influcn 
of his a<lhcrcnts and of himself waa rapidly declii 

It is not for us to describe transactions in d( 
which the history belongs rather to the politic 
the military biographer of Marlborough. Km 
done when we state, that the whigs, becomin 
more and more importunate, forced the duke, 
against his will, again to espouse their cause ; ai 
by his entreaty, lord Orford came into office a 
commissioner of the navy, having aa his subordir 
George Byng and sir John Leake. As a m( 
course, the removal of the earl of Pembroke ga^ 
offence to Ilarlcy and Mrs. Masham. They ca 
to vent their spleen daily, by working upon the ] 
prejudices of the queen ; while the ducheHs, too j 
conciliate, though not sufHcirntly so to hold al 
jured the cause of her friends by her very zeal 
favour. It was to no purpose! that the duke b 
her to a<lopt a new method of acting towards hi 
reign. Hhe persisted in asking, in the most arrogai 
favours for herself or others, most of thorn scarcel 
obtaining, till at last she was abruptly informed i 
queen desired not to treat her as a friend, th 
should never be forgotten that she was wife 
duke of Marlborough* 

A few days after receiving this severe but 
rebuff, the duchess took the extraordinary step, o 
she has herself left a memorial on record. Bhe < 
a copious narrative of the commencement and ] 
of tlie connection which had so long subsisted 1 
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larly informed by Godolphin; yet it was at tfaii 
moment that he chose to hazard a request^ for whic 
find it difficuit^ on the score either of wisdom or 
priety, to devise an excuse. Feeling that the high gr 
of royal favour on which he had hitherto stood 
sliding from beneath his feet^ Marlborough begi 
think of fortifying himself by other means againi 
anticipated attacks of his enemies. In an evil I 
though warned to the contrary by lord chanceUorCo^ 
he applied for a patent which should secure to hii 
life the office of captain-general. His request n 
course rejected^ and he became all at once an objc 
suspicion^ misplaced but not unnatural, to his soven 

The recollection of this impolitic step was still 
in the queen's memory, when Marlborough, after a 
sojourn at the Hague, took sfiip for England. He see 
have been not unconscious of the delicate predicamc 
which he stood ; at least, his parting address to the 
manifestly implies that he anticipated but an indifl 
welcome in his own country. " I am grieved," 
he, " that I am obliged to return to England, whei 
services to your republic will be turned to my disgi 
Like the declarations of most men who write or i 
according to the dictates of outraged feeling, this i 
tion contained an almost equal Khare of truth and : 
hood. His services to the republic were not the 
of the disgrace into which he had fallen ; for th 
might blame in part the extravagances of the due 
in part his own want of firmness and consistency, 
were these services such as ought to have secured 
from any mortification, even if the grounds of comj 
against him had been stronger than they were. O; 
8th of Noveml)er he landed at Aldborough in Su 
and on the 1 Oth arrived in London, amid the ch« 
a delighted populace, who, to do them justice, wer 
yet taught ingratitude by tlie waywardness of thei: 
periors, either in court or parliament. 

No other proofs that he had fallen into disfavour 
at first exhibited than might be gathered from the s 
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t formal drility of the queen. The lords and the 
Dons, as heretofore^ tendered him their thanks^ and 
eral snm was voted to meet the contingencies of next 
[laign ; hut no great while dapeed ere an opporto^ 
ofeedy of which her mi^esty was persuaded to sTail 
*lf. The office of constable of the Tower fdl yacant, 
to supply the Tscancy bdonged in an especial man- 
x> the commander in chief. Marlborough designed 
ilace for the duke of Northumberland ; but^ at the 
estion of Harley^ lord Rivers applied for it, and, by 
iss breach of good faith and foir dealing on the part 
« court circle, obtained a promise of the appoint- 
: from the queen. Marlborough strongly remon- 
id ; but could obtain no other satisfaction than an 
-ance that her majesty could not intend any personal 
t to him, because she had exercised her undoubted 
igatiTe under the firm conviction that the mode of 
^ so was approved by his grace. As Marlborough 

in a loose conversation, insinuated that, provided 
jueen chose to appoint lord Rivers, he would not 
t, it was impossible to argue the point farther ; he 
fore bore with this affront as well as he could. But 
ond was soon put upon him, to which he found it 
ssible to submit To the colonelcy of the Oxforil 
f, which was likewise vacant, he received orders to 
int colonel Hill, an officer who had seen little ser- 

and whose chief claim consisted in his standing in 
elation of brother to Mrs. Masham. Marlborough's 
mation could not any longer be suppressed. He de- 
led and obtained an interview ; pressed upon the 
n the injustice of the proceeding ; and finding his 
es treated with coldness, quitted the presence in 
1st. He immediately withdrew to Windsor Lod^ 

the duchess, and declined any longer to act as one 
*T majesty's council. 

tedious and difficult negotiation ensued, for the 

oee of repairing this breach, of which it were out 

lace, in a work like the present, to give even an out. 

We content ourselves, therefore^ with saying, that 

>L. u. M 
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Mariborough was restrained from formally sendin{ 
his resignation by the mistaken fears of Grodolphin 
his adherents ; that^ after repeatedly declaring ths 
would not again act as a public man till Mrs. Ma& 
was dismissed^ he was prevailed upon to relinquish 
determination ; and that a sort of compromise wase£^ 
the queen giving up to him the appointment in dis] 
while he abstained from pressing his demand relati^ 
the favourite. From Marlborough himself it » 
never to have been concealed that^ by adopting 
middle and unsatisfactory course, he gave up, in ] 
of fact, all to his enemies. To the public in genen 
appeared to have prevailed; for the colonelcy was 
stowed upon a deserving soldier, for whom he all a 
intended it; but both the commons and the cabinet 
not slow to perceive that her miyesty was, in poi 
fact, the gainer. Hill was consoled for his loss of : 
tary rank by a pension of 1000/. a year ; and the 
was, by a variety of trivial circumstances, taught to 
that his political importance was on the wane. 

We have nothing to do, in our present sketch, 
the silly affair of Dr. Sacheverell. A furious 1: 
churchman, preaching before a Jacobite lord mi 
thought fit to maintain, in its extravagance, the ] 
ciple of non-resistance ; and, as a necessary consequi 
to censure, in no measured terms, the conduct of t 
by whom the Revolution was effected. The wl 
sensitively alive to rebuke, saw fit to make the m 
a subject of parliamentary enquiry ; and the docto 
spite of Marlborough's recommendation to the cont 
was impeached. The whole proceeding served on 
elevate into undeserved importance a man conspic 
for nothing except his zeal; while it afforded an ope 
to Harley, of which he failed not to take advantage 
drawing more and more upon the ministry the hj 
both of the queen and the people. Sacheverell 
indeed, found guilty by a small majority, and sente 
to three years* suspension ; but when a farther pro 
tion was made^ to render him incapable of acce] 
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refennent, the motion was rejected by 60 votes to 59< 
(ior WIS this slL With one consent the people espoused 
is ctose. They greeted him with shouts of approba. 
m as often as he appeared in public ; they crowded 
mad the queen's chair (who went every day incognita 
» witness the trial) with <' God bless your migesty ; we 
i|ie you are for Sacheverell and the diurdil" and 
ey codiibited oak leaves in their hats, in token of their 
liroval of the tenets for preaching whidi the doctor 
n arraigned. In a word, the tory principles gained 
OQDd in all quarters ; the queen hersdf openly avowed 
em ; and the whigs, with whom Marlborough was now 
itireiy united, felt, as an unavoidable consequence, that 
e moment of their downfall was at hand. 
The trial of Sacheverell was yet in progress, when 
arlborough, whose presence operated as a powerful 
itraint upon Harley and his friends, was, by a politic 
rangement of the tory faction, removed to the Conti- 
Bt. Louis had again opened a negotiation for peace ; 
td appeared so bent upon the accomplishment of his 
ject, that the states, at all times suspicious, entreated 
at the duke might be sent over, to assist in the deli. 
vations which were going on at the Hague. Nothing 
sdd occur more opportunely for the enemies of that 
eat man. His friends, moreover, in their excessive 
sire to advance what they believed to be his interests, 
oe urgent in pressing a compliance with the message; 
id the queen was petitioned by the house of commons 
• hasten his departure. She attended to the request, 
lOQgfa not in a manner the most gratifying to its object; 
id Marlborough set out early in the spring for the 
ODtment. After a rough passage, he landed at Brill 
I the Sd of March, 1710; and on the 4th arrived, in 
> very agreeable frame of mind, at the Hague. 
Every reader of history must be aware that the con. 
Kt of Louis on the present occasion was, if sincere, re- 
arkable for its moderation and candour. He accepted 
le preliminaries suggested by the allies, with a single 
lecption ; that is to say^ he was prepared not only to 
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side of the Peninsula^ too, a great blow was to be struck; 
in a word^ there was but one section of the vast arena 
where the war should be permitted to languish, namdy> 
on die Rhine. As it was not to that quarter that the 
allies looked for events at all calculated to efSsct the 
general issues of 1he war, it was determined to support 
there only a corps of observation, of which the numbers 
were to be reduced to the lowest efficient scale, by the 
withdrawal of large detachments towards the Nether- 
lands, and their incorporation with the grand army about 
to penetrate into Artois. 

The conferences of Gertruyde&berg were stiU in 
progress, when Marlborough and £ugene, assembling 
60,000 men at Toumay, prepared to open the cam- 
paign. Having recovered the fortress of Mortagne, a 
Utde post on the Scheld, of which the en^ny had taken 
possesion, they distributed their forces into four co- 
lumns, and advanced in the direction of the canal which 
connects Douay witli Lille; threatening, at the same 
time, the passes of the Upper Dyle. On the 2l8t, the 
bridge of Pont a Vendin was seized by the prince of 
Wirtemberg, at the head of 15,000 men ; the same day 
Marlborough made good his passage; while Eugene, 
crossing at Saut and Courieres, came again into commu- 
nication with his illustrious coadjutor on the plain of 
Lens. That night t}ie troops lay on their arms : for 
marshal Montesquiou, who commanded 40 battalions 
and 20 squadrons, though he had not ventured to defend 
the canal, was understood to be near at hand ; never- 
theless, when on the morrow the allies again pushed 
upon the Scarpe, Montesquiou retired before them. He 
precipitately crossed the Senzet, took the road to Cam- 
bray, and left them at liberty to follow up at leisure 
their own devices. Thus, without having been com- 
pelled to ^re a shot, Marlborough found himself in 
command of the fonmdable entrenched camp, upon the 
construction of which ViUars had expended so much 
both of time and labour ; and established in a position 
itom vrbkh he might at once effect the falnrkade of 
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Douay, and hold in check any force that might mofe 
for ito relief. 

At an early hour in the morning of the 24th, Douay 
was formally invested. On the northern side of the 
town, general Cadogan, with a corps of English, seized 
and kept possession of Pont k Rache on the canal of 
Marchiennes, from which he communicated by the left 
with Marlborough, and by the right with Eugene. The 
latter of these chiefs, taking up the line, covered the 
western front by pitching his camp between Auby and 
Equerchain; while the former, partly by patrols, partly 
by a judicious selection of posts, masked both the 
eastern and southern faces. Immediately the piquets 
were driven in, and the circle gradually closing, the 
'infantry drew their first parallel on the 28th, while the 
cavalry found quarters among the villages which stretch 
from Auby to Bouvigny. 

. These preliminary measures being duly taken, a 
aouble attack commenced, one directed against the gate 
of Equerchain, the other against that of Ocre. The 
approaches were pushed with great vigour, in spite of a 
furious sortie; and the batteries were all constructed and 
ready to receive the guns so early as the 7th of May. 
On the 9th, not fewer than 200 pieces of artillery ar- 
rived in the camp, of which a large portion was imme- 
diately mounted ; and by early dawn on the following 
morning, a heavy fire opened. But the dangers which 
menaced Douay, of which he entertained a just concep- 
tion, seemed at last to rouse Villars from a supineness 
not easily explained. He had concentrated in and 
around Cambray so early as the first of May, to the 
amount of 153 battalions and 262 squadrons ; yet it 
was not till now that he exhibited any disposition, either 
by manoeuvring or by violence, to relieve itte place. On 
the 2()th, however, when the allies were already ap- 
proaching the covered way, he put his columns in motion*- 
He caused several bridges to be constructed upon the 
Scheld : he occupied in force the castle of Oisy, not far 
from Arleux, and made every demonstration of a medi-^ 
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tated attack somewhere in the vicinity of Dechy ; for 
the purpose^ as it ultimately appeared^ of drawing the 
attention of Marlhorough to the country between the 
Scheld and the Scarpe. But finding that the allies took 
ho notice of these proceedings, he suddenly changed his 
plan, and, crossing the Scarpe, assumed a new position not 
far from Arras. It was thus placed beyond a doubt, 
that the succours with which he designed to refresh the 
place would, if thrown in at all, arrive from the side of 
Lens; and to frustrate that object, Marlborough and 
Eugene immediately directed their attention. 

Marlborough and Eugene, fully anticipating that a 
place so important as Douay, one of the keys of the 
second fortified line, and held by 8000 men, would 
not be suffered to fall without at least an effort to save 
it, had drawn the outline of two fortified positions; 
one, which should cover the besieging force on the east> 
fVom Arleux to the Scarpe, the other, which protected 
the western camp, from Vitry to Montigny. In thF 
interval, between these lines they assembled, on the 
24th, the whole of their army, with the exception of 
30 battalions which continued the siege, and 12 squa- 
drons by which Pont a Rache was guarded. Here it 
was proposed to wait the event ; because a march of 
six hours would carry them into either line, according 
as circumstances might require ; but on the 25th, intel- 
Dgence arriving of Villars's movement on Arras, an im- 
mediate change of ground took place. The columns, 
getting under arms, passed the Scarpe at several points 
where bridges of communication had been constructed, 
and threw themselves into the western line; while Marl- 
borough fixed his head-quarters at Vitry on the extreme 
left, and Eugene established himself at Hemin Lietard 
on the right. Yet ;io battle was fought. Villars ad- 
vanced, it is true, on the Ist of June, within musket- 
shot of the allied outposts ; but despairing of success, 
immediately fell back to a position between Fampoux 
and Noyelles. Finally, after manoeuvring a few days, 
under the vague hope that some fortunate event might 
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befiU, ^t ground was, in iu turn, tbAndonad, und • 
rttrogrcftlon m ftr m ArrM took pUce. M«rlborough 
did not ooniidtr it nocMtary to follow the French mMt' 
■hal* or to withdraw hii attention for a moment from 
the httiineaa of the siege. The corpe employed in the 
ktter lervice was, on the contrary, strengthened, and 
incited by every inducement of praise and rivalry to 
increased exertion ; and so wdl were the wishes of the 
general seconded by the exertions of those under him, 
that all things went on to admiration. On the S2d, 
the trenches being carried to the neuest attainable point, 
a sa{i was begun ; and on the 2(>th, Douay capitulated. 
The garrison, reduced to 4500 men, with the brave go- 
Temor Albergotti, were permitted to march out with all 
the honoun of war ; and became prisoners under a sti- 
pulation, that they should be exchanged on the very first 
opportunity. 

In the mean while, the state of parties at home wore, 
tvery day, an aspect less and less agreeable to the views 
and interests of Marlborough. The duchess, by the 
extreme imprudence with wliich she required a direct 
promise of office for her daughters, widened the breach 
whicli alrcsfly subsisted between herself and the queen; 
and tlien forcing her mi^esty to grant an interview, 
wliich hail been repeatedly declined, brought about a 
bitter and irreconcilable personal quarrel. As a neces- 
sary consequence, the queen gave herself up with in- 
creased readiness into the hands of Mrs. Masliam and 
Harley. The whigi, as a body, became more tlum 
ever diitasteful to her ; and she determined, at all 
hazards, though by slow and cautious degrees, to expel 
them from office. 

The first act in |mrsuance of thii plan was to remove 
the marqueis of Kent from the office of lord chamberlain, 
and to bestow it, witliout so much as consulting GodoU 
phin, upon the duke of Shrewsbury. Go<lolphin, a 
timid and undecided man, remonitrated against this pro- 
ceeding, and pointed out the results which were likely to 
arise from it ; yet he permitted himself to be used as a 
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tool by Harlej and the tories^ in soothing down the indig- 
nation of his colleagues. Her next measure had for its 
tendency the humiliation of Marlborough himself; by 
showing him that^ even in his own particular depart- 
ment^ he possessed no real influence. After fordng the 
French lines^ Marlborough transmitted^ through the 
customary channel^ a list of such officers as appeared to 
him deserving of promotion. It chanced that^ of the 
colonels recommended for advancement to the rank of 
brigadiers^ the list stopped short within one of the name 
of colonel Hill; while m^jor Masham was under the 
line of demarcation. by three. The queen positively in- 
sisted that both should be preferred; and> in spite of 
strong remonstrances on the part of both Marlborough 
and Walpole^ she carried her point. As they had done 
in the case of Shrewsbury's appointment^ the whigs 
proved again false to themselves. In the idle expectation 
of conciliating^ where firmness alone could have availed^ 
they persuaded the duke^ much against his own inclin- 
ation, to sanction this most unusual and mischievous 
proceeding ; and Hill and Masham were each of them 
preferred, to the manifest weakening of the whig in- 
terest, and the undisguised triumph of Harley's faction. 
But ibey could not prevail upon the duchess to consum- 
mate this triumph, by consenting to a reconciliation 
with her rival. That was a degradation to which this 
high-spirited woman would not suhmit : and it is certain 
that as an opposite proceeding could not have produced 
any good effect, so her steady adherence to her own 
opinions led to no evil. 

Having succeeded thus far, without bringing on the 
crisis, for which affairs were as yet scarcely ripe, the 
tories proceeded to hazard another advance, still more 
bold and more illustrative of their ultimate designs. Lord 
Sunderland, the son-in-law of Marlborough, and the 
staunchest if not the ablest whig in the cahinet, was 
dismissed; and lord Dartmouth, the son of a Jacobite, 
and himself strongly suspected of attachment to the ex. 
iled family, honoured with the seals of office. It would 
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occupy much more of space than the plan of the present 
work could sanction, were we to descrihe the series of 
plots and counter-plots which preceded this arrangement. 
We must he satisfied, therefore, by stating, that Marl- 
borough, betrayed in part by Shrewsbury and Somerset, 
in part misled by the timid views of Godolphin, con- 
sented, after a lengthened correspondence, to endure even 
this disgrace, and to continue, at least during the re- 
mainder of the campaign, in the command of die army. 
But he did so with a perfect prescience of the coming 
downfall of his party : every post brought him intelli- 
gence that the violence of the duchess, and the boldness 
of the tories, now decidedly superior to their rivals, both 
in numbers and influence, must ere long bring about a 
dissolution of the parliament ; and hence, as he himself 
expressed it, ^' how was it possible, after the contemptible 
usage he had met with, to act as he ought to do?" 

Such was the condition of affairs at home: the whigs 
distracted and dismayed; the tories gaining ground every 
hour; the queen openly avowing principles which she 
had all along been believed to hold ; and the duchess of 
Marlborough, by an indiscreet renewal of a correspond- 
ence as useless as it was unbecoming, increasing the 
personal hostility of the sovereign; when Marlborough 
and Eugene, having allowed their troops to refresh a 
few days after the fall of Douay, began to follow up the 
plan of ulterior operations which they had arranged. On 
the 10th of July the allied army concentrated upon the 
left of the Scarpe, and next morning began their march 
towards Aubigny : but they soon found, on reaching 
Vimy, that Villars had so posted himself as to render 
Arras safe from molestation. He occupied an entrenched 
camp, which, extending from Arras towards the Somme, 
was itself in part protected by the course of the Crinchon; 
and presented such a front, that to attack . him with 
forces not numerically superior to his own, would havs 
augured not of bravery, but of folly. The chiefs in^ 
stantly abandoned their design upon Arras : they man- 
oeuvred to seize Hesdin on the Canche, but were pre- 
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▼ented; after which they pushed npon Bethime^ and 
placed it in a state of siege. Villars made no decisive 
effort to save it. He contented himself^ on the contrary^ 
with extending his line so as to secure the interior^ and 
frustrated^ hy a succession of petty enterprises^ the 
threatened landing near Calais ; so that Bethune^ left to 
itself^ surrendered^ with a garrison of QOOO men^ on the 
28th of August. 

The si^e of Bethune was still in progress^ when 
Harley and the tories^ feeling themselves secure in their 
seats^ advised the queen to give the final hlow to whig 
influence. On the 7th of August^ Godolphin was dis- 
missed ; and on the 8th^ the queen herself wrote to ac 
quaint Marlborough of the dii^race of his ancient friend 
and colleague. In the bitterness of his mortification^ 
Marlborough would have instantly resigned^ had he not 
been persuaded by Godolphin to beUeve that his own 
honour was implicated in the successful termination of 
the campaign ; and the same system of reasoning which 
served to keep him in office dien^ sufficed to continue 
him there when all the rest of his party withdrew. But 
he served now under very different circumstances^ and 
in a frame of mind widely different from that which was 
once accustomed to cheer him. St. John, his ordinary 
correspondent in the new cabinet, employed towards him 
a tone of dictation doubly distasteful, because he was 
unaccustomed to it ; while his credit at the foreign courts 
was diminished in exact proportion to the want of con- 
fidence exhibited towards him by his own government. 
Even the bankers at the Hague hesitated to advance 
money, as they had been accustomed to do, on his bare 
requisition ; and his troops, wretchedly supplied from 
home^ fell, as it was unavoidable that they should, far 
in arrear with their pay. The consequence was, that 
desertions, which till now had hardly been known, began 
to occur too frequently ; while sickness, the inevitable 
attendant on want of wholesome sustenance during a 
campaign, made sad havoc in his ranks. 

Marlborough was deeply affected by this unlooked-for 
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and unmerited change in his paUic position ; nor wu 
the information conveyed to him as to the conduct of the 
new government with reference to his private affiun, 
calcukted to console him under his mortificationt. No 
means were^ it appeared^ neglected, in order to mortify 
his feelings and destroy his influence ; the very building 
of his palace at Blenheim was suspended, because the 
treasury refused any longer to advance the funds required; 
nay, the workmen were encouraged to plague both him 
and the duchess for payment of those arrears for whidi 
the government was responsible. Marlborough endured 
all this with extraordinary temper and dignity : he re- 
fused, indeed, to contribute one shilling towards the cost 
of a fabric, the erection and fitting up of which had been 
undertaken by the nation, except that he directed the 
duchess to get it plainly but sufficiently roofed in, and 
to fit up only so many apartments as they were likely to 
require for their own use ; yet he never once so far for- 
got himself as publicly to complain. In his correspond* 
ence with his private friends, he did not of course conceal 
his sentiments ; but to St. John his letters were all dig- 
nified, manly, distant, and official. Nevertheless, it were 
folly to deny that his energy and genius were alike 
cramped by the chagrin under which he laboured. Not 
even when advised by Godolphin to attempt the conquest 
of Boulogne, and so to secure a passage towards the 
enemy's capital, could he muster resolution to hazard so 
bold a stroke. Like other men who act under an au* 
thority which is jealous of them, he slirank from the 
possibility of failure, lest he should be accused of wil- 
fully incurring it ; and he lost, in consequence, for the 
first and only time in his life, an opportunity of striking 
the greatest blow with which France had as yet been 
threatened* 

It was the wish of Marlborough to force Villars to a 

1 , with which view he closely reconnoitred his left, 

1 i t point in the position ; yet even it was un- 

ua He proposed next to invest Aire, a place of 

hie strength on the Lys, and held by a nume- 
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rouB garrison ; and as St. Venant lay in a line at a mo- 
derate distance from it^ he consented^ at Eugene's sug- 
gestion^ to carry on against both simultaneous attacks. 
On the 3d of September^ the army marched fh>m Bethune 
for this purpose ; on the 5th^ St Venant^ on the 6th, 
Aire^ was infested ; the former by twenty battalions and 
five squadrons under the prince of Orange, the latter by 
forty battalions and as many squadrons under the prince 
of Anhalt. But the sieges had not proceeded far when 
a heavy calamity befell. An extensive convoy of am<^ 
munition and guns, on its march from Ghent, was sur- 
prised and destroyed by the enemy; nor was it without 
a serious loss of time, and the exercise of more than 
common activity and zeal, that the means of carrying the 
services to a successful close were obtained. StiU, as the 
French army contini^ed immovable, Villars having been 
compelled to withdraw in consequence of his wound, and 
marshal Harcourt, his representative, not choosing to 
risk a general action, the allies were enabled to retrieve 
their loss. On the 29th of September, St. Venant opened 
its gates, being reduced, by fiie fire of the besiegers, to 
great extremity ; and though Aire held out for some time 
longer, during which time more than one murderous 
sortie was effected, it also was in the end compelled to 
capitulate. And high time it was that Marlborough's jaded 
and ill-supplied army should be relieved from the toil of 
military operations. Independently of their losses in killed 
and wounded, which fell not short of 7000 men, their 
allies had suffered terribly of late from sickness, brought 
on by constant exposure to cold and heavy rains, and ag- 
gravated by the absence of wholesome food ; while Har- 
court, though he would not venture upon any extended 
enterprise, harassed their foraging parties by continual 
skirmishes, and kept the outposts constantly on the 
alert. 

On the 8th of November, Aire capitulated ; on the 1 Sth, 
the garrison, marching out with the honours of war, be- 
came prisoners. To receive these brave men, and to 
transport them to St.Omer, was the last act of the cam- 
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paign ; for the rains continuing with imabftted fury^ it 
wsf deemed necetnary to withdraw the troops into win- 
ter quarters. Marlborough disposed his army in three 
grand divisions, at Brusseb, Malines, and Liege; and 
entrusting the command at these several places to the 
prince of liesse-Cassd, the earl of Athlone, and count 
Tilly, departed, as usual, for the Hague. 

In spite of the reduction of so many strong places,— 
of Douay, Bethune, Aire, and St. Venant, — it must be 
acknowledged that the campaign of 1710, even in the 
Netherlands, failed to produce the results which had 
been anticipated from it. A line of works, not less for- 
midable than those already pierced, still covered the 
French frontiers ; and the army which manned them, 
having sustained no disaster, presented a bold and un- 
broken front to its enemies. The loss of life sustained 
by the allies was, on the other hand, great ; and the 
change of councils in England had not failed to stir up 
misgivings in the minds not of the English general only, 
but of his confederates. It was whispered, and very 
commonly believed, that queen Anne had offered the 
command of her army to the elector of Hanover ; and 
that nothing except the refusal of that prince to concur 
in putting so gross an insult upon Marlborough, had 
hindered the latter 's recall. It would have been strange, 
had men, situated as the confederates were, failed to 
receive of Marlborough's influence an unfavourable im- 
pression; and hence, though they all united in entreating 
that he would not resign his situation, they in many in- 
stances received his applications with an indifference not 
previously exhibited. Something has been said elsewhere 
of an offer, on the part of Charles of Spain, to confer upon 
Marlborough the dignity of governor of Spanish Flan- 
ders, and of the refusal of the latter to accept a situ- 
ation which threatened to involve him in feuds and 
Jealousies with the Dutch. Times were now, however, 
ch. . The general saw that his sovereign's favour 

wicndrawn from him ; that his power to direct her 
I no longer existed ; that the party with wliich 
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Nor n Ais tfl- The empetor of Austria, distrustful 
«f dte *^»j^^ "l"™*. and in acaat dt^irte insulted bv 
Jfc iMtm^MiiAfiw of St John, appcAjed to transfer a 
yiinn of Us indignation from the real cnlpriis lo 
ICailhaiim^h. «liile Prusda, Holland, and the .other 
■■ifi'liuli pereis manifestlj regarded the alliance as 
ih«li« TIkr wot many rumours afloat respecting a 
mnc MgodiliOD bemeen the cahioels of St. James's and 
Ac Pata«JU>]ral ; and the groundson nhich they rested 
■ut, M n]t the iMat of them, loo specious not to mr- 
nat « gmi ikal of oneasiness. It was not, therefore, 
E of the mtnpanlive poveKy of his tri- 
r fidd alone, that Marlborough looked upon 
«e -v—r-ir "f )T1<* ■^ UDsatiafactory. The seeds of 
iAv mhI Boce inpoitant futures seemed sown ; and 
nay dmy pRnnised to bring them more rapidly to 
fafrcaaa. 
IfanifTiiig IS these ifaii^ woe, it ma «S& man un- 
e that, throoghont eraj part of 
I which the afiaits of the allies 
I, they wore at the close of the rammer 
a not Im mdancholy aspect. On the Rhine, as nothing 
had hrm antidpated, the achieifment of no conquest 
'»eed Deitha' sntprise nor disappolQtment- In Pied- 
; hnwero', in Languedoc, among the people of the 
'n the Peninsula, all the schones which 
> so nrach time and diligoice to concert proved 
The duke of Savoy, dissatisfied as usual with 
ifCTca' , refused to take the Geld; and the general to 
B he entnsted the command of his troops did do- 
Tlie protestants of Languedoc and the CeTemtes, 
,aiBted by the protracted absence of the aUles, race 
t dte time, and woe put down; while the expe. 
D loit to support them reached its destinatian oidy 
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to learn that it came too late. In the Peninsula, 
wise, a campaign which opened by the achieveme 
two brilliant victories, ended in total defeat; fc 
army which led Charies in triumph into Madrid, 
mitted itself to be surprised and destroyed.* 

Thus on all sides had events befallen widely dif 
from diose on which Marlborough had counted ; ai 
return to the Hague could not of course be att 
with the satisfaction which had formerly marked it 
was he far from relaxing either in his zeal or exe 
to advance the public interests. He applied, on th* 
trary, all the energies of his mind to the soothi 
rankled feelings among the allies, and the preparat 
means against another spring ; and if his progres 
not such as it used to be, he had at least the gra 
tion to discover, that by Eugene and the pensiona 
well as by the powers at large, he was still pera 
held in the highest respect and admiration. 

Marlborough quitted the Hague on the 23d a 
cember, and, after a stormy and dangerous pa 
landed at Solebay on the 26th. On the 28th he a] 
in London, where it was his intention to seek at oi 
interview with the queen ; but his person being i 
nised by an individual in the street, some voice 
claimed, '^ God bless the duke of Marlborough ! ' 
his carriage was instantly surrounded by a clamorot 
admiring crowd. In this manner he was led, as it 
in triumph to Montagu House, within the wa 
which he confined himself till the populace had 
persed. But the reception which awaited him in 
and more influential quarters was of a widely dif 
nature. The queen, cold and reserved, put a st 
all remonstrance on his part, by first observing, th: 
desired a continuance of his services ; and then ac 
in a harsh tone, " I must request you would not 
any vote of thanks to you to be moved in parlii 
this year^ because my ministers will certainly o 

* At Brihuega, when Aanirape irith bis corpt of 6000 Englia 
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It These ministers^ again> though they could not re- 
^ to wait upon him, left no means unemployed in 
^'^ to convince him that the day of his triumph was 
P'He. St. John had the insolence to lecture him on the 
Oipolicy as well as impropriety of deserting the tories^ 
Bd allying himself with the whigs. Nay^ he even pre- 
med to advise^ in affected candour, and in the language 
j»atronage, that his grace would again change sides, 
I become a tory. In a word, the illustrious Marlbo- 
gh saw himself in the condition of a discarded favour- 
whom his sovereign still permitted to hold ostensible 
k in her service, because the reputation which attached 
\ns name was necessary for the purposes of her 
isters ; at the same that, by studied neglect and posi- 
insolt, he was made daily to feel, that of real influ- 
* he retained not a tittle. 

Ve are not called upon to describe the series of vex. 
IS and humiliating acts which preceded and accom- 
;ed the dismissal of the duchess from the royal 
s^old. Too much of insolence there had certainly 
I in the behaviour of that extraordinary woman ; 
something, perhaps, of weakness the duke himself 
laved, in his endeavours to avoid or defer the blow : 
on the memory of queen Anne the whole proceed- 
casts the deepest disgrace; for it is well known 
; her own feelings not less than the advice of her 
sorites led to it. Neither shall we pause to condemn 
conduct of the new parliament, which not only re- 
ed to vote its thanks to the greatest man of his age, 
could listen to the covert sarcasms which were heaped 
m him by the noble lord who stood forward as tl)e 
o^t of lord Peterborough. It is sufficient for our pur- 
se to record, that, influenced partly by the entreaties of 
dolphin and prince Eugene, partly by his own sense 
what he owed to his country and to himself, Marl- 
tragh submitted, under a thousand contumelies and 
Bses, to retain the command of the army in Flanders ; 
I that he consulted freely with the very men who 
dted in the success of their intrigues against him, 
roL. n. N 
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as to the plans which it would he prudent to follow io 
the prosecution of the next campaign. Yet was all this 
done under a degree of oppression and irritation which 
seriously affected his health; and he had the additional 
mortification hefore long to learn that the breath of 
popular applause is neither more valuable nor more 
enduring than court favoiu*. A systematic order of 
attack both on his public and private character was or. 
ganised^ to which some of the ablest writers of the day 
shamelessly lent themselves. Prior and Swift assailed 
him in the Examiner, St. John occasionally taking part 
in the strife ; and with such ability was the press directed, 
that the populace, always the dupes of a few able and 
generally unprincipled men, were led to regard him 
as a traitor and a coward, whom they had so long wor- 
shipped as a hero. It is true that Marlborou^ was 
not without literary supporters. Majmwaring, Hare, 
Steele, and Oldmixon wielded their pens in his defence ; 
but as their ability fell far short of their zeal, the attempt 
served only to bring both themsdves and their patron 
more and mote under the lash of the most biting sa- 
tirist of his own or almost of any other age. The great 
man, who had preserved his composure under all the 
slights cast upon him by ministers, — who did not refuse 
to vindicate, with calmness, his own policy against the 
attacks of his enemies in parliament, broke down, in a 
great degree, beneath the repeated assaults of this coarse 
and unsparing libeller. He alludes in many of his 
letters to the '' villanous way of printing, which stabbed 
him to the heart;" and from a dread of that, much more 
than of any other species of annoyance, he placed a re- 
straint both upon his own conduct and on the proceedings 
of the duchess. 

While they thus harassed their general by means of 
their adherents both in and out of parliament, the mi- 
nisters voted ample supplies for the war, at the same 
time that they carried on a secret negotiation through 
an obscure catholic priest, for the purpose of putting a 
speedy end to hostilities. From all knowledge of this 
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intrigae^ Marlborough was of course excluded ; indeed, 
his situation at home became in the end so irksome^ that^ 
independaidy of. the dictates of duty^ a strong desire to 
£ree himself from mortifications wUch he could neither 
avoid nor disregard^ induced him to hasten the period 
of his departure. Having respectfully, tiiough coldly, 
taken leave of tiie queen and her advisers, he set out 
on die last day of February, and on the 4th of March 
arrived at tiie Hague : but he came a very different man 
in all respects from what he had been on every previous 
occasion. No longer the guide, but the servant, of the 
cabinet, he was carefully excluded from the management 
of every transaction which bore not directly and imme- 
diately on military operations ; nay, so anxious were the 
tories to convince both him and tiie allies of his abso- 
lute loss of influence, tiiat they appointed as their agent 
at tiie Hague itself, lord Raby, tiie most bitter of his po- 
litical enemies. Thus tiiwarted on every side, and re- 
duced, according to his own phrase to tiie condition of 
*' white paper," Marlborough prepared to enter upon a 
campaign, of which it was impossible to doubt that it 
would be his last. 

We have said, that, previous to his return to England, 
in the winter of 1710, Marlborough had arranged his plan 
of future operations ; Eugene, as usual, cordially co-oper- 
ating, and the pensionary continuing warmly to support 
him. These had so far been adhered to, that he now 
found the army exceedingly efficient; while, on the 
side both of Spain and Piedmont, every assurance was 
given that a powerful diversion would be effected in his 
favour. The troubles in Hungary, Ukewise, being ap- 
peased by the treaty of Zatmar, the emperor found 
himself at liberty to take the field against the common 
enemy witii increased effect ; and Eugene, rejoicing in 
the event, was prepared to conduct large reinforcements 
into the Netherlands in person. But the flattering 
prospects thus held out, — prospects which neither the 
treachery nor the ingratitude of the government at home 
could obscure, — were suddenly overcast by an event, of 

N 2 
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ill otheri, tlie most unfortunate which could have oc- 
curred at Hucli a moment. The emperor Joseph sick- 
ened with imaIl-]K)x,and, Ix'ing impro])erl)r treated, died, 
in the 35th year of hiH age. (/harles of 8]>ain inxtantlj 
declared himiclf a candidate for the throne of the C'Sun; 
and to secure his elevation became, with his adherenti 
and partisans, a mattiT of mucli more importance thin 
the vigorous prosecution of tlie war. Even Eugene, 
deep-seated as his ablionvnce of French ambition wib, 
considered himself bound to suspend his march till thif 
vital question sliould \ni settled ; and hence Marlborough 
felt that he must at all events begin the campaign, de- 
prived botli of the able counsels of his old coUeagne, 
and of a very large portion of tlic troops on whose pre- 
sence he had calculated. 

It was while labouring under the gloomy forebodingi 
to which so many cross accidents were calculated to 
give rise, diat Marlborough, after a delay of something 
more than a month at the Hague, set out to join the 
army. On the ,^Oth of April he quitted Toumay, 
whither he had repaired a frw days proviouKly, and 
fixed his head.quarters at Orchies, Ix'twirn liille and 
Douay, where the diviHionH were alr(>ady concentrated. 
Here the troops were pasKed in review, to the amount of 
184 battalions and .S6'4 squadrons ; and by four o'clock 
in tlie afternoon of tlie 1st of May, the eam]>aign may be 
said to have opened. 

As it WM the great object of the French monarch to 
prevent the irruption of the allied forces iK^yond the in- 
terior line of fortresses which covered the frontier on the 
side of Arras and ('ambray, Villars had em])}()yed the 
latter part of the preceding cam]>aign in fonning a chain 
of works, the strength of which had Ikhmi greatly in- 
creased during the close months of wint(T. Tlie en- 
trenchments thus constructed ran from Namur on the 
A le, by a sort of irregular line, to the coast of Picardy. 
Ex ing along the marshy banks of the Canche, tliey 
ea for lupport on the posts of Montroeul, Herdin, 
Tievent; while the greater fortresses of Ypres, 
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Dunkirk^ Gravelines^ Calais^ and StOmer^ lying in their 
fronts rendered the approaches hoth hazardous and diffi. 
cult. Wherever a stream fell in with the direction of 
the allignment, it was carefully dammed and otherwise 
rendered defensible ; every morass was deepened, either 
by letting in water from die larger rivers, or by cutting 
drains which threw their contents upon it ; while here 
and there, where an open plain occurred, a series of 
breast-works and redoubts were erected, so as to block 
up the pass, except against very superior nxmibers. 
£arly in spring, Villars quitted Paris, whither he had 
repaired to be cured of his wounds, after the suspension 
of active operations; and, fixing his . head-quarters at 
Cambray, waited to observe the first movements of the 
allies, in order that he might regulate his own strictly- * 
defensive proceedings accordingly. 

The concentration of Marlborough's divisions in and 
around Douay induced the French marshal to collect 
at an opposite point; and he accordingly pitched his tents 
along diat concave portion of his lines which, beginning 
at Bouchain, terminated near Monchy le Preux. Here 
he believed himself, and not without reason, to be 
secure from the danger of an attack ; for the fortresses 
projecting beyond his flanks efiectually covered him, 
while they afforded ample facilities for that war upon 
convoys in which he immediately engaged. The conse- 
quence was, that during a space little short of three weeks, 
in which the two armies faced each other, he contrived 
to inflict more than one serious loss upon Marlborough. 
Yet Marlborough bore these disasters with the most 
perfect equanimity. Having arranged his plan of cam- 
paign, he treated all minor aflTairs as things unworthy 
of more than a passing thought, while he directed the 
great powers of his mind to the accomplishment of a 
single object ; which, as a necessary consequence, he at 
last fully attained. 

There were two spaces in the gigantic position of 
Villars more vulnerable than the rest; though these 
were both of them abundantly strong: one by the 

N 3 
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cout^ which would infer the neoefsity of miMiking seyenl 
important fortrefies ; the other about midway between 
Boiichain and L'Eduse. After maturely considering 
the diancefl, Marlborough made up hii mind to attempt 
the latter; firsts becauae the nature of the country be- 
tween Cambray and Bouchain would enable him to take 
the lines in reverse ; secondly^ because by the reduc- 
tion of Bouchain and Quesnoy he should at once lay 
open France up to the very gates of Paris. With this 
view, he advanced, on the 2d day of May, to a new 
position, of which the right appuyed on Ferin upon the 
canal of Douay, while the left was thrown back to the 
hamlet of Fenain, inmiediately in front of the wood of 
Pr^s Tanlu. He was thus placed abruptly and without 
disguise opposite to the point threatened ; a circum- 
stance which does not often occur in » campaign of 
manoeuvres : while Villars, concentrated before . him, 
naturally looked with a suspicious eye to almost every 
other section in his own lines. 

Such was the state of the war, one rather of expect* 
ation than of action, when on the 2dd Eugene arrived 
in the camp, in sufficient time to take part in the enter, 
tainment which Marlborough gave to his army, in com- 
memoration of the victory at Ramilies. The two chiefs 
were as usual candid and open to each other ; but though 
the prince examined the details of Marlborough's pro^ 
jected operations, and cordially approved of them all, 
the condition of Germany would not permit that he 
should lend the aid of his great talents in carrying 
them into execution. The object of his coming, in- 
deed to himself a painful one, was to cripple Marl- 
borough, by removing from him a large portion of the 
force, on the efficiency of which he had been led to cal- 
culate. Even this circumstance, however, though em- 
barrassing in no ordinary degree, took away neither from 
the zeal nor the determination of tlie English general. 
He knew that to his own government he was become an 
object of jealous abhorrence ; and hence that every pro- 
ceeding on his part would be scrutinised with the most 
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mafidoiis exactitude ; and he resolved that no opening 
should be afforded even to the bitterest of his enemies 
to assort, that he had permitted a sense of private injus- 
tice to interfere with the discharge of his public duty. 

Having tarried nearly three weeks in Marlborough's 
camp^ Eugene on the 13th of June directed his condn. 
gent^ amounting to not less than 30^000 men^ to be 
under arms^ and in line of march^ before dawn on the 
following morning. Marlborough ^o far turned this 
lamented separation to account^ that he also gave in- 
structions for his own corps to assemble; and while 
thirty squadrons occupied the heights of Sailly, so as to 
mask the movements which went on in their rear, both 
the Grerman and the Anglo.Batavian armies struck their 
tents. Eugene, having bidden farewell to his comrade in 
many triumphs, now took the road to Toumay ; while 
the duke, filing to his right, passed the Scarpe, and 
emerged into the plain of Lens. The troops halted In 
position, with their right at Lieven, on the Souchet, and 
the left towards Equerchin ; and as it formed no part 
of the general's scheme to disguise the evolution, they 
were speedily followed by the enemy. Villars no sooner 
became aware of the movement, than he also broke up 
from his camp. He marched rapidly towards his left, 
in the rear of the chain of redoubts, till he had placed 
himself exactly opposite to Marlborough, with his left 
upon Montenencourt, his centre at Arras, and his right 
appuyed by the rugged banks of the Coqueel. Yet 
though the allies lay exposed in an open plain, and by fre- 
quent reconnoissances showed their readiness to engage, 
Villars would not hazard an attack. He was restrained, 
as it afterwards appeared, not more by the removal from 
his own camp of some of his best corps, both of horse 
and foot, than by the positive commands of his sove- 
reign ; and hence a second interval of something more 
than a month occurred, during which the armies looked 
at one another, without engaging in any thing more se- 
rious than occasional affairs of foragers and convoys. 

There were two posts occupied by Villars in advance 
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of his main line^ which threatened serioiuly to interfere 
with Marlhorough's projected operations^ — namely, 
Arleux and Aubigny, — the one on the causeway whidi 
leads to the bridge over the Senzet^ at PaUue^ the other 
in front of Aubanchceil-au-bac, likewise on the Sen- 
zet These it was essential to reduce ; not, indeed, that 
they might be held by the allies, for that would have 
alarmed without weakening the enemy ; but that they 
might be recovered again by the French, and ultimatdy 
destroyed. They were accordingly attacked with great 
fViry by detachments sent out for the purpose ; and 
they were both carried, with the loss of a few lives on 
the part of the assailants. The allies, after dismantling 
Aubigny, instantly began to strengthen Arleux, by en- 
larging its enceinte, and surrounding it with fi^esh out- 
works ; while a camp of reserve being established on the 
glacis of Douay, every demonstration of a desire to retain 
the conquest was given. 

For some days all was quiet ; but on the night of the 
9th of July, Villars arranged and executed a compli- 
cated movement, with such address, thait he surprised 
the camp before Douay,- and killed or made prisoners 
about 200 men. Marlborough could not conceal a 
natural chagrin that his troops should have exercised so 
little vigilance; yet was he far from lamenting the 
issue of the affair. On the contrary, he anticipated 
from it a serious increase to the confidence of the enemy, 
already somewhat excessive ; and he manoeuvred so as 
to turn to the best account any error of which they 
might be guilty. Having reinforced the garrison of 
Arleux, and mounted ten guns on the ramparts, he sud- 
denly withdrew the detachment which had hitherto 
supported it ; and assembling all his forces on the other 
side of the Scarpe, left the post to stand or fall by its 
own resources. Nor was this all. As if anxious to find 
out some more convenient field of operations, he moved 
on the 20th to a still greater distance ; and halting that 
night not far from Bethune, took up a fresh position 
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liiima oppmunt wilb aU Mi Krengin. With tliia view 
hfttook gnmnd in a directioii panllel to Ihat.fdQowcd 
1^ MaribofOD^ tiD^ by pladiig his rig^t at Monte- 
^towwiiilj and hii \s& at Oppj^ he had manned the 
fciuldabli wovkanidch connected by a belt of irop the 
floBpe widi the Canehe. Nererthelefls he wai neither 
imigtsSkm nor indifferent to the exposed ntnation of 
4^110. He caused it to be fierodj attacked bj a corpa 
«^dbtteen battaMons and as manj squadrons^ nnder 
Untaaquioa : it was won^ after a desperate resistance;, 
«l^ aa .Ibe Engliah goieral had anticipated^ immediately 
h w ikd nith the earth. Thns^ thoogh at a considenhle 
dpenae of Irfe, was one important derice of Marlboroogh 
anBsed, and a fi!ee passage opened for the dereiopement 
«((Aat grand n^anceavre^ on the result of which the fate 
vFrance app^ured to turn. 

When intelligence came in that Arleux had fallen^ 
sad that a corps from the French army had moved to 
Ike Sambre^ Marlborough affected an extraordinary de- 
pee of chagrin. He shunned the society of his generals^ 
Ifdd little or no intercourse with his personal staff*, and 
life out^ on every convenient occasion^ that he should 
HeDge these disasters^ and save Brabant, by forcing 
^Dars, at all hazards, to a battle. Meanwhile he si. 
kndy despatched reinforcements to general Hompesch 
it Donay ; caused his own baggage to be escorted to the 
me place; and commanded six days* bread to be secretly 
finpared and fcnrwarded to the camp from Lisle ; then, 
lAv inrdering his heavy artillery to the rear, he broke 
1^ at an early hour in the morning of the 1st of August, 
Md. advanced in eight columns towards the enemy's 
ihet; That night he halted at Pont de Retreuve, where 
llil die extreme left of the line his head-quarters were 
tied ; but next day he was again, with all possible 
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ostentation, in march. Finally, he took up a position 
at a league'8 distance from the lines, with his left at 
ViUers aux Bois^ and his right near BaiUenl, where the 
cavalry were ordered to provide themselves with fascines, 
and the infantry warned that it would ere bng he their 
part to use them. 

While the mass of the horse were husied in oheying 
these directions, hrigadier-general Sutton marched se- 
cretly from the camp, at the head of a strong detachment 
of infantry, and the whole of the field-artillery, except 
four light pieces. This movement, of which no one 
could guess the ohject, occurred on the 3d ; and on the 4th, 
Marlborough in person executed a close reconnoissance, 
under the escort of a corps of grenadiers and eighty 
squadrons of cavalry. He advanced on this occasion 
within cannon-shot of the enemy's works, pointing out 
to the generals who accompanied him certain points, as 
those which they would be required to carry; and the 
whole cortege returned to camp about noon, in the fall 
expectation of a decisive battle on the morrow. The same 
idea was entertained both by Villars and his troops, all 
of whom anticipated a great and easy victory; for it 
was as well known to them as it was to the allies 
that Marlborough had denuded himself of artillery; 
Marlborough, however, had a widely different game to 
play. The tattoo was yet sounding, when orders passed 
quietly through the allied camp that the tents should 
be struck, and the troops, formed in columns of march^ 
left in front ; nor did half an hour elapse ere the whole 
were in rapid and silent movement towards Vitry on the 
Scarpe. Yet they passed not from their ground without 
effecting one more manoeuvre, of which it was the 
tendency to distract Villars, and keep him jealous of his 
position. A few squadrons of well mounted horse pass- 
ing briskly to the right, swept round by Sart-Ie-bois, 
Sace, and Houvigneul, so as to alarm the enemy's left; 
and then falling back with the same precipitation whi^ 
marked their advance, formed themselves into a rear« 
' guard to the columns. 
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Some boon prior to the general moTe^ Cadogin^ at- 
tended bj forty troopers^ had quitted the ounp^ for the 
pui poee, as was giyen oat^ of supenntendhig certain 
arrangements^ which^ on the ere of a decisiTe battle^ 
pmdenoe rendered necessary. The real olject of his 
mission was to join general Hompescfa^ who had now 
under his orders twenty-two battalions with 2000 borse^ 
and to eo.4yperate with him in an attempt to-seize the 
causeway at Aubancbc£iL4ni.bac^ by whi<^ the enemy's 
lines were intersected* The yery best sacoess attended 
this daring but masterly manceuvre. Cadogan made 
nicfa baste^ that be reached Douay long before midnight. 
Hompescb's troops were instantly in movement, and by 
diree o'clock in the morning the Senzet was ooraed^ and 
the works which defended it surmounted. AH^ moreover^ 
was done without a shot being fired^ or a sing^ casualty 
occurring ; for Villars^ not dreaming diat there could be 
danger at so great a distance from bis enemy's head- 
quarters^ bad^ with yery blamable negligence^ left the 
post of Aubanchoeil-an-bac unguarded. 

Marlborough, who marched at the head of the leading 
ooiumn, had passed the Scarpe, when a despatch from 
Cadogan communicated the welcome intdHgence that 
the lines were actually in his possession. He sent ur- 
gent and repeated orders to the infantry that they should 
quicken their pace ; while he himself, followed by fifty 
squadrons, pushed forward 'at a trot. The day was just 
breaking, that is to say, fiye o'clock had struck, when the 
^ad tidings reached him ; at eight he was across the 
Senxet, and joined by the whole of his fidd-tndn, which 
dms arrired in good time to support the detached corps 
in case of an attack. Of an attack, howeyer, there was no 
dai^er. Villars had, it is true, become aware, so early 
as deren o'clock on the preceding night, that the allies 
were moying ; and his scouts assured him that the di- 
leetion of the march was to the eastward : yet the appear- 
ance of the cayalry on his left confirmed him in die 
SB^cion that it was nothing more than a feint, and that 
be should after all be attack^ where he stood on the first 
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retam of light. Though he kept his men under anns, 
therefore, he permitted no reconnoissance to he hazarded, 
leBt an affair of posts hegun in the dark might lead to a 
general assault, and he should thus he deprived of his 
great superiority in cannon. But Villars, like many other 
tacticians, had permitted his own plans so completely to 
engross Us attention, that to those of his enemy he was 
hiind. He continued under this delusion till two in the 
morning ; and then awoke from it only to he convinced 
that the opportunity of haffling an active and intelligent 
opponent was lost. 

Irritated hy the consciousness that he had been beaten 
at his own weapons, the French marshal put himself at 
the head of his cavalry, and flew at the utmost speed of 
his horses towards the point of danger. One by one his 
troopers fell behind ; and when with reckless haste he 
had traversed the defile of Saulchy, he found himself 
with little more than 100 men, in the midst of the allied 
' outposts. His escort, charged by superior numbers, 
surrendered to a man, and himself escaped almost by a 
miracle ; but he had seen enough to assure him that the 
error of which he had been deceived into the commission 
was beyond remedy. Not the cavalry and field.train 
alone, but the infantry also of the allies were in position 
within the lines, with their left on the Gauche near 
Vesey, and their right in the hamlet of Bantigny; and 
as his own people came up stragglingly, it would have 
convicted him of absolute frenzy, had he so far forgotten 
himself as to hazard an attack. He accordingly halted 
in rear of the defile, and in no very enviable frame of 
mind passed that night, as he had done the preceding, 
under arms. 

Astonished at an achievement which far surpassed thdr 
most sanguine anticipations, the Dutch and Austrians, 
contrary to their usual practice, urged Marlborough to 
attack; but this he declined to do. His troops had 
marched on the preceding night ten leagues without a 
halt ; they were, therefore, in no condition to receive, far 
lesB to give a battle; besides, his views pointed elsewhere 
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to an engagement^ which must be fought under 
nent risks at the best^ and which^ if lost, would have 
y destroyed him. He^ therefore^ spent that night in 
ac ; and though he advanced on the following day 
pie of miles on the road to Cambray^ the tnove- 
was not designed for any thing more important 
a feint. It had the effect of restraining ViUars 
passing the Scheld; and enabled Marlborough 
If to complete^ unmolested, eight pontoon bridges, 
which, before noon on the 7th, he led his columns, 
were the means prepared, in the face of an army 
rically superior to his own, for the investment of 
:' those places which it formed part of his gigantic 
1 to reduce ; and though the movements requi- 
i order to take advantage of these were, doubtless, 
rithout hazard, the excellence of his dispositions 
k1 to neutralise it. Marlborough led his infantry 
the guns of Cambray ; the shot from which occa- 
ly reached him ; yet he made such excellent use of 
valry, in the occupation of commanding eminences, 
''illars did not venture seriously to molest him. 
was late before the passage of the river was made 
and midnight was at hand, when, amid the pelt- 

a violent storm, the allies reached the plain of 
les le Sec. Here, destitute of all shelter, the troops 
iwn ; but at eight next morning they were again 
arms, and, filing into a new position, drew up, with 
left extended along the Ille from Douchy to Has- 
ind the right thrown back at an obtuse angle, and in a 
ion towards Ploudain. At the same time, various 
iments which had been left on the Senzet were 

in. A piquet of grenadiers alone, indeed, con- 
l for a few hours to hold the Roman camp, a post 
ne importance on the left of the Scheld ; but to- 
evening it also was withdrawn, and the last of the 
;s on which the army had crossed was removed, 
was the ground occupied, by preventing the allies 
seizure of which, ViUars might even yet have re- 
d his fcfftunes ; for so long as the right of the 
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Sdidd was doeed against him^ not even the fore 
the lines oould haye enabled Marlborough to effe 
inyestment either of Boudiain or Valendennes. 

Brilliant as their successes had been^ there y 
mained many and serious obstacles to be overcor 
the allies coidd complete their lines of drcumvallati 
open their trenches against Bouchain. Situated 
two rivers^ the Senzet and the Scheld; of which thi 
mer bisects, while the latter covers the eastern fs 
the town^ Bouchain was protected not only by a cu 
formidable entrenchments^ but by marshes and sw 
throu^ which the only roads of communication wer 
row causeways^ in no ordinary degree defensible, 
situation of Villars, moreoyer^ afforded numerous c 
tunities of throwing succours into the place ; for the c 
occupied the whole extent of the angle between the t 
and the Scheldt and began promptly to entrench 
Besides^ the western front was still open^ and it 
with Villars either to keep it so^ by traversinj 
Senzet in force; or^ retaining his fortified cam 
straiten in their lines such divisions as Marlbo 
might detach for the purpose of pressing the sie 
that quarter. Now^ when to all this is added the cii 
stance^ that a garrison of 6OOO chosen men manne 
works ; that they were commanded by an officer of 
courage and ability, and amply supplied with i 
money, and provisions ; it will, we think, be adn 
that nothing but courage of the highest order coulc 
prompted any man to undertake a service so haz£ 
as that in which the allies were about to embark. 

To the many difficulties which were likely to ; 
the siege, Marlborough was fully alive ; and se 
that these could be overcome only by the utmost p 
titude of action, he made haste to complete h 
rangements. On the morning of the 8th, a brid§ 
laid upon the Scheld at Neuville, below the tov 
which sixty squadrons passed, and took possess! 
- the heights of Vignonette, across which the roa(] 
pouay runs. Meanwhile Villars, throwing thirt 
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ilionB over the Senzet, made himself master of the hill 
3oye Marquette and began to erect a series of works^ 
hich should at once keep open his own comnranicationi 
ith the town through the swamp and its southern fronts 
id render any attempt by the allies to push the ap- 
-oaches in that direction abortive. Marlborough was 
)t slow in obtaining information^ as well respecting the 
'Ogress of these works as touching the design whitii 
ley were meant to serve. He determined to storm them 
e they should be completed; and with this view general 
agel, at the head of a strong corps both of horse and foot^ 
as passed silentiy over the river. But the skilful dis- 
jsitions of Villars thwarted him. Not only was there 
>llected at Wavrechin a force greatiy -superior to that of 
agel^ but the allied piquets at Ivry were suddenly at- 
icked; and Marlborough was compelled to countermarch 
1 all haste^ that he might be at hand to repel the danger, 
illars^ it appeared^ had either obtained information of 
'agel*s movement^ or he anticipated it. He accordingly 
rossed the Scheld at Ramilies with a large portion of 
is army ; advanced, under cover of night, as far as 
vry ; and was now manoeuvring to bring on a deci- 
de action, by which he hoped to destroy the allies in 
etail. But Villars, active as he was, could not boast of 
superiority, even in that respect, over his rival. Marl- 
orough, who had accompanied Fagel in person, no 
Doner heard the report of cannon, than he guessed its 
ause ; and, withdrawing under the fire of the works, 
epassed the Scheld, and resumed his station on the 
ight bank, ere a serious attack could be hazarded. 

Though baffled in this attempt, and reduced to the 
lecessity of covering his own camp with a chain of field- 
vorks, Marlborough neither despaired of ultimate success, 
wr rdaxed one effort to effect speedily an enterprise, in 
he accomplishment of which he may be said in some 
legree to have staked his reputation. He strengthened 
tiimself on the right bank by securing a chain of works 
from Houdain to Ivry, and from Ivry to the Selle near 
Haspres ; while at the same time he instructed Cadogan^ 
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ivbo retaraed, when the immediate danger passed 
to pursue a similar course on the left. ■ He thus m 
himself from molestation, by the very same process 
closed up all the avenues of approach to Bouchai 
cept one. Upon that one he next tmned; and a t 
sldU, which has not many parallels in military h 
immediately began. 

We have alluded to the position taken up by ^ 
on the northern bank of the Senzet^ and the dil 
with which he entrenched there a corps of infantr 
order to render abortive any effort on Marlborough 
to interpose between that corps and the town, 
redoubts were marked out ; of which it was d 
ject to form a sort of chain of communication tc 
the place at right angles with the line in which the 
of the besiegers must be drawn. This occurred ( 
the night of the 13th; and the propriety of the m 
became apparent, when the return of day 8how< 
allies in the act of leading their breast- work forwarc 
the height above Marquette into the interval 
would have been otherwise left unguarded. But tl: 
caution of Villars came too late. That very day 1. 
finished redoubts were stormed ; and in spite of a 
fire both from the town and the entrenched cam 
besiegers carried their zigzag down to the edge 
morass. Batteries were now thrown up, and guns hi 
to bear upon almost every foot of the causeway ; } 
causeway itself could not be closed, without anoth 
still more daring effort. 

It has been stated above, that the space bet we 
two rivers consis^ entirely of a marsh, through w 
live, or raised road, conducts the traveller from Boi 
to Cambray. The better to secure this, Villars ere 
battery at Etrun, the fire from which swept d 
down the road ; and he posted there a battalion 
hundred men, which he supported in the rear by a I: 
of three thousand. Marlborough saw tliat, to co 
the investment of the town, it would be necessary U 
himself master of this battery. With incredible 
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and dSfigenoe^ two fMcine rosdt were conntructed throng 
the vaanh from the hanks hoth of the Scheld and Senzet^ 
and OR the night of the \(kh, six hundred chosen gre- 
nadierf were ordered to turn them to account. These 
boldly adTUiced^ till t|ie paths ended; thej then plunged 
into the swamp, and though covered with water to the 
shoulders, they struggled forward without firing a shot 
They rushed with their hayonets upon the battery, and, 
at the cofft of six lives only, drove the enemy from their 
guns. Not a moment was lost in converting the barrier 
thiM won into a place of defence. The battery, closed 
in the rear, became, ere morning, a redoubt ; and Bou- 
chain ceased to hold any communication with the army 
of marshal Villars. 

From this time forth the siege of Bonchain was 
pressed with all the activity and diligence for which the 
ilhtstrious Marlberough stood conspicuous. The trenches 
were opened on the night between the 21 st and SSd ; three 
separate attacks were pushed on the eastern, the western, 
aiid southern fices of the town ; a tremendous train of 
cannon, mortars, and cohoms shook the ramparts to 
pieces ; and outwork afteir outwork, as it yielded to the 
fin, was stormed and taken. Neither the repeated at. 
tempts of Villars to penetrate the entrenched camp, nor 
the vigorous sorties of the besieged, retarded the progress 
of the operation for one hour ; and at last the governor 
feh himself reduced to the stem necessity of proposing 
terms of capitulation. They were peremptorily rejected ; 
the bearer of the flag being instructed to inform his com- 
mandant that an unconditional surrender could alone 
lave the town from the horrors of an assault Hard as 
theie conditions were, there was no possibility of e> ading 
d^n. On the 14th of September the remains of the 
garrison, amounting to 3000 of all ranks, marcher! out, 
tod hud down their arms in the ditch, when the men 
were immediately transported toToumay, theofRcers to 
HeQand, as prisoners of war. 

Daring the continuance of this arduous operation, no 
aofement of importance occurred on any other point in 

VOL. II. o 
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the theatre of war. An effort was indeed made by the 
enemy to recover Douay by surprise, which failed ; and 
a detached corps of the allies was attacked and routed 
at Houdain, with the loss of many prisoners, among 
whom Bourke the Prussian minister was includcKi. Dif- 
ferent encounters between foraging parties, with an oc- 
casional affair of posts, likewise gave cause of excitement 
among those remoter divisions whose situation necessarily 
precluded them from taking part in the labours of the 
liege. But from none of these did any memorable re- 
fult occur. It were, however, unjust towards the me- 
mory of the great man whose military life forms the 
subject of this article, were we to omit an anecdote, so 
far connected with his professional character as marking 
the deep sense which this soldier, amid the full career 
of victory, retained of what is due to distinguished piety 
and high literary renown. The estates belonging to the 
see of Cambray, of which the illustrious F^ndon wai 
bishop, lay within reach of every marauding party that 
might issue from the allied lines : Marlborough not only 
stationed a guard at the ch&teau to protect it from vio- 
lence, but caused his own wagons, under escort of his 
own dragoons, to carry th^ good bishop's corn as far as 
the suburbH of the city. " Ce fut ce sentiment," says 
the Frcncli biographer, " qui, connu d' Alexandre, con- 
scrvu, au milieu des mines de Th^'s, et la maison et 
la famillc de Pindare." 

It was the anxious wish of Marlborough to take ad. 
vantage of what yet remained of the season for active 
operations, by following up the capture of Bouchain by 
the investment of Quesnoy ; with which view he ceased 
. not, during the latter days of the siege, to press both 
the Dutch and English governments for supplies and. 
means of trancport. The latter he found exceedingly 
averse to come into his wishes ; nor did any great while 
elapse ere intelligence reached him which served to ac- 
count for a resistance which he had by no means anti- 
cipated. Of the secret negotiations which even now were 
carried on between the cabinets of St. James's and the 
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Ties, some notice has already been taken. These 
•ded for a while, though tardily, with abundant 
fortune ; Prior, the poet, being despatched to Paris 
le purpose of adjusting one or two points which 
stood in the way of a definitive arrangement. But 
ep, to which both Oxford and St. John trusted as 
ctual presenrative against any immature disclosure, 
I peculiarly disastrous in its issue. Prior, landing 
d on his return, was arrested by the mayor as a 
nd being destitute of passports underwent a close 
irere examination ; the consequence was, that the • 
secret which the queen's ministers had so long 
ed to keep from the general-in-chief of the queen's 
\y got abroad ; and Marlborough, informed of it, 
e at once satisfied relative to the conduct of the 
, and the very false position in which he himself 
He saw that he was betrayed by his own go- 
ent ; and every hope of bringing the war to the 
18 termination on which he had a right to calcu- 
aded away. • His design on Quesnoy was aban- 
: he remained, indeed, in position around Bouchain 
» of three weeks, during which the breaches were 
rd, the trenches filled up, and the navigation of 
arpe as far as Douay rendered secure ; but he no 
ascertained that Villars had previously withdrawn, 
e too broke up his camp, and placed the troops in 

quarters. 

'. campaign of 1711, though distinguished by a 
r of talent almost superhuman on the part of Marl- 
;h, cannot be said, even in the Low Countries, to 
ed to any decisive results. The lines, which the 

of Villars tempted him to describe, in a letter to 
?ereign, as the ne plun ultra of his illustrious op- 
t, were indeed penetrated, and one of the stronp^est 
range of fortresses which covered the French fron- 
as reduced. These were, doubtless, brilliant ex- 
; yet was the strength of the enemy's columns 
ken, and a second line remained to be forced ere 
e should he open to serious injury from those who 

o 2 
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now threatened her. It is true that both objects migbt 
have been attained, had the plans suggested by Marl- 
borough been adopted, and common support afibrded 
him. So confident, indeed, vras Louis of this, that he 
proposed to take the field in person ; and, at the head of 
his last corps of reserve, to fight at once for empire and 
life under the walls of Paris. But a calamity from which 
hie exhausted means could not in all human probability 
"have shielded him, was averted by the selfish and short- 
sighted policy of those to whom the queen of England, 
in an evil hour, had entrusted the management of her 
affairs. Marlborough, checked in the full career of con- 
quest, quitted the army in disgust; and Louis found 
himself, within a few months afterwards, in a condition 
to treat with the allies on terms of something more than 
equality. 

But if the issue of the contest in the Netherlands was 
thus unsatisfactory, still less cheering were the prospects 
which the close of the season opened out elsewhere. In 
Spain, where the command of the British contingent had 
devolved on the duke of Argyle, the summer was wasted 
in inactivity ; for the departure of Charles to ascend the 
Austrian throne, which the death of his brother rendered 
vacant, seemed to paralyse all exertion. In Portugal, if 
we except the recapture of Miranda de Douro by the 
combined troops imder lord Portmore, no enterprise of 
moment was attempted ; while on the Rhine, not less 
than in the districts adjoining to the Alps, the campaign 
may be said to have been one of demonstration alone. 
The duke of Savoy did indeed make an effort, by push- 
ing upon the frontiers of Provence, where he was ably 
and vigilantly opposed by marshal Berwick : but as au- 
tumn drew on, both his zeal and energy relaxed, and he 
fell back, without striking a blow, to his old positions. 
Thus, through a total want of confidence which the con- 
federates began to experience each in the other^ and ail 
in Great Britain, was the season permitted to pass un- 
profitably away ; which, h^ a different spirit prevailed) 
knust have consummated the downfall of Bourbon su- 
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pvemicy, and the permanent establishment of a balance 
€f power in Europe. 

With the close of this campaign ended what^ in strict 
propriety of speech, deserves to be accounted the pro- 
fesBional life of Marlborough. To narrate at length the 
.JKDiainder of his career, may seem to belong to another 
beiides his military bic^apher ; yet is the story so in- 
terestiiig in itself, as well as so redolent of moral in« 
atmction^ that to o£fer of it something more than a 
outline of dates, may, perhaps, be permitted even 
We are the more encouraged in adopting this 
couTBe, from the recollection that our proceeding can in 
Ao degree interfere with any other department, at least, 
in this series of works. When Marlborough ceased to 
Ik a British general, he ceased also to be a British 
ttatesman ; it is in his private capacity, therefore, as a 
nan who had played his part on the stage qf public life 
and quitted it, that we must henceforth regard him. 
Ib that light we now purpose to follow his fortunes. 

Something has been said at various stages of this 
memoir, of the \irulencc with which the hero of Blen- 
heim was assailed by a host of prejudiced and vindictive 
writers, who abhorred the raan because they disliked 
his political principles. In proportion as the power of 
the tones attained to consistency, the ferocity of these 
attacks became more and more flagrant ; while there 
were enhsted on the same side charges more serious 
dian any which even Swift had ventured to bring for- 
ward. The intelligence tliat his recent victories were 
treated with contempt ; that the forcing of the enemy's 
lines was called *' the passing of the kennel ;" that 
whatever credit belongetl to it was attributed to ge- 
neral Hompesch ; and that the capture of Bouchain 
itself was stigmatised as a wanton sacrifice of 1 6,000 
men : this Marlborough received with comparative in- 
difierence. From the commencement to the conclusion 
tf his active career, he had been more or less accustomed 
to find his merits decried ; and hence, though naturally 
itive to a degree quite extraordinary, he had learned 

o 3 
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to bear such injustice with philosophy. But be was 
now doomed to suffer wrong in a quarter where hitherto 
the voice of scandal itself had not assailed him. It was 
more than insinuated that, in summing up the accounts 
of the army, an excess of expenditure to the amount of 
33,1 69/' had been detected ; and that, as none of the 
contractors could explain how so large an outlay should 
.have taken place, the general must answer for it at his 
peril. Marlborough was stung to the quick by this fla- 
grant attack upon his honour. He lost not a moment 
in vindicating himself from the infamous charge, by 
producing a warrant, under the sign manual of the 
queen, for sums applicable to secret services, from year 
to year, more than commensurate to the supposed de- 
ficiency ; and so conclusive were the terms of his d&< 
fence, that, unscrupulous as his enemies were, not one 
among them ventured at that moment to renew their 
accusations either orally or in writing. 

\Vlien the painful necessity of defending his moral 
character overtook him, Marlborough was already at the 
Hague, whither he had returned, on his way to England, 
early in November. On the 14th of that month, he 
quitted the seat of the Dutch government, and, em- 
barking at Brill, reached Greenwich on the 17tb, 
where he immediately landed. As it was the anniversary 
of the inauguration of queen Elizabeth, a day on which 
the populace were accustomed to parade the streets in 
a tumultuous manner, effigies of the pope, the devil, 
and the pretender being carried before them, and 
eventually burned; Marlborough, unwilling that his 
enemies should discover in his conduct even the shadow 
of imprudence, remained at Greenwich in a species of 
seclusion till the morrow. He then proceeded to 
Hampton Court, that he might pay his respects to the 
queen ; after which, with the best judgment and most 
honourable feeling, he waited, one after another, on the 
ministers. Yet all this circumspection availed not to 
hinder his name from being joined with those of the 
other whig leaders, in a ridiculous story, scarce credited 
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at the moment^ of conipiraciei and plots. The truth 
was, that the toriet^ apprehensive of a burst of religious 
zeal, put a stop to the customary processions, and seized 
the effigies ; while their libellous adherents invented and 
gave publicity to statements, the very absurdity of which 
has long ago consigned them to oblivion. 

Meanwhile the most strenuous efforts were made both 
by lord Oxford and St. John, to win over Marlborough 
into an approval of their general policy. Every induce- 
ment which they accounted likely to avail, was held out 
to him; but Marlborough, conscious that a coalition 
with them must for ever degrade him in his own eyes 
and in those of posterity, steadily resisted their attempts. 
The whigs had already taken their ground, in condemn- 
ing the terms of the projected peace ; and as these were 
not less objectionable to Marlborough thah to them, he 
made no delay in assuming his place among their body. 
In this he was promptly followed by Godolphin, lord 
Nottingham himself not long afterwards adopting a si- 
milar course, till the opposition became in the end so 
formidable, as to threaten the ministry with destruction. 
It was in vain that a charge of monstrous peculation was 
brought forward against the late government. That was 
ably met by a pamphlet from the pen of sir Robert Wal- 
pole, in which the writer distinctly showed that the de- 
falcations which the tories would have laid to the charge 
of their predecessors, had been accumulating since the 
reign of Charles II., and that the entire balance against 
the late cabinet came not up to four millions, for every 
•hilling of which a voucher could be produced. The 
consequence was, that Oxford and his friends, failing on 
the ground where they imagined themselves most secure, 
found it no easy matter to bear up against the furious 
invectives by which their foreign policy was assailed ; 
and as the whigs brought to their aid the ministers both 
of the states-general and the elector of Hanover, the 
issue appeared, at one moment, more than doubtf\il. 
Nor can it be disputed that, in departing from the ori- 
.giiud basis of the coalition, the tory administration 

4 
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did sacrifice their country's honour. It was a funda- 
mental article in the treaty of alliance^ that a prince 
of the house of Bourhon should not ait on the throoe 
of ^pain. To attain that object^ more than any other, 
all the hlood and treasure expended in a ten yean' 
war had heen supplied; and now lord Oxford con- 
sented to open a negotiation with Louis^ on the bare 
understanding that the latter would use every reasonable 
effort to hinder the crowns of France and Spain from 
being united on the same head. No wonder, then^ ^ 
the declamations of the whigs, ably seconded, as th^ 
were, by the remonstrances of foreign powers, should 
have produced a strong effect in the country ; or that 
the ministers, driven to their last shift, should have de- 
termined to throw the most flagrant wrong into the 
scale, rather than permit matters to follow the inclination 
which they must have otherwise assumed. 

Things were in this state when the parliament met, 
of which the first proceedings held out no favourable 
augury to the cabinet. Though supported in the ^ou&e 
of commons by a migority more than usually preponder- 
ate, in the lords they found themselves defeated on 
the first motion for addressing the queen, chiefly through 
the manly eloquence of Marlborough. Mortified at this 
Jesuit, and stifl further perplexed by the double-dealing 
of Somerset and others, on whom they had counted, 
they strove to compensate for their political weakness, 
by working, both publicly and in private, on the personal 
fears and prejudices of the sovereign. They reminded 
her that she had but to choose between themselves and 
a faction which, if it had enslaved her before, would, 
when restored to influence, prove doubly tyraunicaL 
They threatened her with a renewal of the duchess of 
Marlborough's impertinences; assured her that the whigs 
desired nothing so much as to take vengeance for the dis*> 
grace which they had temporarily suffered ; and throwing 
out certain mysterious hints affecting the present and fiu 
ture condition of her own family, they succeeded at last 
in luring the queen into the toils. Not a moment was then 
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lost in eflfecdng the disgrace of Marlborough. Wlien 
he presented himself at courts he was received with 
marked coldness, and the charge of ^peculation being 
revived and brought forward in a more tangible shape^ 
the house of commons was instructed judicially to enter* 
tain it. By and by, a report came out, by which it was made 
to appear, that there was a very large deficiency in the 
general's accounts ,* and as the necessity of putting him 
on his trial was gravely asserted, the queen was per- 
suaded to dismiss him from all his employments, under 
the pretext <^ leaving the avenues of public justice open. 
Finally, twelve new peers were created, by whose aid a 
minority in the upper house was secured, and Oxf^d and 
St. John were enabled a little longer to carry on the 
government, to mislead their mistress, and to disgrace 
their country. 

The foundation of the charge brought by the queen's 
ministers against the most illustrious man of his age and 
country, rested, in the first instance, on the deposition 
of sir Solomon Medina, one of the principal contractors 
for supplying the allied armies with bread. This person 
stated, '' that from 170? to I7II, he had paid to the 
duke of Marlborough, for his own use, on the different 
<xmtracts for the army the sum of 332,4^5 guilders ; that 
he was obliged to supply twelve or fourteen wagons gratis, 
ifor the use of the duke himself; that on each contract 
he had presented Mr.€ardonel,hi8 grace's secretary, with 
a gratuity of 500 ducats; and that he had paid Mr. 
Sweet, deputy-paymaster at Amsterdam, a separate allow- 
anee of one per cent, on all the monies he received." 
The same individual further deposed, '^ that Antonio 
Alvarez Machado, the preceding contractor, had advanced 
the like sums, in the same manner, from 1702 to I706;" 
mid the commissioners appointed to investigate this case, 
computed from these data that the duke of Marlborough 
had received and embezzled in the space of ten years, 
€64!,S5l guilders four stivers, making in sterling money^ 
as has already been stated, 63,3191, 3s, Id. 

fiat the malice of Marlborough's enemies ended jiot 
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here. He was likewise accused of having illegally ap- 
propriated to his own use the sum of 282^3667., ij 
deducting two and a half per cent, from the pay of the 
foreign auxiliaries^ on a warrant unnecessarily concealecl, 
and giving no account to the puhlic as to ihe mode in 
which it was expended. 

Such ia the substance of that infamous report^ which, 
in defiance of his grace's letter written from the Hague, 
the commissioners of public- accounts laid before the 
house of commons ; and it was on such ground as this 
that queen Anne consented to strip of all his public 
employments^ a man who, whatever his conduct might 
have been to others, had during a long Ufe served her 
with the utmost fidelity and success. 

Our limits will not permit us to give of these dis- 
graceful transactions the full account which, as matters 
of history, they deserve. We must content oursdves 
with stating, that though it was distinctly shown that 
the very same perquisites had been enjoyed by Idog 
William ; though the ministers of the foreign powers 
averred that the per-centage was a free gift awarded hy 
their masters ; though the royal warrant authorising him 
to accept the gratuity was produced by Marlborough's 
friends, and evidence was adduced that a very large share 
at least of the monies arising out of it had been ex- 
pended in procuring intelligence ; a majority of 270 
against l65 was found in this packed house of commons 
base enough to determine, first, " that the taking several 
simis of money, annually, by the duke of Marlborough 
from the contractors for furnishing the bread and bread- 
wagons, in the Low Countries, was unwarrantable and 
illegal ;*' and, next, '' that the deduction of two and a 
half per cent, from the pay of the foreign troops in her 
migesty's service, is public money, and ought to be ac- 
counted for." The resolutions being communicated to 
the queen, she replied, '' that she had a great regard for 
whatever was presented to her by the commons, and 
would do her part to redress whatever they complained 
of," This was followed by an order to the attorney* 
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general to prosecute the duke of Marlborough; and 
preparations for putting him on his trial in the court 
of queen's bench were immediately and ostentatiously 
made. 

The conduct of the duke all this while was such as * 
became his high renown and extraordinary merits. His 
dismissal from the queen's service^ conveyed in a letter 
written by herself, he received not without indignation^ 
yet he replied to it in a calm and dignified tone. To the 
suggestions of those who urged him^ ia imitation of lord 
Somers^ to vindicate himself before the house of com- 
mons^ he turned a deaf ear. The only step, indeed, 
which he conceived it not derogatory to his own cha- 
racter to take, was to sanction the compilation of an 
authentic narrative of his case, and to permit its publi- 
cation. Never did any document carry upon its face 
stronger marks of truth ; never was any party pamphlet 
more generally read and approved. The house of com- 
mons itself, though severely and justly censured, dared 
not .vote the statement a libel, and not a member en- 
deavoured, because not a member was able, to answer 
it. Nor were the ministers more fortunate in the mi- 
irate investigation which they instituted as to the mode 
in which the general had disposed of vacant commis- 
aons. They found, that while numerous abuses had ex- 
isted, and had even been considered as justifiable, during 
tibe reign of king William, Marlborough had never 
acted except with openness and propriety ; and their 
failure here tended not a little to weaken the force of 
their grand charge, not only with the public at large, 
bat among the most prejudiced of their own adherents. 

The events thus described took place during the month 
of December, 1711: on the 50i of January, 1712, 
prince Eugene, the illustrious colleague of Marlborough, 
arrived in London. He was the bearer of a strong re- 
monstrance from the emperor against the peace which 
&e British cabinet seemed bent on concluding ; and his 
presence, though it served not to divert the ministers 
fiom their design, seriously incommoded and displeasec} 
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them. I lis honourable conduct towards hit ol( 
panlon in arnis gave in jiarticular excessive umb 
the cabinet, by whom a direct attempt had bee 
to separate him from Afarlborough's society; 
became in the end exposed, together with his fri* 
the whig leaders, to the foulest and most un! 
calumnies. Fresh stories were got up of intend 
■piracies, in which Kugenc and Marlborough we 
the chief actors. The queen was to be seized, th 
fcet on fire, Oxford and his associates put to des 
tlie elector of Hanover advanced to the thron 
blusli for the credulity of our countrymen, both \ 
at a later period, when we find that the credi 
this tale de]>ended entirely on the assertion of 
the Jesuit spy, yet that it was believed at the i 
and found a place as true in tlie written mem 
such men as Swift and Macpherson. 

Disgusted with the conduct of those in pov 
hopeless of effecting a change, Kugene retumci 
Continent on tlie 17tli of March. He had remai 
enough in London to witness the coinmeiicement 
invidious attacks by which the commons stroi 
too much success, to alienate the feelings of the 
peoj)le from their allies; and he quitted it ur 
humiliating impression that, if the war sliould 
ried on at all, it must be conducted without 
cither in men or money from England. 

With tlie events which followed upon tliis 
change of system in tlic king's councils, every r 
English history is acquainted. Neither the equiv 
of Louis, nor the remonstrances of the con 
powers, could divert Oxford and his coUeagu 
their purpose, which they continued to })ursuc \ 
abated constancy, even after the death of the dauj 
rendered it next to impossible that the crowns ol 
and Bpoin should not devolve upon the same inc 
Setce they were determined to have, let its att 
£Oit what it might ; and to accomplish that ei 
Cppaented to reoeiye assurances^ which the 
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monardi himself^ while in the act of affording them^ 
confeflBed that circumstances might render altogether 
nugsUxj. In like manner^ though they despatched the 
duke of Ormond to succeed Marlborough in the com- 
mand of their army^ they secretly instructed him not to 
undertake any hostile operation^ because a treaty was 
then in progress^ of which the conclusion might hourly 
be expected^ prorided neither a defeat nor a victory in- 
teryened to cast insuperable obstacles in the way. The 
consequence was^ that Eugene^ after arranging an admir- 
Me plan of campaign^ found himself paralysed at the 
very moment when it behoved him to strike, Ormond 
positively refusing to take part in a battle, and consent- 
ing, not without demur, to assist in the siege of 
Qoesnoy. 

Powerful as the ministers were in both houses of 
parliament, they could not succeed in suppressing a 
burst of indignation which attested the impression made 
on the minds of all honourable men by conduct so un- 
principled as well as unexpected. Out of doors, one 
feeling and one feeling only, seemed to prevail ; while 
in the lords a keen debate arose, in which lord Halifax, 
the duke of Marlborough, the duke of Argyle, and 
earl Poulett, bore each a very conspicuous share. The 
latter nobleman, indeed, so completely transgressed 
the rules of decency and order, that he left to the hero 
of Blenheim but one resource in order to vindicate his 
personal honour from reproach. After defending the 
measures of government, lord Poulett went on to say, that 
*' no one could doubt the duke of Ormond's bravery ; 
bat he does not resemble a certain general, who led 
troops to the slaughter, to cause a great number of 
officers to be knocked on the head in a battle, to fill his 
pocket by disposing of their commissions.'* On many 
previous occasions Marlborough had been compelled to 
bear up against the libellous insinuations of party 
writers, who accused him of protracting the war for the- 
bssest purposes ; but an insult so gross and so personal 
at ttaa had never till now been offered to him by one of 
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his peers. He received it with perfect composu 
not so much as reply to it^ but immediately on qi 
the house sent lord Mohun to demand^ in the lai 
of the day^ that earl Poulett " would take the ai 
him in the country." Lord Poulett became alarme* 
could not conceal his agitation, nor the cause of it 
his lady ; and intimation of the affair being com 
cated to the secretary of state, the earl was placed 
arrest. Finally, the queen interfering, and layii 
commands on Marlborough that he would not pre 
the matter further, an apparent reconciliation took 
and the most illustrious man of his age was sav 
mortification of appearing in the field, as the p( 
antagonist of one whose very name would have bee 
ago forgotten but for this act of atrocious iniqui 
meanness. 

With the disastrous and discreditable results < 
campaign of 1712 we are no farther concerned t1 
they afford the best evidence of the extent of loss 
the aUied armies suffered by the removal from h 
of their old and trusty commander. Betrayed 1 
English, on whom he had heretofore been accus 
to rely, Eugene sustained one defeat after anoth 
all the fortresses which the genius of Marlboroug 
wrested from them were recovered by the enemy 
these disasters it is, indeed, true that Ormond w; 
a witness ; for, in obedience to instructions com 
cated from home, he had already drawn off wl 
native army, to Dunkirk : but he left the auxiliari 
hind, because these brave men chose to sacrifice 
arrears of pay rather than be partakers in the di 
to which their comrades were made subject. Meai 
the peace, which it had been the object of the to 
conclude, was negotiated amid a thousand dela^ 
difficulties ; difficulties originating not more in t 
position of the whigs and their friends, than in t 
plicity and wiliness of the French court. It h 
effect at once of giving energy to Louis, and pan 
the efforts of the allies in all quarters; because the ' 
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powers were^ one after another^ prevailed upon^ either 
by bribes or menaces^ to follow the example of £ngland^ 
and accede to an armistice. Utrecht was accordingly 
fixed upon, as a convenient point for the meeting of a 
congress ; during which, articles of a general pacifica- 
tion might be drawn up, and signed by the ministers of 
tlie belligerent crowns. 

Though stripped of all the influence which depends 
on office, Marlborough was still a thorn in the sides of 
the tory ministers ; and the most ungenerous methods 
were devised for the purpose of rendering his situation 
irksome, and distracting his attention from public bu- 
siness. The press, scarcely less venal then than now, 
poured out a torrent of mercenary libels on his reputa- 
tion. He was particularly accused of setting the ex- 
ample of party duels ; and the quarrel which occurred 
between the duke of Hamilton and lord Mohun, with 
all its distressing consequences, was, in defiance of 
truth and common sense, laid to his door. Steps were 
taken to carry into effect the prosecution recommended 
by the house of commons ; and the workmen employed 
at Blenheim were again encouraged to sue him for the 
pa3rment of their wages. We have already taken occa- 
sion to observe, that nature had endowed this great man 
with a temperament peculiarly sensitive; we are not 
therefore surprised to find that these things cut him to 
the heart. Still, he bore them, if not without suffering, 
at least without complaint, so long as his friend Godol- 
phin leaned upon him for those comforts which an un- 
grateful coimtry denied him. But Godolphin, who had 
long laboured under a distressing and mortal complaint, 
died at last in the duke's house at St. Albans. From 
that time Malborough's resolution seems to have been 
taken ; and he set himself at once to the task of carry- 
ing it into effect. 

Having vested his estates in the hands of his sons- 
in-law, as trustees, and consigned 50,000/. to the care 
of his friend general Cadogan, with instructions to lodge 
it in the Dutch funds, Marlborough applied to the go- 
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vemment, through the intHlium of Maynws 
panport which might enahle Iiim to travi 
Bcaroely he credited that (>vcn this nuBerab 
not conceded witliout difficulty and hesit 
learn from two letters addres-sed by the 
Maynwaring, that attempts were made U 
majesty from acceding to the re<]ue8t of 
favourite; and that, had not Oxford been ] 
a better spirit than swayed some of his colic 
might have proved successful. On the 3 1 st 
however, the deed in request was transmitted 
borough made no delay in acting ui)on it. H 
of his family and friends; and on the 27th of 
in the sixty-sixth year of his age, became 
exile. Nor ought the fact to be conceale 
disgpraceful to the country, that tliis illustrioi 
l)ermitted to take his passage in a common ] 
without any of those honours being paid tc 
high rank and eminent services were ent 
embarked at Dover under no discharge 
from the batteries ; indeed, the only salute 
that which the feelings of the master of 
prompted him, of his own accord, to pay. 

If the feelings of Marlborough were woui 
indifference to his departure displayed at ho 
ception which awaited him abroad could 
bringing some degree of consolation along w 
soon as the vessel entered the harbour of ( 
the knowledge that it bore so illustrious a 
tained publicity, every thing was done wh: 
thorities and the people could devise in ordi 
the satisfaction experienced by all classes. T 
from the town, the forts, and the shipping 
forth a welcome; guards of citizens thronge 
and the streets and avenues which led to it ; < 
stood to its arms ; and the governor in ])ersG 
hj the principal military and civil functiona 
i^iOD the landing-place to receive him. Thi 
be was led^ through the midst of applauding 
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to theboQie of the chief magistrate, where he was sump- 
tuouily entertained, and treated with all the respect 
tumallj shown to crowned heads alone. Nor was his 
reception dissimilar in any one of the places through 
which he found it necessary to pass on his way to Aix 
la Chapelle. Parties of horse patrolled the country 
between Antwerp, and Maestricht, to warn the inhabit- 
ants of the several towns and villages of the coming of 
their illustrious guest ; and the shouts of the populace^ 
tlie waving of handkerchiefs, nay, the very outpouring of 
tears, marked, wherever he went, the estimation in which 
he was held. At Aix la Chapelle, moreover, he was 
visited daily by persons of the highest rank from the 
ndghbouring provinces, of whom one, the duke de Les- 
diguieres,was so much delighted, that on his return home 
he said to the abbot de Guilestre, ** I can now say that 
I have seen the man who is equal to the marshal de 
Turenne in conduct, to the prince of Cond^ in courage, 
and superior to the marshal de Luxembourg in success." 

Marlborough had quitted England alone ; for what 
eause does not exactly appear ; and he continued to re- 
side in a species of incognito at Aix la Chapelle for some 
time. From this point he communicated both with 
prince Eugene and his friends at home ; receiving from 
the former continued assurances of esteem, and from the 
latter information of events as they befell : but he was 
compelled, early in February, 1713, to withdraw to 
Maestricht, in consequence of a rumoured conspiracy to 
seize his person. Here the duchess joined him ; when 
the danger, if such there ever was, having blown over, 
he removed to Frankfort on the Maine, where he fixed 
his temporary abode. But though blessed with her so- 
ciety, which to the last he valued more than any other 
thing upon earth, even here he was not permitted to 
repose in peace. Fresh charges were continually brought 
•g^nst him at home — as, that he had caused the troops 
to be mustered as complete when they were defective ; 
that he bribed the commissioners to share in the guilt ; 
•nd then pocketed tlie excess of pay issued. Of all thii 
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he was duly informed through a channel which might k 
reganlcd as dcini-oflicial ; and henll^he could not refiue; 
however irksome to himself, to refute the calumnies, aad 
to overwhelm the calumniators witli shame. 

Among other excursions in which he. indulged, one 
carried him to Mindelheim, the principality which the 
emperor had conferred upon him, and which be had 
been permitted by his own sovereign to accept Thii 
occurnnl in the month of May, 1713; and the inha- 
bitants of tlic district showed, by the enthusiasm with 
which they received him, that to tlie order of ttinp 
which he deemed it right to establish, they were not 
opposed. But Marlborough was doomed to suffer wrong 
at the hands of every potentate whom he had served; 
those who derived the chief benefit from his servioci 
proving the most ungrateful ; and to this general mk 
the emperor, in spite of the best exertions of Eogeae, 
formed no exception. The treaty of Utrecht led to idi 
dismissal by his native sovereign from the honours and 
offices which he had so bng held under the Britidi 
crown : the pacification of Baden stripped him of his 
principality of Mindelheim. After vainly opposing 
himself, single-handed, to the power of France, the em- 
peror was reduced to the necessity of opening a nego- 
tiation, whicli led to a final adjustment of the differences 
between the two courts, and the recovery by the elector 
of Bavaria of his original position in the empire. Now, 
as Mindelheim formed part of the electoral states, and 
no exemption in Marlborough's favour would be ad- 
mitted, he found himself all at once stripped of a 
territory from which he derived a yearly revenue of 
2000/. sterling ; at first under assurances that a com- 
pensation would be afforded elsewhere ; but finaUy with 
the empty declaration that the rights and honouif 
attaching to liim as a prince of the empire should he 
faithfully guarded. It was to no purpose that Marl- 
borough protested against an arrangement, as discre- 
ditable to the cabinet of Vienna as it was injurious to 
himself. For a while he was met by evasions and pro- 
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miieiy which became every day more and more vague^ 
and in the end not^en a subterfuge wat employed to 
cloak OTer the act of injustice which robbed him of his 
German dominions. 

The above occurrence took place in the spring of 
1714, when Marlborough, residing at Antwerp, watched 
with no common anxiety over the destinies of his native 
country. The increasing infirmities of the queen, the 
divided state of her councils, and the extraordinary dia- 
niption of parties perceptible in the new parliament, all 
Kcmed to portend that a mighty crisis was at hand. 
On the one hand, Oxford, though holding aloof from 
ft junction with the Jacobites, appeared reluctant to take 
any step which might render the succession of the elec- 
Innl family lecure ; Bolingbroke, on the contrary, made 
BO secret of his design to bring back the exiled prince ; 
md he found both in Mrs. Masham and his royal 
Mistress ready if not able supporters. Both parties 
BMde haste to open negotiations with Marlborough and 
his friends ; and they vied with one another in the extent 
if aSSen made, for the purpose each of gaining him over 
libis party. We cannot pause to describe in detail the 
kitrigues and counter.movements which followed : with 
lile results which flowed out of them, in the resignation 
if Oxford, June before the queen expired, every reader of 
Xagliih hiHtory is acquaintetL 

Whatever disposition Marlborough might have for. 
BMriy entertained to reinstate the house of Stuart on the 
Arone, from which he hail been mainly instrumental in 
expelling them, we find no trace even of wavering during 
lile progress of events to which allusion is made in the pre. 
itding paragraph. He had suffered too much wrong at the 
fcnds of the tones to exi)erience any personal leaning to- 
WBrda them ; and he*was too profound a judge of the as- 
pect of the political horizon, not to see that the cause of 
lilt Atuartfl, despite of Bolingbroke's zeal, was desperate. 
Be gave in, therefore, without reserve, his adherence to 
IIm court of Hanover, and he received from the electress 
a blank comnn.Hhion n» general in chief of all her forces, 
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10 iooAm her acoenion should occur. Thui assurec 
the favour of hin future soYerdgn^ he exerted hioa 
ttrenuoufly in paving the way for the quiet traiisfe 
the British crown from the head of one queen to tha 
another. The garrison of Dunkirk was prepared^ 
mediately on receiving intelligence of Anne's decease 
pass over, under his own guidance ; while Cadogan 
S(anhope were hoth instructed to act with airailar 
dsion at home. But for the employment of such mc 
all necessity was obviated, by tiie unexpected and 
usual promptitude of the duke of Shrewsbury ; ai 
as it was by delays in the management of hia cabal 
Bolingbroke, for which it is not easy to account. 

Sudi was the train into which affairs were brouj 
the partisans of the electress being ready to act at a i 
ment's notice, when the sudden death of that veneri 
princess gave a somewhat new turn to Marlborouf 
fortunes. The elector had never forgiven the fane 
slight which the duke and Eugene put upon him, 
concealing from him the plan of the campaign in 17( 
and hence, though he did not refuse to keep up a gi 
understanding with tlie former, now that a crisis y 
approaching, he was far from treating him with 
boundless confidence which his mother had display 
Oxford, too, who as yet held the reins of gove 
ment, was not backward in working upon the pr^ 
dices of the Hanoverian prince, by bringing before h 
the correspondence which Marlborough had forme 
held with the members of the rival house. But 
elector, though he received such communications fre< 
was too cautious to suffer any public manifestation 
his prejudices to escape ; and the stream was alrei 
setting 80 strongly in his favour, that he needed only 
lie still, while events worked for him, as it were, of tb 
own accord. Finally, the dismissal of Oxford tak 
place, Bolingbroke made haste to arrange a new adi 
nistration friendly to his own designs and those of 
party. But even his preparations were as yet incomph 
when the queen was seized with that violent paroxy 
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from which she neTer recovered. It was ^eii that 
Shrewsbury, who was present at the meeting of the 
priYj ooundl which determined that a new treaswr 
shoidd be appointed without delaj, consented, at the 
snggestiaii of the whig members, to accept the staff of 
office; and die queen, during a hidd interval, con- 
firming the choioe of her advisers, all Bolingbroke's 
schemes became in an instant defeated. Troops were 
ordered to march on the metropolis ; an embargo was 
laid on all the ports ; a fleet was sent to sea under the 
earl of Berkeley; and a messenger despatched to Hanover, 
widi an urgent request to the elector that he would pro- 
ceed without delay to Holland, whence an English frigate 
could, at an hour's notice, transport him to England. In 
a word, every arrangement was made with such dili- 
gence and e^ct, that when, on the 1st of August, the 
queen expired, George I. was proclaimed king without 
oppodtion. 

Marlboroo^, warned of coming events, had moved 
his residence to Ostend, where, on the evening of 
die very day on which the new sovereign was pro- 
daimed, intelligence of all that had happened, reached 
him. He put to sea on the following morning, the 
duchess and all his household attending him; and he 
landed at Dover amid every demonstradon of public 
rg^ndng which could be exhibited. Next night he slept 
at Sittingboume, where he learned, to his excessive cha- 
grin, that his name was not included in the list of lords 
justices ; nevertheless, he preserved his composure, and 
pursued his journey on the momw, with the intention 
of entering London in privacy. But his friends were 
not disposed to omit a public display of their sentiments 
on an occasion so propitious. A numerous cortege of 
carriages and horsemen met him, by whom he was con- 
ducted in a sort of triumphal pn^ess across London 
bridge, and the city volunteers falling in, the whole 
moved through the great thorou^fares, amid loud shouts 
from the populace of " Long live king George ! long live 
the dnke of Marlborough !" 

p 3 
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Marlborough delayed but a few dayH in lAmAon, that 
he might be nwom in eh ineinber of the privj council, 
and take the oathii and hin Heat in parliament; after 
which, in a frame of mind not far removed from diaguft, 
he rctirctj to Holywell. Here the high-spirited duchm 
besought him, as she herself tells us, on her knees, neror 
to hold office under a sovereign who could thus ne^ect 
him at the outset ; and, according to the itmc authority, 
he formed a detennination to live on civil terms, indeed, 
with the court, but neither to solicit nor accept any em- 
ployment. Dut the r(*solution of Marlborough was not 
proof against the allurements of that ambidon which, 
whether it be or be not " the last infirmity of noMe 
minds,** unquestionably adhered to his. He consented to 
assume, soon after the king's arrival, the insignia of com- 
mander in chief and master-general of the ordnance'; 
and though admitted to little share in the management 
of state affairs, he continued to the day of his death to 
discharge the duties of routine attached to these offices. 

The great tale of Marlborough's public life is toM; 
for though he continued to exhibit himnelf on the stage 
for some years longer, he took no very prominent part in 
the piece which waH acted there. When the adherents 
of the exiled prince raiwd the standard of revolt in 
171/5, he adopti'd, as commander in chief, all the pre- 
cautions which the exigencies of the moment schemed to 
require. l\v placed ample means at the disposal of the 
officers employed to quell tlie rising, and assisted them 
in their campaign witli his advice ; but he was not re- 
quired to take the field in person, and felt no inclination 
to volunt<j(T in the service. In like manner, when the 
guards broke ont into complaints, becauscf their clothing 
accorded not with tlie tastt* of the* wearers, Marlbo- 
rough promptly interfered to pacify tlurm ; and by a 
happy union of decision and kindness, brought them 
back from a state bordering on tnutiny, to perfect order 
and submission. But these wen? th(> only transactions 
worthy of a place in the page of history, in which he 
again appeare<l. In other respects his duties required no 
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; than that he should^ from time to time^ issue orders, 
>ct accounts^ and pass a regiment or brigade under 
w ; and to these, dull and uninteresting as they 
have been, he confined himself. Even his attend- 
in parliament was given rather as a matter of 
e than of choice ; and if he aided in Conducting 
rosecution against Oxford, he was likewise, accord* 

Macpherson, at least a main instrument of its 
ionmcnt. How far the charges brought against 
by the compiler of the Stuart Papers be or be not 
founded, we leave to others to determine. Dr. Coxe 
with great energy, declared them to be groundless ; 
hough the doctor has furnished us with but doubtful 
nee in support of his assertion, we are very willing 
/e to it all the credence which it seems to merit. 

le stream of public events has hurried us on so 
ly, that we have found little leisure to record those 
Stic trials, to which, in common with the rest of 
)ecie8, the great Marlborough was subject. One 
3se has indeed been noticed, the death of the young 
iromising marquess of Blandford; a blow which the 
felt severely when it overtook him, and which to 
ist he ceased not to deplore. Another bereavement 
fFered on the 2 2d of March, 1714, by the prema- 
lecease of his daughter, lady Bridgewater, in the 
,y-sixth year of her age. Lady Bridgewater was an 
)le and an accomplished woman, imbued with a pro- 

1 sense of religion, and beloved both by her parents 
ler husband. But she possessed not the same in- 
:e over the former, which her sister Anne, countess 
nderland, exercised, on no occasion for evil, on 

occasion for a good purpose. Of the society of 
xcellent woman, who had devoted herself since his 
1 to dull the edge of political asperity, and to con- 
be capricious temper of her mother, Marlborough 
kewise deprived. After bearing with christian for- 
) a painful and lingering illness, she was attacked, 
i beginning of April, 1716', with a pleurisy, against 
1 her enfeebled constitution prove! unable to op« 
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pofe itielfi and on the 15th ihe died, at the carijr age d 
twenty-eight Like Rachel weeping for her childrai^ 
Marlboroun^ refined to he comforted. He withdrew t» 
the retirement of Holywell, that he mif^t indulge hfi 
lorrow uniieen ; and there became firat afflicted by tint 
melancholy diitemper, under which firat hia mind nA 
eventuaUy hit body lunk. 

To what proximate cauie this attack ia to be attri- 
buted, — whether to excess of sorrow, or, which ia mm 
probable, to an accumulation of predisposing occurreoee^ 
— we possess no means of ascertaining ; but on the 38th 
of May he was smitten with paralysis, and became de- 
prived on the instant both of sense and of speech* The 
best medical aid being at hand, he was speedily rdiercd 
from the fit, and under the skilful management ci sir 
Samuel Garth, gradually regained his strength; but from 
the usual effecu of such a stroke he ncrer wholly le* 
covered, neither his articulation nor his memory being 
restored to their original tone. He was able to prooeed, 
it is true, so early as the 7th of July, to Bath, where be 
drank the waters with benefit, and he returned in a oer* 
tain degree into society, resuming with apparent ease tbe 
ordinary course of his employment. Tliat his faculties 
were not abnolutely impaired, moreover, is demonstrated 
by the fact, that it was hubsequcntly to this his fint 
seizure tliat he played \m part on the trial of lord Ox- 
ford; while his successful speculation in Houth Hea stodc, 
by which, contrary to the custom of the adventure, he 
realised 100,000/., proves that the talent of making 
money, at least, had not deserted him. But it seems 
an idle as well as an uncalled for perversion of truth to 
contend^ that from the date of his first attack he ever 
was the man he hwl been previously. If " the tears of 
dotage" did not fiow from his eyes, it is certain that 
much of the vigour of mind which once belonged to him 
was lost, and even his speech continued embarrassed in 
the pronunciatite of certain words, as his features were 
iliia;htly distorted* Nor did the events which accumtfr- 

nI upon him, both at home and abroad, by abatract* 
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; Urn from pftinM saljects, tend to facilitate his 
o*tt]r* '^^ dnchess, not less the alare of caprice now 
B ftnoerl j^ managed to inrdve herself in a serioiia 
ndentanding with the king^ and withdrew^ in con- 
HDce, her attendance on a court where her presence 
ed to be agreeaUe. This was preceded by quarrels 
1 almost an the oldest and steadiest friends of her 
and, such as Cadogan, Stanhope^ Sunderland^ and 
tary Scn^gs, which were not composed till after the 
ing infirmities of the duke had taught them to 
: of what he once had been^ and what he was 
' soon to become. Nor was the death of Sunder- 
which took place in April, 1722, without its effect 
irassing the duke of Marlborough. That noble. 
not only died in his father-in-law's debt, to the 
nt of 10,000/.; but the sealing up of his papers 
vemment occasioned a tedious suit, Marlborough 

naturally anxious to secure them to himself; a 
ire which the government, on public grounds, 
id. 

sides being involved in these vexatious disputes, 
K>rough was again harassed by the workmen em- 
1 at Blenheim, who in 1718 renewed their actions 
It him for arrears of wages due since 1715. He 
*d the demand ; but a decree issued against him, 
which he appealed, though without effect, to the 
of lords. No doubt there was excessive meanness 
m the part of government, of which Marlborough 
nst cause to complain. Yet was it beneath the 
:y of the greatest man of his age to dispute with 
igrateful country about 9000/. Better would it 
been had he paid the debt at once ; for the sum was 
ich as to put him to the smallest inconvenience, and 
ity would have more than recompensed the loss 
le judgment which it would have passed on the en- 
"ansaction. In spite, however, of these multiplied 
» of disturbance, it does not appear that the latter 

of this great man's life were spent unhappily. 
lent returns of illness he doubtless had^ each of 
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which left him more and more enfeebled in mind and 
body ; but his intervals of ease seem to have been passed 
in the society of those who were well disposed to chett 
him^ as far as they could, into a forgetfulness of hii 
fallen condition. He played much at chess^ whist, 
piquet^ and ombre; he took exercise for a while on 
horseback, latterly, on account of weakness^ in his car. 
riage ; he even walked, when at Blenheim, unattended 
about his own grounds, and took great delight in the 
performance of private theatricals. We have the best 
authority for asserting, likewise, that he was never, tiO 
within a short time of his death, either indisposed or 
incapable of conversing freely with his friends. Whe- 
ther in London, at Blenheim, Holywell, or Windsor 
Lodge (and he latterly moved from place to place with a 
sort of restless frequency), his door was always open to 
the visits of his numerous and sincere admirers ; all of 
whom he received without ceremony, and treated with 
peculiar kindness. 

In this manner Marlborough continued to drag on 
an existence, which, when contrasted with the tenour of 
years gone by, scarcely deserves to be accounted other 
than vegetation. In 1720, he added several codicils to 
his will, and '^ put his house in order ; " and in No- 
vember, 1721, he made his appearance in the house of 
lords, where, however, he took no prominent part in the 
business under discussion. He had spent the winter too 
in London, according to his usual habits, and was re- 
cently returned to Windsor Lodge, when his paralytic 
complaint again attacked him, with a degree of violence 
which resisted all efforts at removal. On this occasion, 
it does not appear that the faculties of his mind failed 
him. He lay, indeed, for the better part of a week, 
incapable of the slightest bodily exertion, being lifted 
from his couch to his bed, and from his bed to his couch, 
according as he indicated a wish to that effect ; but he 
retained his senses so perfectly as to listen with mani- 
fest gratification to the prayers of his ehaplain, and to 
join in them, as he himself stated,' on the evening pre- 
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his death. The latter event hefell at four o'clock 
morning of the l6th of June, 1722, " when his 
:h," says Dr. Coxe, " suddenly failed hini, and he 
?d up his spirit to his Maker, in the 72d year of 

m 

most bitter political adversary to whom Marlbo- 
;ver stood opposed, and the individual at whose 
le suffered the deepest wrong, has not scrupled 
! on record this testimony to his character, that 

" the greatest general and the greatest minister 
our country or any other has produced. *' * 

praise than this, the involuntary tribute of an 
no man need desire ; yet it can scarcely be ac- 

as extravagant. When Bolingbroke wrote, Eng. 
t least, had produced no military commander, 
xploits would bear one moment's comparison with 
' the duke of Marlborough ; while, as a minister 
>lomatist, it may admit of a question whether 
t any superior to him has. arisen. It may not be 
lace if we endeavour to ascertain the true causes 
;s so remarkable ; in other words, if we strive to 
ut, as far as our ability extends, those peculiar 
3 of mind, a happy combination of which raised 
d will at all times raise others, above their com- 

in the great games of politics and war. 
admitted on all hands that to the care and dili- 
F tutors the duke of Marlborough owed nothing, 
red upon public life at an age when it was next 
ssible that he could have acquired more than 
; rudiments of education ; and his studies were in 
ence either totally neglected, or carried on without 
ilmost without an aim. But Marlborough had 

from nature gifts infinitely superior, for the pur- 
■ action, to any which mere learning can bestow, 
intuitive quickness, which enabled him to see 
I understand the characters of others, he united 
aordinary share of circumspection in the deve- 
it of his own ; a circumspection which was the 

Liord Bolingbroke, in his Letters on the Study of History. 
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more avAiUbk% that it lay hidden under the guiae 
of perfect opcnneM and candour. Frank in hii g;e- 
neral deportment, and apparently without the with or 
the power to hohl back from others the abaolute ooo. 
ildence which they beiitowed ui)on him, he neverthelen 
Gontrired to communicate to each only lo much o( in- 
formation ai the pc'culiar diiipodtion of the party con- 
milted icemed to warrant. Dincretion, therefore, ma; 
be said to have formed one very prominent feature in hii 
mental portrait ; that kind of discretion which^ equally 
removed from timidity and rashness, direct* a man ai 
well when to exhibit reserve as when to display its op- 
posite ; as well how to meet an exigency as to avoid it; 
as well when to take the lead^ as to be guided by the 
advice of others, the occurrence of circumstances, or tbe 
movements of an ailverse party. We do not pretend 
to affirm that Marlborough was never deceived, that he 
never committed himself, with men who eventually be- 
trayed him. This were to attribute to him such a de- 
gree of foresight as belongs to no finite mind : but tbe 
narrative of his life forms one continued (exemplification 
of prudence, to which there is not a parallel in history. 
Had h(* l)ccrn abli! to control the wayward temiHsr of hit 
wife, the clone of his public carectr would have offered no 
contraNt to its commeticemcnt. That, however, he found 
it impracticable to accompli«h ; atid hence a fabric of 
power, built up by the exercise of more than man's dis- 
cretion, a woman's violencu*, the ofikpring of wounded 
vanity, tlirew to the ground. 

Another important quality conspicuous in the chi- 
racter of this illustrious man, was that power of cal- 
culation which enabled him to examine before-hand, 
with Hur|)riHing accuracy, all the chances, if we may 
so speak, of any undertaking in which he proposed 
to embark. Shutting his eyes to none of the dangeri 
that might, by possilnlity, attt^nd it, he brought these 
into immediate contrast with their opposites, and he 
came to his conclusion acconling as the weight of pro- 
babilities appeared to incline to the one aide or the 
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If it be said that this, at least, is no nntisiial 
, for that all men, when placed in dtaations of 
ibOity, exercise it ; we answer, that the very re- 
the fkct. Not one man in a million is g^ted 
tfficient clearness of perception to embrace all, 
more than all, the chances for and against an 
se still in the future: the sanguine naturally 
: the obstacles which may stand in the way c^ 
the desponding are equally fertUe in magnifying 
I of fidlure. It is only such a mind as that of 
ough which can take in all the bearings of the 
fairly and honestly, and decide upon it accord. 
8 merits. MHiat but a military genius of the 
order would have dictated the march upon 
in 1704 ? yet how could the empire have been 
id no such march been accomplished ? 
dition to this rare faculty of calculation. Marl- 
possessed a third quality, without which hours of 
t patient enquiry will prove useless ; a firmness 
M€, which, when a resolution was once taken, 
I him from being diverted from it either by the 
ranees or the apprehensions of others. Entering 
enterprise till after it had been examined in all 
ngs, he ceased, so soon as the movement began, 
?rate ; and considering the difficulties by which 
eset only so far as might be necessary to over- 
em, he pressed steadily forward towards the end 
: was sought to attain. There are a thousand 
1 every one of his campaigns, both of the truth 
observation, and of the benefits attending the 
mind described ; but in none was the unbend- 
dution of the great commander more promi- 
xhibited than during the prolonged and harassing 
Lille. The obstacles opposed to him there were 
gigantic in themselves, but rendered doubly per- 
by the opinion which the allies entertained of 
fet Marlborough met them one after another, and 
•nee and perseverance overcame them. 
I three principal points of character, then, which 
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•eem equally requisite for the great general and tbe 
great politician, which^ and as they are bestowed by 
nature alone, all the instruction in the world will not 
create, Marlborough was pre-eminendy gifted. He wai 
discreet in communicating with others, sagacious in de- 
liberation, and prompt and decisiTe in execution. M 
a military man, on the other hand, he possessed little 
science ; that is to say, he could not boast of any in- 
timate acquaintance with the theories of professed tac- 
ticians ; nor was his knowledge of engineering, in any 
of its departments, more than superficial. But theK 
defects, and such they doubdess were, only serred to 
bring more prominently into view excellences far men 
rare as well as more important. Marlborough hai 
never been surpassed in the perfect knowledge to whidi 
he attained as to what men can really perform : is 
the dexterity which he displayed in making the mutt 
of his instruments, we doubt whether he has ever been 
quailed. Long and painful marches he doubtless exc- 
eed, when the exigencies of the moment seemed to 
"lequire ; but he who examines with a critical eye the 
operations of the whole war, will find that not a single 
instance occurs in which the allied troops were harassed 
beyond their strength, or deprived, even during the 
busiest times, of a just proportion of rest. It was this 
wise consideration for the health of his troops, which 
enabled him to bring them into the field, at all seasons, 
fit for their work ; and we have said enough to show 
that his movements were, after all, both more rapid and 
better combined than those of his opponents. M'e dwell 
the more strongly upon this fact, because there are men 
who, in the excess of zeal, look upon an officer as want- 
ing in activity, who is not prepared to move, both by , 
night and day, as well in advance as in retreat. No 
really great general ever indulged wantonly in night 
marches. Rouse your soldiers as early in the morning 
as you please ; but unless all be at stake, bring them to 
their ground, and let them sleep for three hours at least 
before midnight. 
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AguHy tbou^ little read in strategy, Mtrflwrou^ 
bad obtained from nature ,in aptitade in die examinati<» 
of ground for military purposes, such as she bestows 
only <m the most gifted of mankind. Whether the 
matter under consideration were the choice of a positicm 
for his own army, or the detection of some weak point 
in that of the enemy, the eagle eye of Marlborough was 
equally keen ; and of the advantages which either held 
rat, he invariably took advantage with as much prompti- 
nde as effect. The battle of Blenheim affords one out 
)f numerous instances of his extraordinary quickness in 
ibserving the errors committed by his opponents ; the 
iisposition of the corps which covered the d^es of Lille 
ind Douay shows how correct were his own views of 
he military strength of a country. 

Of bravery, if by the term be meant the animal cou* 
age which prompts men to face danger, the great Marl, 
loroagh could boast only in common with the meanest 
rf his followers ; but he possessed also that kind of 
oarage which is found to co^exist only with talent of 
he first order. Neither perils nor difficulties, however 
mlooked for^ deprived him for one moment of the most 
lerfect self-command. In the heat of battle, he was as 
ool and collected as when deliberating with his staff in 
lis tent ; nor was his attention ever so completely en- 
rrossed with affairs in one quarter, as to render him 
areless or inattentive to what might be doing elsewhere. 
Vt the battle of Blenheim, it is true that he led a charge 
rf cavalry in person^ and became for a brief space so 
ningled in the throng that it was impossible to look 
iround ; yet even here all his dispositions were made ; 
ind the smoke had no sooner cleared away than the 
effects of these dispositions became apparent. Reserves 
nrived exactly when they were needed ; and Marlbo- 
rough flew to some other point, where he saw that his 
presence appeared more likely to be useful. In like 
manner, neither the frustration of one part of his plan, 
sor the necessity thence arising to change it, in any 
iegree discomposed the temper of his mind. At Mai- 
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plaquet the rashness of the young prince of Orange had 
well-nigh proved fatal^ hy deranging the whole order 4 
attack, and costing a prodigious loss of life ; yet Mail, 
borough treated it as an accident not uncontemplated 
and modified at once his own dispositions^ to meet the 
exigency. His campaign of 171 1^ ag&inj not only di»' 
plays the same indomitable self-command^ but jdaca 
him in the foremost rank among the masters of man- 
oeuvre. The passage of the lines has not been cast 
into the shade by any subsequent operation in presence 
of an enemy. 

It has been said of Marlborough, by one of his most 
elaborate biographers, that '' his genius was of Engiifih 
mould, vast, comprehensive, and daring ; attaining ite 
purposes by great and decided efforts, simple in dsaffLf 
and majestic in execution." * We must be pardoned if 
we venture to%say, that we do not exactly comprdlieDd 
the object of this commendatory sentence. Between 
English genius and genius as it appears elsewhort^ we 
know not how a diversity of character is to be detected; 
and as to the remainder of the eulogium, we must con- 
fess, that to us it is wholly unintelligible. As little are 
we able to comprehend what the learned author means, 
when he asserts that his hero, " averse by character as 
well as principle from defensive warfare, was always Ae 
assailant, and invariably pursued one grand object, re- 
gardless of minor consequences." The leader of an 
army, if he possess the talents which become his station, 
can permit neither principle nor natural bias to direct 
him in his mode of conducting a war. Wherever the 
state of affairs shall appear to recommend his acting on 
the offensive, he will, of course, and with all diligence, 
adopt that system ; when a contrary mode of proceeding 
seems to hold out better hopes of ultimate success, he 
will with equal cheerfulness adopt it. The truth is, that 
the power of choosing between the fitting moment for 
aggressive and defensive manoeuvre is exactly that which, 

♦ Dr. Coxe. 
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m any odi»^ beicvngs to Uie great military geniiM. 
loordmd it, that an ofiteiiTe wartee promiaed 
boroO|^ in an his campaigna, more important 
han its i^poaite ; on this aoooimt he pnrsned it : 
he heen diffiBrently sitiiAted, we cannot for one 
doubt that he would haTe adapted his tactics, 

yiolating any principle, to the position in which 

I 
>• 

dition to these rare qnalitlea of mind, the duke 
borough was endowed by natore with a person 
tress more than usually captivating;, as wdl 
da inferiors as his equals. To the elegance of 
son and that address, indeed, lord Chesterfield 
t hesitate to attribute a large share of MarL 
s success throughout life ; and thou^ we can- 
dy go so fiur, as the noble author has done in 
ige to whidi we kllude, we are far ftom deny, 
it cohtainB a great deal both of philosc^y and 
MOtting. One thing, at least, is certain, that hia 
addressing the troops, the appearance of interest 
B ezhibitdi in his visits to the hospitals, and his 
>f speaking to the meanest sentind whenever he 
1 to cross his path, rendered him an object of 
ve and respect to his followers. Nor ought it 
3;otten that Marlborough kept up something more 
forms of religion in his camp. He never en- 
on a general action of which the plan had been 
dy laid, without himself recdving the sacra- 
id causing prayers to be read at the head of 
giment ; and the consequence was, that, to use 
ds of one who served under him, '^ cursing 
uring were seldom heard among the officers; 
poor soldiers, many of them the refuse and the 
' the nation, became, at the close of one or two 
ns, civile sensible, and dean, and had an air and 
love the vulgar." 

plan of this work necessarily predudes us from 
any general review of the character of the illus- 
farlborough, considered as a statesman and a 

II, Q 
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diplomatist. On some accounts we are disposed to 
ment, on others to rejoice, that such restrictions 
imposed upon us ; for though the exposure of even 
moral delinquencies might convey a useful lesson 
mankind, it were not an agreeable task to lay them bi 
Enough is done, thereforo, when we express our reg 
that the greatest hero of his age was not, as he might hi 
been, also the most honest politician ; and that, wl 
looking back upon his conduct towards his first mas 
and early benefactor, we are almost compelled to ackno 
ledge that the wrongs which he endured in his latter di 
were but a just recompence of his early treachery. 

The duke of Marlborough left behind him tbi 
daughters, all of them married into the best families 
the kingdom. Henrietta, the eldest, the wife of Fran< 
earl of Godolphin, became on her father's decease duchc 
of Marlborough; but died in 1733, without male issi 
Anne married Charles, earl of Sunderland, from who 
are descended the present duke of Marlborough ai 
the earl of Spencer ; and Mary gave her band to tl 
duke of Montagu. The property which he had acci 
mulated in the course of his long and busy life provi 
to be very great. In addition to the estates purcbasf 
for him by the country, he disposed by will of lane 
and money, of which the interest fell not short < 
100,000/. a year; indeed, the annual revenue bequeathe 
to his successors in Woodstock alone is given on tl 
best authority at 70,000/. The mansion house 
Blenheim was at the period of his death still in progre 
of erection, and he set apart a sum of money for tl 
purpose of completing it, of which he committed tl 
management exclusively to the duchess, who survive 
her husband many years. It seems alone necessary 
add to this, that the estates of Woodstock are held ( 
feudal tenure, the occupant presenting to the king on 
a year a standard similar to those which the founder 
his house captured ; and that these are regularly deposit 
in a private chapel at Windsor, where they may still 
seen by the curious. 
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funeral of this illustrious warrior and statesman 
course as magnificent as his reputation and the 
of the country seemed to require^ His hody^ after 
)ing the process of emhakning, and lying in state 
borough House, was conveyed in a sort of tri* 
car to Westminster Abbey, long lines of carriages 
ig, and all the parade of troops, heralds, and 
rs preceding and surrounding the senseless day. 
^eous canopy overshadowed it, adorned with 
, military trophies, and heraldic achievements, 
md earls were the chief mourners ; the pall being 
)y persons of not less eminent rank; and the 
le was received by the light of blazing torches 
door of the abbey by all the dignitaries and 
rs of the church in full canonicals. Yet was 
•mn ceremony performed for no other purpose 
render due honours to the remains of England's 
lustrious commander. The body was not per- 
for any length of time to rest where, amid such 
ur, it had been entombed ; but, being removed to 
pel at Blenheim, it was finally deposited in a 
!um, erected by Rysbrack, under the «uperintend- 
the duchess. 



q2 
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CHARLES MORDAUNT, EARL OP PETER- 
BOROUGH. 

Charles Mordaunt^ the son of John lord Mardimt, 
of Reigate in Surrey, and viscoant Ayalon in the 
county of Somerset, by Elizabeth, daughter of Tbomtf 
Carey, second son of Robert carl of Monmouth, wai 
' bom at his father's house in the country, in the yeir 
1658. Of the events which marked the progress of 
his childhood and early youth no record has been pre- 
served, at least we have utterly failed in our eflbrtt 
to obtain any information on the authority of whidi it 
would be prudent to rely. We know, indeed, that lie 
served, when a mere boy, on board the Medlterraneso 
fleet, under admirals Torrington and Narboroug^ ; and 
that in 1675 he succeeded to the honours and ei- 
tates of his ancestors. We are likewise assured that he 
was present at the siege of Tangier, in 1780; having, 
by this time, exchanged the naval for the military profes- 
sion : but of the system adopted in forming his early 
tastes, as well as of the names of his instructors, we are 
left entirely ignorant. To one fact, however, the habits 
of his latter years seem to bear tolerably conclusive testi- 
mony. His education, using that term in its ordinary 
sense, could not have been neglected: at least, if the 
contrary be the case, he stands forth an almost solitary 
instance of literary aptitude acquired in the decline of 
life, for which no preparation had been made in boy- 
hood. 

The first historical mention made of the subject of 
this memoir, represents him as a bold and uncompro- 
mising opponent of the state policy pursued by the laat 
two princes of the house of Stuart. Walpole even 
asserts that his hostility to the court went so far as to 
involve Him in the plot of which lord Russell and Al- 
gernon Sydney were the victims*; and that he accom- 

* Walpole'i Koyal and Noble Authori. 
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panied the latter to the scaffold. But as neither BumeC 
ncHT Tmdal make mention of this drcomstance^ and as 
TValpoIe neglects tp qnote his aathorily, the truth of the 
statement may> at least, he doubted. Be this^ however^ 
as it may^ we find him^ immediately after the accession 
of James^ taking an active part in die opposition set up 
to the proceedings of that ill-advised monarch. It is 
probable that his exertions in the cause of public liberty 
marked him out as an object of royal disfavour ; or^ it 
may be^ that sheer disgust drove him^ as it drove others^ 
to abandon, for a time, his devoted country. At all 
eTents^ he became, by degrees^ so little satisfied with 
the state of affiurs at home, that he solicited, and ob- 
tained, permission to serve abroad, and quitted England, 
avowedly for the purpose of commanding a portion of 
the Dutch fleet, which was then about to sail for the 
West Indies. Thus screened from animadversion, he 
passed over to Holland, where he immediately attached 
himself to the person and fortunes of the prince of 
Orange; strongly urging upon him the wisdom of 
attempting, without further loss of time, a revolution 
for which all classes in England were ripe. But the 
advice, though according well with the designs of the 
stadtholder, was rejected for the present as premature. 
*' The lord Mordaunt," says Burnet, ^^ was tfie first of 
an the English nobility that came over openly to see 
the prince of Orange. He asked the king's leave to do 
it. He was a man of much heat, many notions, and 
full of discourse. He was brave and generous, but had 
not true judgment. His thoughts were crude and in- 
digested, and his secrets were soon known. He was 
with the prince in 1686 ; and then he pressed him to 
imdertake the business of England ; and he represented 
the matter as so easy, that this appeared too romantical 
to the prince to build upon it. He only promised, in 
general, that he should have an eye on tlie affairs of 
England; and should endeavour to put the affairs of 
Holland in so good a posture as to be ready to act when 

Q 3 
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it iboulil bi) iMtoMMry : aimI \ut Mturril him, tlu 
kin^ ftliouiil Ko about fltlii*r to cimn^i* tiie rM 
rflif(ion, or to wroiiK tlur \tr\i\otim in \usr rigi 
rsiM forgml plotN to dttniroy kiii frimiiln, \%t n 
wb«t hn oouid poMiibly lio." 

From tiiii ilftttf, up to the inmnor»i>le ern 
lord MoriUunt rcwidMl entirely in tlie Low (. 
Hn WM much courted by tlie prince ; bdnf(, a 
irxpNNNict it, " one whom liin hiKhneiM chiefly 
mid by whose Ailvlce he governed bin motioiiK 
when the c»u«e finjiUy triumpheil, jiud IVillian 
king of Knglftiid, were ida HerviceN permitte<l U 
witiiout tlnrir reward. On Uie fitii of April, 
wan created earl of Moninoutli, Imving, on 
previoua, been nominated to tite twofold oflici 
of the badcharober and firm coinmimdoner 
treaaury. 

Lord Monmoutli, a« be munt now be eal 
ehargid hi* civil dutiea only till Novrtnlier, lOgi 
in oonsoquence of aoine mlHunderNtii tiding, of tl 
nature of which we are ignorant, Un wait nudd 
niiiiNedfrom i\w king'a couiiriU. It in, iwrlMipfl 
lie wondered at, that two nii'ti, diHirriiig no ' 
the king and hin (fliaiiilierlttiti, uliould httv»4|vod 
during a year and a half in amity, tlittii that ti 
relleii at laat ; neverthelrNti, tlii< rupturci if nuc 
cannot \m said to hav» U«<*n roiiipli'ti; ; iiiioiniu 
military digrdtiea were not talteti awtty from 
carde<l courtier. Monmouth utill (umLinutrti to i 
the royal regiment of lu/rMf.gUMnlM, a v.or\m 
the king wan colonel ; and, tta^ompanying i 
<Jontinent, in Uif>^, ncnfd througtiout the < 
with dlHtinction ; Imt hin rank Ixring iieurMNi 
ordinate, and hiM reNponHihility light, it wer 
placo to deHcritje in detail oiierationn over wldi 
erted no control. 

Thart oecurM little in the pemonal liintor) 
Momnouth, during iMfVeral yearn from thiH date, 
it ware neceiaary, in a nketch like the present 
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xmnt Like most of his contemporaries, we find 
ixed npj from time to time, in party feuds and 
d faiek^ings ; bat the residts attending dieae diffir 
i from the issues of political cabals in general, 
need not now pause to record fbem. "Hie case 
ty different as we come down to I696, wh'en he 
idesoij deprived of all his offices, and committed 
Tower. Oyer the part which he played in the 
ions of that memorable year, it is deeply to be 
i that a veil of studied mystery is thrown ; ne- 
ss, as we are not absdutdy without a due to 
ij it may be well if we give, in few words, the 
» of a tale which is told mbre at length bo^ by 
md Bumet« 

leed scarcdy renund our readers, that in IG96 
r the assassination of king William was detected ; 
t sir John Fenwick, a violent Jacobite, was, along 
ler persons, arrested as one of the cojQspirators. 
i the management of his wife, a near relative of 
of Carlisle, one of the principal wiinesses against 
mer was induced to fly the country; so that, 
le day of trial came, it was found necessary to 
the proceedings, the testimony of one being 
snt to convict of high treason. A bill of at- 
was in consequence introduced into parliament; 
the preparation and progress of which, consider- 
lys occurred ; and other and more powerful par- 
s, by means highly disgraceful to all concerned, 
as it were before the bar of public opinion. A 
it appeared, having the name of Smith upon the 
J, which charged lord Shrewsbury with being 
f to the plot ; while Fenwick himself threw out 
in one hint that the accusation was not absolutely 
38S. As the proceedings went on, however, Fen- 
fiised to repeat his insinuations, or to fasten a 
charge on lord Shrewsbury; while Peterborough, 
first appeared reluctant to sanction the bill ojf 
r, spoke- vehemently in favour of its passing. 
occurrences followed upon this. The duchess of 

Q 4. 
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Norfolk openly ileclariHl, that the whole device i 
Shrvwiilmry't ACcuMtion originated with lord Mob 
She aMerted that he, AfMiHted by Dr. Daveoai 
up the pamphlet of which Smith atood forth m 
teniihle author ; and that Uuly Fenwick had R| 
been worked upon, the duchesa heraelf being the 
ment, to encourage her husband in his detigni 
Shrewsbury. We are not called upon to decide 
this story, given in part by Tindal, in part b 
Burnet, be or be not correct ; all that we kiur 
subject is, that an enquiry took place before bot 
of parliament; that Smith's book was pronon 
tlie eommons to be libellous and false ^ diat bi 
wick and his lady confirme<l before the lords t 
ments of the duchess of Norfolk ; and that Petei 
suffered immediately afterwards the disgrace c 
we have already spoken. Yet, tliough tlie tale uii 
received credence at the time (and Marlboroug 
others believed it), the king would not push mati 
extremity. Monmouth was liberated, after a s 
finement; and the loss (of placcH) says Hume 
secretly made up to him ; for the court was res 
to lose him quite." 

In the month of June, l6f)7, Henry secon 
Peterborough died, and Monmoutli, IiIk nephew 
at-Iaw, succeeded to the title. The circunistanc 
to have produced no immediate cliange eith< 
private habits or public fortunes, over the latter 
a cloud continued to hang during some timt 
indeed, it was not till after tlie deatli of \Vil 
the accession of Anne to the throne, that any 
were made towards rendering Iuk talents avails 
service of his country. Yet there is good reat 
lieve that Peterborough had not held aloof, tl 
this extended interval, from all intercourse with 
and its attendants: he opened, on the contrai 
respondence with Marlborough, of whose goo< 
he expressed himself exceedingly covetous ; an 
ceeded at last in gaining a prominent place in t 
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X, illustrious nobleman. The consequence was, that 
f02, the appointment of goyernor-general of Ja* 
^ and commander-in-chief of the forces about to 
Aployed in the West Indies^ was ofibred to him ; 
l^j for some reason unknown to us^ it was declined: 
■during a space of nearly three years more^ he led 
dnd of life which was in those days usually led by 
Ushmen of his rank. 

^aps there never breathed the human being with 
bent of whose genius a life of inacdvily and repose 
d so ill accord. Ardent^ ambitious, bniYe^ and as- 
ig; possessed of talents, too, which he was not given 
nder-rate ; lord Peterborough pined and fretted for 
loyment on some stage where there might be diffi- 
tes to surmount, or glory to be acquired. He con- 
ed, therefore, to solicit, through every channel within 
each, service abroad ; and at last, through the inter- 
ice of Marlborough in his favour, he attained his 
In the spring of 1705, an expedition was planned, 
he success of which the issue of the Spanish war 
expected to turn ; and to Peterborough, as an officer 
ied courage and acknowledged ability, its guidance 
entrusted. Whence the necessity of the movement 
uated, as well as the ends which it was designed to 
;, will be best understood if, we look to the state>of 
rs as they existed then, and had prevailed for some 
previously, in Spain and Portugid. 
; is not our intention to give any detailed a(X:ount of 
Spanish war of succession, from its commencement 
r02, down to the period of which we are now treating, 
purpose will be sufficiently served if we state, that 
tened, on the side of England, with an unsuccessful 
npt to reduce Cadiz ; that the failure of this enter- 
j induced her majesty's government to turn their 
ition towards the establishment of an alliance with 
ugal j and that, in accordance with the terms of that 
nee, 1 2,000 men, of whom two thirds were English 
one third Dutch, arrived early in 1704 at Lisbon, 
>r the command of the duke of Schomberg. With 
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tfaU force^ which Charles of Austria acoompank 
penon^ and which ought to have been joined, ii 
diately^ by 28,000 Portuguese, it had been rei 
to make an inroad into Spain ; and as the dal 
Anjou was undentood to be but ill prepared fo 
fence, confident anticipations were entertained n i 
result. Bat Charles soon became aware, that it 
thing to promise, and another to perform an obli| 
The Portuguese army was shamefully deficient, I 
numbers and equipment ; there was neither unt 
of purpose, nor cordiality of feeling, among the gei 
and Sehomberg himself proved eminently defidel 
in the temper and talent requisite to set in m 
machine so cumbersome. The consequence wt 
the duke of Berwick, instead of defending Spain, 
an anny of 50,000 men into Portugal, where he i 
several places of strength, and created alarm iqp 
very gates of Lisbon.' 

A commencement so disastrous, of operations in 
he had somewhat reluctantly embarked, induced ( 
berg almost immediately to resign ; and he was 8U< 
in his command by lord Galway, a foreigner by 
tion, but naturalised, and promoted to the peer 
king William. Galway reached Lisbon on tbe i 
July, a fortnight after the taking of Gibraltar 
prince of Hesse and sir George Hyng ; and imme 
hastened to join the army, which had proceeded t 
the frontier as far as Coimbra. No event of imp 
marked the progress of the campaign. The d 
Berwick, securely posted in an entrenched camp 
the Agueda, bade defiance to the eftbrts of the . 
Portuguese leaders ; who withdrew from befort 
early in October, into winter quarters. Berwick in 
detached a strong corps to reinforce the marc 
Villadarias, already on his marcli to attempt the re 
of Gibraltar; and, with the remainder of liis troops, 
himself in cantonments along the frontier. Th* 
of Gibraltar, however, ended, as every reader <A' '. 
knows, in the repulse of the assailants with hea> 
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?ova ^iglish with two Dutch battalions being sent 
ound from Lisbon^ gave such a superiority to the gar- 
ison, that they not only diecked the approaches of the 
nemy^ but adventured on many and daring sorties, which 
roie out the patience of marshal Tesse^ ruined his in- 
&Dtry, and compelled him to retreat with disgrace. It 
'as chiefly owing to this circumstance, indeed^ that the 
Hies were enabled to take the field in the ensuing spring 
ith marked superiority ; and to recover the strong- 
olds of Alcantara and Albuquerque^ both of which had 
een wrested from them by Berwick. 

The war was thus languishing along the Portuguese 
rontiers, when circumstances occurred, which induced 
le En^ish government to hazard a fresh expedition 
ito Spain itself. The two kingdoms of Castile and 
uragon^ though united since the marriage of Ferdinand 
nd Isabella, retain to this day something of the here- 
itary animosity which they harboured one towards the 
ther in times of old. This feeling, as may be ima- 
^ed, was considerably stronger in the beginning of 
he eighteenth century than at any later period, and 
lence whatever line of policy the Castilians might 
le disposed to approve, seldom failed of receiving 
he condemnation of the people of Aragon. It so 
hanced that the Castilians had espoused the Bourbon 
aiise with extraordinary zeal. The knowledge of this 
act led queen Anne*s ministers to anticipate that the 
aak of exciting an Austrian party in Aragon would 
iot be difficult ; and the mission of Mr. Crow, which 
ook place early in the summer of 1704, convinced them 
hat die expectation had been well founded. Throughout 
he provinces both of Catalonia and Valencia, but par- 
icukrly in the former, the archduke Charles had many 
Qriends ; strenuous and successful efforts were therefore 
oiade to rouse among them a spirit of opposition ; and 
llle better to encourage them, it was resolved to support^ 
with an English army, any designs which they might 
eatertain of liberating themselves from the yoke of 
Fnnce. To the command of that expedition the earl 
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of Peterborough was nominated, full authority over the 
land forces being committed to him ; while a joint con- 
trol was assigned to him and sir Cloudesley Shovel otc 
the movements and operations of the fleeL 

From the tenour of the instructions conveyed on tin 
occasion to lord Peterborough, it would appear tlut 
several objects were submitted to him for attainment 
Prominent among these was the reduction of Barceloiui, 
a strong place on the coast of Catalonia, the possession 
of which would, it was imagined, secure to the allies, 
under all circumstances, a hold upon the provinces mart 
favourable to their cause. Should he fail in this at- 
tempt, the earl was advised to try his fortune against 
such others of the sea-ports as might, by their sulgn- 
gation, offer, according to his judgment, the best pro- 
spect of permanent advantages. Cadiz, in particular, 
was named ; yet it was stated that he ought not to lose 
sight either of Italy or of Toulon; because, by acting on 
one or other of these theatres, he would always have it 
in his power materially to reUeve from pressure the duke 
of Savoy. Nevertheless, a great deal seems to have 
been left to his own discretion. He was assured, for 
example, that '^the principal design of the expedition 
was to make a vigorous push in Spain ; " and he was 
left free to conclude that, so long as that design 
should be accomplished, neither the seat of his oper- 
ations, nor his peculiar mode of conducting them, would 
form subjects of minute investigation to the authorities 
at home. Few officers, entrusted with what is called a 
separate command, would desire instructions less appa- 
rently embarrassing than these ; and to Peterborough, of 
all men living, so wide a range of choice and responai* 
bility could not fail to prove peculiarly acceptable. 

Towards the end of May, in the year 1705, the earl 
of Peterborough sailed from St. Helen's, at the head 
of a corps of infantry and artillery which amounted 
in all to something less than 5000 men. Of these, 
one third, or perhaps less than one third, were Dutch, 
the remainder English; and they equally put to sea, 
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too often happened in those times, if not destitute, 
an events wretchedly proyided both with money 
d stmcs. On the 20th of June, the squadron ar- 
ned at Lisbon^ whither lord Galway and the arch- 
ie Charles had returned ; and Peterborough landing, 
•ecCed bis first attention to the amelioration of that 
fecty from which, above all others, disastrous conse- 
enoes were to be apprehended. By means of a Jew 
Bed CoTtiaos, to whom he granted a contract for the 
iply of bread and meat to the troops, he raised, upon 
IhUs, the sum of 100,000/. ; with a portion of 
i, he laid in such supplies as his necessities ren- 
cd immediately indispensable. 
Hxwing so far bettered his condition, Peterborough's 
:ft olgect was to increase the efficiency of his land 
368 ; as well by the additition of a select body of 
iliy^ of which he possessed not a squadron, as by an 
temse to his veteran infantry. In furtherance of this 
ign, he prevailed upon lord Galway to hand over to 
I two weak regiments of dragoons, himself providing 
ses for their equipment; whUe he obtained permission 
withdraw from Gibraltar two seasoned battalions, 
ring two in their room which, being composed entirely 
recruits, were better fitted for garrison duty than for 
Ye operations in the field. So far he was undeniably 
ebted to the good nature and zeal for the public ser. 
* which actuated lord Galway ; but another honour 
idi befell him (for an advantage it can scarcely 
termed) originated in a widely different source. The 
[iduke Charles, disgusted with the proceedings of the 
es in Portugal, proposed to cast in his lot with Peter- 
oogh; and Peterborough could not, either in delicacy 
with propriety, decline the proffered compliment, 
e compliment, however, occasioned to hira no trifling 
onvenience, as well individually, as in its general po- 
cal results. In the first place, the expense of the 
hduke's transport fell entirely upon Peterborough ; 
a burden of which his country never esteemed it 
cessary to relieve him ; while, in the next place, the 
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piefence of the claimant of the crown added little to the 
vigour of those counsels by which the army in Catalonii 
ought to have been from first to last directed. 

Having taken the archduke with his suite on board, 
and embarked his cavalry and stores, Peterborough sailed 
for the Tagus; and, directing his course towards Tangier 
roads, formed a junction there with the squadron und^ 
air Cloudesley Shovel. The combined fleet proceeded 
next to Gibraltar, where the exchange of infantry already 
referred to was effected, and where the prince of Hesse, 
as much in compliance with his own request as in delier- 
ence to Charles, joined himself to the staff of the army. 
The prince of Hesse was a brave and meritorious soldier: 
he had held the office of viceroy in Catalonia^ where bis 
amiable manners and strict integrity endeared him to die 
people at large ; and hence it was fairly enough presumed 
that circumstances might arise under which his presence 
with the expedition would prove of essential ben^t. Hii 
arrival on board was therefore hailed as affbrding a happy 
omen of success; and the expe<^tion pursued its ooorse 
in the highest possible spirits. 

An agreeable voyage of a few days' continuance 
brought them to Aldea Bay ; where, at the mouth of the 
Guadalavier, and within sight of the towers of Valencia, 
the fleet cast anchor. No time was then lost in opening 
the business of the campaign. The castle of Denia, a 
place of little strength, which commanded one flank of 
the roadstead, was attacked the next day by a frigate and 
two bomb vessels. It surrendered, after a few shots had 
been flred ; and was immediately occupied by 400 men 
under general Ramos ; after which, a point of disembark* 
ation being secured, the allies made haste to distribute 
their manifestos among such of the country people as ap- 
proached the shore. As they came in great numbiBrs, how* 
ever, bringing with them fresh provisions, and exhibiting 
in their language and manner a rooted abhorrente 
of the French, it occurred to Peterborough that im- 
portant uses might be made of the first conquest, tririai 
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night appear^ which fortune had permitted them to 
. He looked again to his instructions^ and saw that 
rere very vaguely expressed, more especially as re- 
to the time in which certain services were to be per- 
i: he proposed, therefore, to his colleagues that 
age should be taken of this happy ambiguity ; and 
le attempt upon Barcelona should be postponed^ 
tnother and a bolder, but, as he argued, a not less 
It enterprise, was carried into effect. Of the plan 
t enterprise, as well as of the reasons which 
I him in recommending it, Peterborough has left 
iple account on record, of which we cannot do 
than give, at this stage of our narrative, a brief 
thfiil abridgment 

meaa, a populous and flourishing town, is situated 
untry more than ordinarily fertile in com, as well 
ndandy supplied with horses, cattle, and other 
of burden. It is distant from Madrid barely fifty 
i; and of its friendly disposition towards a prince of 
lae of Austria, the avidity with which the people 
d his proclamations, and the zeal which they mani- 
in furnishing provisions to the fleet, afforded the 
atisfactory evidence. Destitute of regular troops, 
e, (of which, indeed, there were none nearer than the 
,)it appeared absolutely to invite the descent which 
orough proposed; while its position on a navigable 
•ndered it extremely convenient as a base of oper- 
jo a force dependent for its chief supplies upon the 
ig. But the views of Peterborough extended 
end the mere occupation of one town, or even one 
se : he conceived it practicable to make from this 
hat ^' push upon Spain " which the orders of his 
ment recommended ; and he entertained sanguine 
itions that the push, if made with spirit, would 
new turn to the entire course of events. 
7BS well known that the duke of Anjou occupied 
i at this moment with a feeble corps of cavalry 
The whole of his infantry, or rather, his entire 
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disposable force^ lay detached at the two extremities of 
the kingdom: one portion being at Barcelona^ and in ik 
districts near; the other^ under marshal Berwick^ spread- 
ing along the Portuguese frontier. Both Portugal and 
Catalonia were, however, so far removed from Madrid, 
that, if common diligence were used, an army advanciDg 
from Valencia must reach the capital long before it cooU 
be supported from either flank. Now, as the people of 
Valencia were friendly ; as the means of transport were 
ample ; and, above all, as neither fortified towns nor 
other impediments stood in the way, to arrest the En^^i 
in their progress; it appeared to lord Peterborough not 
only possible, but in all respects judicious, to make a daak 
upon Madrid itself. It was true that the movement 
could not be effected without alarming the duke of 
Berwick, whose instant countermarch upon the threatened 
point might fairly be expected. But then, as Peterborough 
justly argued, Berwick could not move alone : his retreat 
would be promptly followed by lord Galway, the Jong of 
Portugal, and dieir armies; so that Berwick, instead of 
acting to any purpose, must himself be exposed to a double 
danger. Let him march upon Madrid, and he would find 
it occupied by Charles and his allies, who could easily 
maintain themselves till relieved by lord Galway 's troops. 
It was therefore a mere chance whether he would commit 
himself, as it were, between two fires, or provide for his 
own safety by abandoning the capital to its fate. As to 
Philip, again, his evacuation of the city was inevitable; 
and, provided the confederates played their cards wdl, 
his return to it might be rendered, if not impossible, at all 
events highly improbable. But this was not all: even 
supposing that lord Galway failed to follow up the duke of 
Berwick, a retreat to Gibraltar lay open; whilst Gibraltar 
could be used as a base even more convenient than Bar- 
celona, inasmuch as its distance from England was not 
so great. 

Deeply impressed with the importance of this plan, and 
full of confidence as to its practicability, Peterborough 
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the earliest opportunity of submitting it to the con- 
ation of the archduke. To his equal surprise and 
ification^ it was very coldly received^ while the wis- 
of adhering to the original scheme^ — the reduction 
ircelona, — was strongly insisted upon. Peterborou^ 
I his point with the ardour and impetuosity which 
^ prominent features in his character ; but he found 
lis reasoning failed to produce the smallest effect. He 
proposed to lay the project before a council of war, 
der that the opinions of his colleagues might be 
tained ; the proposal was agreed to, and again the 
Ion was against him. Though Valencia might be well 
sed (such were the arguments of the court), yet 
id the bounds of that narrow province all men were 
ies ; whereas, by commencing operations in Cata- 
, you made war, as it were, in a friendly country, and 
ed up one of the principal roads of communication 
>en Philip and his supplies from France. It was 
) purpose that Peterborough reminded the court 
of the extent of the enemy's resources in these 
, and the strength of the place which they proposed 
ack. The former, it was insisted, were in a great 
« neutralised by the decided hostility of the people; 
i of the latter it was gravely urged, that no opinion 
be formed from the inaccurate information of 
i they were as yet in possession. Thus thwarted by 
>vereign whose cause he was sent to maintain, and 
mled in his opinions by the prince of Hesse and 
B, nothing remained for lord Peterborough but to 
; and if he exhibited by his manner that he did so 
tantly, neither his zeal nor determination suffered 
[ightest abatement. After the delay of some days, 
eet again hoisted sail, and on the 15th of August 
to anchor in the bay of Barcelona, 
le city against which it was now proposed to 
ite chanced to be one of the largest as well as best 
led in Spain. Surrounded by works constructed 
the most approved model, protected by a citadel, and 
led on one side by the sea, it was rendered safe from 

>L.II. B 
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assault on the inland ftice by the proximitj of Mon^Toid^ 
a fortress of prodigious strength^ which oceupies a hil 
about a mile or a mile and a half from the town. Tbe 
garrison which held it was known to fall very litde 
abort of the English army in point of numbers ; mi 
ibe enemy were too conscious of the importanee of the 
dty itself, not to have amply stored its magazines both 
with bread and ammunition. It was but a meagre 
source of satisfaction^ under such circumstances^ to be 
told that the inhabitants were^ for the most pfrt» 
friendly. Whatever the dispositions of unarmed d- 
vilians may be^ they will scarcely venture to display thiett 
in the presence of a powerful garrison ; more especisBy 
if^ as was the case here^ the strictest discipline be main- 
tained^ and the most vigilant watch kept over every lane 
and alley. Besides^ what hope could be entertained of 
establishing even a blockade by 6000 or 7000 men; 
when^ according to the most moderate computation^ at 
least 30^000 were required to form the first line 
of circumvallation ? These were the difficulties which 
occurred, not to Peterborough only, but to every other 
officer attached to the expedition, so soon as the con- 
dition of the town became known ; and the effect wss 
such as to induce even those who had been forward in 
counselling the movement, to recommend now an im- 
mediate abandonment of the project. 

Aware that a conviction prevailed of the utter hope- 
lessness of the undertaking, and disappointed in the 
expectations which he had been led to form as to the 
readiness of the Catalans to join his standard, Peter- 
borough required a council of war to assemble on 
board the Britannia, for the purpose of determining 
how it behoved them to act. The council met on the 
l6th ; when it came to the unanimous conclusion that 
the troops ought not to be landed ; but that the ex- 
pedition should either follow up its ulterior object 
by passing over to Italy, or direct its effi^rts against 
some other town on the sea coast. It do^s not appear 
that Peterborough dissented, on this occasion^ from the 
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views Uken by his colleagues. He saw^ indeed^ not 
less clearly than they^ that he had adventured upon an 
enterprise in which success was not to be obtained by 
the ordinary means of exertion ; and he could not^ upon 
any grounds of reason^ oppose himself to a decision 
which rested upon premises too correct to be gainsayed* 
Nevertheless, when the archduke expressed his anxiety 
that the project should not be precipitately laid aside, 
and the prince of Hesse remonstrated against it as 
discreditable to the British arms, Peterborough over- 
came his own scruples, and again called the generals to- 
gether. This occurred more than once, with no better 
result than at first; till Charles, in the end, entreated 
as a personal favour, that they would gratify him by con- 
ducting the siege for the limited space of eighteen days. 
With great difficulty Peterborough prevailed upon his 
officers to yield; and, on the 27th, the troops were 
landed. But scarcely was the disembarkation completed, 
when the generals again met to record their decided opi- 
nion of the impropriety of the measure. Certain chiefs 
of the Catalans had, it appeared, come in, on whom 
they made large demands for workmen, which had not 
been acceded to; and they now utterly despaired of 
being able so much as to throw up their batteries, in the 
face of such a garrison as held the town. 

Not less convinced than they, that the idea of laying 
formal siege to Barcelona was, with the means at his 
disposal, ridiculous, Peterborough found it difficult to 
evade compliance with a demand of which he acknow- 
ledged both the justice and the force. Not such were 
the dispositions of the archduke Charles or the prince 
of Hesse. The latter vehemently contended, that tiU 
the breaching guns were landed, the people would not 
believe that the allies were in concert ; nor, as a neces* 
sary consequence, join them : while the former did not 
hesitate to declare that, whatever might be done with 
^ troops under Peterborough's orders, he at least was 
l^e^lved to live and die among his faithful Catalans^ 
/ » 2 
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It was to no purpose that they were both reminded of 
the real state of the case^ — that the absence of everf 
thing like a disposition to arm^ on the part of the iit 
habitants, was pointed out to them ; and that they were 
requested to draw up the rudest outline of a plan hf 
which the extensive city before them might be attad^ed 
to advantage. The prince of Hesse met these remon- 
strances by a somewhat unworthy attempt to magnify the 
number of the miquelets^ who, to the amount of perhaps 
1500, hovered near the camp; while Charles assumed 
the language of one whose prospects were about to be 
blighted, at the very moment when their realisatioD 
seemed inevitable. 

Stung by the murmurs of the covt faction <m one 
hand^ and harassed by the angry remonstrances of lus 
own officers on the other, Peterborough's temper^ neither 
the most patient nor the most placable^ gave way ; and 
he contented himself with holding his position before the 
place, in apparent indifference as to what might event- 
ually befall. The consequence was^ that serious miB« 
understandings began to arise in the camp. The 
general of the Dutch contingent went so far as to de- 
clare that he would not obey lord Peterborough, in case 
he went forward with an enterprise so hopeless ; while 
the courtiers insisted that, at all events, an effort should 
be made to breach the town, even if an assault should 
6e esteemed, ultimately, too hazardous. The prince of 
Hesse, in particular^ was loud in his demand^ to this 
effect ; while the naval officers, in their tum^ ceased not 
to reproach their comrades on shore^ because they 
hesitated to embark in an undertaking which seamen es^ 
teemed feasible. Of all these occurrences Peterborough 
was made regularly aware ; indeed, the prince himself 
scarcely disguised his opinion, that he accounted hat 
lightly of the talents for command of one who could, in 
pubhc, give his voice for active proceedings, yet per- 
mit that voice to be over-ruled by his inferiors. But 
neither the remonstrances of the one party nor the 
groundless recriminations of the other moved Peterbo- 
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rough to deviate from his own course. He reminded 
the former class, that of the difficulties which they now 
esteemed insuperahle, he had sufficiently forewarned 
them ere they quitted Valencia ; while, to the latter, he 
held one uniform tone of unanswerable argument : -— 
'' Draw out your plan in detail : convince me that^ 
with 6000 men, I can furnish working parties and 
guards for the trenches ; keeping up, at die same time^ 
an efficient blockade, round the place; that, when a breach 
shall be effected, I can, with my little army, hazard an 
assault ; and the siege shall be formally commenced to- 
morrow. But, in common fairness both to yourselves 
and me, abstain from general exhortations which partake 
largely of the character of reproach." 

Upwards of three months were expended amid these 
embarrassing and profitless disputes. Occasionally, 
indeed, the general was urged to penetrate into the in. 
terior ; the very persons who hesitated to follow from 
Valencia declaring their willingness to leave Barcelona 
in their rear : but, for the most part, the demand of his 
colleagues was to be led back to their ships, tliat they 
might proceed at once into Italy. Peterborough was 
sorely distressed by this appeal. Brave even to a fault, 
and entertaining a sense of military honour which would 
have been esteemed sufficiently acute even in the chi- 
yalrous age, he could not brook the idea of abandoning, 
without a. trial, any enterprise in which he had fairly 
embarked ; and, in the present instance, his chagrin was 
not diminished by the reflection that he must either 
yield to this dire necessity, or risk the very existence of 
his army. He gradually withdrew from the society 
even of those to whom he had formerly been most at- 
tached ; while towards the prince of Hesse and the arch- 
duke Charles he evinced a marked coldness. But, though 
he thus held aloof from communicating with those around 
him, he was not regardless of the position in which the 
cause of his country stood : he bent, on the contrary, 
all the energies of his active mind to the discovery of 
•ome device by which the discredit attaching to a failure 
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§46 wunm miutaxt mmjunmmt, 

fn the oatMt of hii career t W id; »dil' 
tnally worked oat a , lie Tirjr boldnewof wUI 

tended, in no sUf^t 99, to ieem iti waoom^Uk 
mmu 

We lia?e epoken of Fort Moi\)niek ae In • gm 
meaanre commanding the town, or, to e x p i ee a onmml 
more accurately, aa rendering it aecnre fkm all lieMi 
approachea on the inland or wMtem hoe. The ftrt ii 
qneation ii built upon an eminence, the loltieit of U 
Irregular duiter of hdghta which tfanflh out flma M 
footi of the Montserrat c In, aa theie gradnalljr Mtm 
towards the lea. Numen rarinea a^ hoUowi gfidb 
It round; one of which, runn ng tranareneljr beCwea ft 
and the city, would, if not orerawed by the gima of ti 
iott, Aimieh a lunrt of natural parallal to a beakgtat 
army. Upon the fortiflcationi of thia atitni|^eld m 
the care had been bestowed whidi the atate of mflltMt 
adence, then icarcely leea perfect than it la now, woda 
permit. Theditchei were rifeted and acarped; ibe out- 
worka presented a very model of exactltade; and thi 
batteries which defended the interior drde were dl 
constructed on the most approved prindples* In a word, 
if there was one point in the chdn which, to the most 
practised eve, would have appeared less asaailaUe then 
another, that point was Movvjuick. Yet agdnst it 
Peterborough now meditatctd a blow, not after the 
tedious process of a siege had been gone through bat by 
aurprise* 

The romantic idea was no sooner concdred thai 
Peterborough, attended by a single aide-de-camp, went 
forth from the camp, in order to ascertdn how fttr iSm 
degree of vigilance cxliihlted by the garrison would or 
would not authorise an attempt to realise it. The re* 
oonnoissance was cffbcted without difficulty or hanrd; 
for the mi(]uelets, or armed peasants from the moon- 
tains, occupied all the gardens and inclosures near ; and 
Monjuick possessing few conveniences for the lodgment 
of CHvalry, no sudden attack was to be apprehended. It 
sufficed, moreover, to convince the English general tfurt 
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Mipe which hii imagination rather ihan his •dbor 
nnit had entertained, waa not altogether Tiaianarj. 
wr that the ordinary precaotiona of placing ad- 
ed aentriea without the ditch were acaroely taJuo ; 
DO patrola were ever pushed heyond the limita of 
own works; and that, in aU reapeeta, hoth the 
nor and the garrison appeared hnried in the moat 
ragantecmfidence. Sudi was precisely the poatnre of 
I on the existence of which the success of his scheme 
ded; so that he returned to his tent more than ever 
le on making the attempt at all hazards, 
tahoioug^ felt that his enemies had deodved 
dvea ; his own good sense told him that he muat 
e hia frienda also. Every thing, indeed^ depended 
oimoealment ; and hence he took care not to drop 
idi as a hint that the possihility of surprising 
dck had occurred to him. He continued^ on the 
ry^ to give his assent to the renewed assembling of 
Ha of w^; in deferoice to the repeated determi. 
» of which the troops were warned for reimbark* 

Indeed, the artillery in front was withdrawn, and 
saviest pieces sent on board the fleet ; not without 
ewal of protestations on the part of the court, 
i fresh outpouring of reproach from the naval 
1. Yet Peterborough bore all with the utmost 
snt indifference. He even affected to argue 
It the statements of those who condemned the 
ding, and appealed to his brigadiers to support 
insomuch that they all, whether friendly or other- 
» the measure of a retreat, regarded him as its 
a supporter. But Peterborough had a different 
to play. On the night preceding that morning 

the army expected to quit its lines the troops 
suddenly ordered under arms ; and a column of 
men took its way, in profound silence, along the 
»f the hill, towards Monjuick. 
nn the day of the landing the troops had occupied a 
on on the soutli-western flank of the town, — having 
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their right extended towards the wt^ and their kft pn«| 
tected by the waten of the Llobregat. The better to ie>l 
care themselves against sorties^ they had thrown up aercal { 
redoubts ; while, by catting sluices in the river's bnl^ 
they had it in their power, almost at any momeiit, ti 
flood all the plain between the camp and Baneloiift 
They lay, however, at the distance of two Ingaei 
from the projected point of attack ; and the only secure 
road by which to gain it led round the base of a nigged 
hill, at a circuit of not less than a league in ad^tioiL 
In spite, however, of the difficulties attending so pio- 
tracted a march, in a dark night, Peterborough set for. 
ward ; and, as his line of route led him past the door of 
the prince of Hesse's quarters, he alighted, and sent in 
a message that he desired to speak with his highiie» 
*' Being brought into the prince's apartment^" says ffi 
eye-witness*, " the earl acquainted him that he had it 
last resolved on an attempt against the enemy ; adding, 
.that now, if he pleased, he might be a judge of didr 
behaviour, and see whether his officers and soldiers hud 
deserved that character which he had so liberally given 
them. The prince made answer that he had alwayi 
been ready to take his share ; but could hardly believe 
that troops marching that way could make any attempt 
against the enemy to satisfaction. However, without 
further discourse, he called for his horse." 

Thus accompanied by the man whose intemperate 
reproaches had been heaped upon him ever since they be- 
gan to act together, Peterborough continued his march. 
It was a toilsome and an arduous one ; nevertheless the 
soldiers accomplished it well ; and, about two hours b^ 
fore dawn, the little column found itself under the hill of 
'Monjuick, something less than a quarter of a mile from 
the enemy's outworks. As might be expected, there w0 
a profound silence throughout the ranks. A vague sof- 
picion of the general's design began now to be entertained; 
and men naturally supposed that the attempt at surprise, 
if made at all, would be made ere morning broke. Bat 

• Captain Carlton. 
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it was not so. Peferborough had well and closely ex- 
amined the place. He had observed that there were neither 
palisades nor other barriers in any of the ditches ; that the 
inner circle of works^ though tolerably perfect in itself^ 
scarcely commanded the outer entrenchments with effect ; 
and that the whole were so arranged that^ could the 
enemy be tempted into the outward ditch, beneath the 
bastions of the second enclosure, the best hopes ^ight 
be entertained of effecting, at leasts a lodgment. He 
determined, therefore, not to give the assault before 
day ; partly because he felt that darkness always magnifies 
the obstacles to which assailants may find themselves 
opposed ; partly because he conceived tliat a bold rush^ 
in the sight of the sun, would occasion greater con* 
stemation among the enemy, than a stealthy approach 
under the curtain of night. Nevertheless, his arrange- 
ments were all made, and his orders issued, while yet 
the veil of darkness lay over them ; and hence, when the 
moment of action did come, there was not an officer or 
man unacquainted with the duties which he was expected 
to perform. 

Peterborough divided his little corps into three co- 
lumns ; of which one was appointed to attack a bastion 
that looked towards the town ; another to assault a 
demi-bastion on the western face ; and the third to act 
as a support to either when needed, or to cover tlieir 
retreat in case of a reverse. £adi of the assaulting 
bodies, again, was thus distributed : — First of all went a 
lieutenant, with thirty men, — a sort of forlorn hope, as 
it is called, or advanced guard ; then followed a captain^, 
with fifty men ; and last of all came the little battalion, 
which mustered in all not more than 200 firelocks. 
The orders issued to both were the same. The men 
were directed to push forward, to receive the enemy's 
fire, and then leap into the ditch ; out of which it 
was not doubted that they would speedily drive their 
opponents. They were then to follow ihe fugitives 
close, so as to secure a hold upon the outward circle of 
.works ; where, after pressing the garrison within what 
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wai called the upper fort^ they were to eitabliih 
■dvet. . 

Daylight had not long come in, when the troopi p^' 
eeeded to execute this plan with the utmost ooobeii wr 
gallantry. The storming parties rushed forward, o?ei# 
apace of ground every where exposed to the fire of thf 
garrison ; yet such was the celerity of the mortmain 
that they suffered comparatively little from the voDey ojf ^ 
grape and musketry which imm^ately opened uponthcai 
The western attack, indeed, accomplished the ierriei 
Intrusted to it, with the loss of but one man killed ni 
three wounded ; for the governor, not anticipating iaa» 
lestation there, had withdrawn almost all his people \k 
the defence of the eastern bastion. Immediately tki 
ioldiers sprang up the uneven face of the rampart, mtde 
themselves masters of the demi-bastion, as well as of 
three pieces of cannon which were planted there, aii4 
hastily constructing a parapet with such materials as they 
could find, turned the guns upon the inner fort with 
prodigious effect. Meanwhile the column employed 
against the eastern bastion exhibited not less of gaUantrj 
or resolution in its operations. Having received the 
enemy's fire, the troops, without pausing to silence it, 
leaped into the ditch, and in five minutes the garrison 
was in full flight, leaving the sally-ports unbarred be- 
hind them in their confusion. Instantly one oi these 
was seized. Peterborough and the prince of Hesse, 
followed by the main body, made good their entrance; 
and the bastion passed in an instant into their posses- 
sion. Its gorge was promptly blocked up with a quantity 
of large loose stones, which happily lay in a heap, as 
if for the purpose ; and hence, before the guns of the 
inner fort could open, a tolerable cover was secured. 

So far every thing had fallen out even beyond the 
most sanguine expectations of those engaged. A secure 
lodgment was effected in the outworks, and the reserve 
coming up, placed the garrisons of these newly con- 
structed redoubts beyond the hazard of discomfiture; but, 
•• if to cloud the good fortune of the day, the prince of 
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5se permitted his naturally sanguine temper to lead 
1 into a situation which cost his own life^ and the loes 
nearly 200 of his followers. The firing at Monjuick 
ing alarmed the governor of Barcelona^ a hody of 
^oons were sent from the latter place^ 200 of whom^ 
>ring the beleaguered fort^ were welcomed with loud 
3rs by the garrison. The prince^ mistaking the 
se of these viyas^ and imagining that the place had 
endered, pushed forward^ with 300 men^ to secure 
and himself perished^ together with the greater 
iber of those who had improvidently adopted his 
lion. But the confusion which might have followed 
untoward an event the coolness and decision of 
srborough prevented. He drew ofi* the remains of 
prince'^B party, in excellent order^ and, sending the 
y of that gallant officer to the rear, promptly replaced 
men in the positions which they ought not to have 
:ted. 

This was scarcely done when an alarm arose that a 
vy column both of horse and foot was advancing 
a Barcelona upon Monjuick. It is to be observed; 
: there were lines of communication between these 
places, which, leading over some very rugged ground, 
dered it impossible to pass from the one point to the 
er free from observation. Peterborough saw that the 
3rt was not groundless ; but being anxious to ascer- 
I more accurately the precise amount of the approach- 
enemy, he mounted his horse, and rode beyond the 
ns. He was scarcely gone when one of those groundless 
ics, for which it is extremely difficult to account, 
se among the men. The dangers to which they were 
ly exposed became magnified in their eyes so soon as 
ir general passed from before them ; and the example 
eading even to the officer left in command, he ven- 
sd, on his own responsibility, to issue orders for the 
ndoument of their conquests. It is a curious fact 
t these orders were in part obeyed ; that the troops 
I actually withdrawn from the bastion which they 
I won^ and were already in the ditch when PeteTf* 
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bofoui^f ncaHed hj captain CarltoD, arriyed^ and p 
MoptoamoTemcnt atdiiastroiia. He ahoated aloud 
die ncn were marching in the wrong direction. 
tilMfw himadf from his horae^ graqied a atandard, 
waied it <ntt hia head ; iq>on whidi hii people^ as h 
tspknd hj aome influence more powerful than ail 
attddenly wheeled round. Aa good fortune would 1 
it, their mamentary ret ro gresaion had not heen obie 
hj-the enemy; and they recoyered^ in conaequenoe, 1 
▼antage ground without difficulty^ while the doad 
aecmed to menace them from Barcelona di^erie 
ita own accord. It ao happened that the prist 
taken during the {nrince of Hesae'a ill-judged adu 
£dl in with the cohmm of relief while yet on its mi 
They were queationed, aa usual, hy the officer in i 
mand^ aa to the amount of force engaged ; andrepa 
that Peterborough conducted the operation in persi 
belief naturally arose that the whole of the Bi 
army had moved i^pon Monjuick. The conseqv 
waa, that, apprdienaiye lest Iheir own retreat mi^ 
cut off, they fdl back with the utmost predpits 
securing their own safety in the town, and leavini 
castle to its fate. 

Among other dispodtions which Peterborou^ 
considered it advlsaUe to make, he had moved up ] 
men, under general Stanhope, whom he posted half, 
between the camp on the western side of Barcekoa 
the point of attack. These were now ordered to i 
the ground between Mox\juick and the town, so f 
dose up the garrison of the former, and to cut of 
communication with the open country. They exec 
the charge intrusted to them with effect ; and the h 
guns being immediatdy re-landed, batteries were ra 
and a furious bombardment began. On the third c 
shell struck the principal magazine, and blew it up. 
governor's house was shaken to the ground, where hii 
with all his guests perished in the ruins ; while a 
of one of the smaller bastions was, by the same concua 
■ahivered into fragments. Instantly the miqudeta ru 
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^ te open space; while Peterboroagfa, not less at* 
than they^ sent his r^ular troops to support 
In ten minutes this strong fortress was in pos- 
of the English ; the utmost regard being paid 
*& to the persons and property of its recent occupants. 
Xhe effect of this success upon the minds both of the 
M and sea forces was the more encouraging, that it 
^ by no means been anticipated. Among the naval 
KeoBy in particular, the greatest enthusiasm prevailed ; 
(tionuMfa that they one and all vdimteered, with every 
HnioMiblc man from their ships' crews, to servein the 
!>aieiie8. Peterborough was not slow in taking advan- 
ki^ of the good spirit thus excited : three breaching 
htteries, armed one with nine, another with twelve, a 
And with thirty guns, were raised against the western 
Imk ; while six h^ter pieces were planted on the sum. 
■it of a rock, so as to enfilade the defences, and keep 
bini the fire firom the place. With respect, again, to 
he tnapSy they were divided into two camps, of which 
oe held Monjuick, while the other occupied the line 
f the beach ; and they relieved each other at intervals, 
lieir route lying along the base of the hills, by which 
tie movement was effectually concealed from the enemy's 
baervation. Thus were die men alternately exposed 
nd ahdtered, their labour being in like manner very 
qyiUy distributed; while the guns, manned in part 
J seamen, in part by soldiers trained to the service, did 
bar work with the very best effect. Within the space 
f a few days, indeed, a breach was effected ; and the 
BgineoB having pronounced it practicable, preparations 
rave made to storm. 

The govenwHT, don Velasco, disheartened by the loss 
f Monjuick, and made aware of the exasperation which 
ine?ailed among the miquelets, would not incur the 
lamd of an assault. He hung out a white flag, and 
■opoaed to capitulate ; and, as he gave up without re. 
■etenoe one g%te as an earnest of his sincerity, no dif- 
icnlty was experienced in bringing the negotiation to a 
■tiafiMStory issue. But this act, intended on his part to 
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•rinoe hii perfect abhorrence of deceit^ had weSLii(ji 
proTed fatal both to himself and the people. The n* 
quelets, whose hatred towards Velasco seems to bin 
been^ though not unfounded^ very extravagant^ no soooa 
found an openings than^ in defiance of all the hin d 
war and civilised life^ they penetrated within the vorkL 
A scene of the most revolting violence must have fol- 
lowed^ had not Peterborough made his way throoj^l 
postern into the town^ and^ at the imminent hasaid d 
his own life, saved that of the governor^ and preser?ed 
the devoted city from rapine and plunder. Velasco wai 
neither indifferent to the act of kindness thus perfonned 
nor slow in acknowledging it Though the terms sf 
capitulation authorised him to exclude the English during 
nine days longer, he issued orders on the instant for the 
general surrender of the place ; and the garrison haviag 
marched out with all the honours of war, Charles made hii 
solemn entrance, and was immediately proclaimed king. 
The results attendant on this splendid and unlookeiL 
for victory proved scarcely less important than the vic- 
tory itself. Almost all the principal towns in Catalonia — 
Taragona, Tortosa, Lerida, San Mateo, and Gerona, — 
declared for the bouse of Austria. The enemy's troops 
deserted in whole battalions, — even the garrison of Bar- 
celona passing, with the exception of 1000 men, into the 
service of Charles ; while recruits presented themselves 
in such numbers, that six new regiments were speedily 
embodied. Valencia, in like manner, became restless under 
the Boiurbon supremacy. Don Raphael Nevat, command* 
ing a regiment of veteran infantry, marched to Denia, 
and joined general Ramos. A movement was next made 
upon Valencia itself, which submitted ; while various 
places of lesser note promptly followed the example. 
There needed, in short, but an unanimity of sentiment 
in council, producing its natural consequences, prompti- 
tude of action in the field, to render the success of the 
cause certain ; for the enemy were panic-struck, their 
reserves remote, and their plans thoroughly disconcerted. 
Unfortunately^ however^ the little court of Charles be- 
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tame a prey to faction almost from the first homr of iti 
estaUitlunent. Peterborough, on the one hand, impe« 
tuoiia and dommeering, strove to carry, by sheer dictation^ 
meaaores judicious perhaps in themselves, though little 
In accordance with the sluggish tempers of his colleagues; 
llie Spanish authorities, on the other hand, jealous of 
the interference of a foreigner, affected to rely more upon 
tiieir own negotiations and intrigues than upon the 
operations of the army; while the Dutch officers, not 
wliolly unsupported by certain English brigadiers, con- 
tended for the necessity of giving rest to the troops after 
the labours of the siege. It was to no purpose that 
Peterborough remonstrated against the loss of time, on 
die right improvement of which he conceived that the 
iasues of the war depended. His sarcastic and haughty 
manner inflicted wounds too deep for the wisdom of hk 
advice to heal ; and arrangements were made, in spite 
of protestations to the contrary, for passing Uie winter 
months in mischievous inactivity. 

In accordance with the decisions of a council of war, 
the greater part of the fleet returned to Lisbon ; and the 
army was distributed among the several towns which 
had recently submitted to king Charles. Lerida, in par- 
ticular, was strongly occupied ; while in Tortosa, a place 
peculiarly important, as in some degree connecting the 
kingdoms of Valencia and Catalonia together, 1000 foot 
and 200 horse were quartered. San Mateo, again, 
though valuable on account of its position on the main 
road, or rather pass, from one province to the other, was 
intrusted to 500 miquelets only, under colonel Jones ; 
while about 4000 men were kept idle at Barcelona, 
for the purpose, as it appeared, of giving lustre to the 
court. Peterborough vainly argued against the folly 
of this disposition, even when he ceased to urge the 
propriety of a winter campaign ; and it needed but the 
lapse of a few weeks to demonstrate that he had not 
been mistaken in any of his calculations. 

The fall of Barcelona was no sooner communicated to 
Philip^ than he took vigorous measures to arrest the 
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pro}!n*ra of the Kiigliffh arinfl, aa well aa to reconr,! 
IXNmihIls tlic f;n)uii(l wliicli lie had lost Imtli in CitiMjl^ 
and Valenria. Tlic* cuiidc dc Ian Torren^ an ofBoafl^. 
ooniidi'rahlo (>x]H>ricncc and cliaractvr^ put himself it m 
hoad of all the diKi>ORable furcv tliat could be ooDeCUii] 
and marrhfd u|K)n San Mutco. The place watinne*) 
diati'ly inveHte<i ; aufl the approaches being pushed vidl* 
e(iual determination and uddritui, colonelJoncs, theoflfls' 
in command, found great difficulty in maintaining 
iKflf. Urgent and prc^HKing entreaticH for relief were Jbi 
warfknl to liarcclona^ whc>re tlie bold meaaurcB of At 
enemy cxcit4>d l)0th Hur])nM^and dismay; more espediOj 
as the corpa engagiMl in the Kic*gc of San Matoo im 
known to exceed in numlxTH the total amount whiA 
Charlea had left dispoRable from hia remote garriiOBii 
Under tlunic circumstanceR, recourac was hail to a apedcf 
of fineflHe^ not very unuHUul in 8])aniRh warfare^ though 
calculateil^ in most inRtanccH, to bring ruin upon tlioie 
whom it is designed for the moment to encourage. The 
king afldrcHHed a letter of inRtnictions to Petcrborongh, 
n>quiring him to haHtcn^ with the tnmpH in Tortosa, to 
the relief of colonel J ones ; while^ the better to ennurc 
luH compliance^ a Ktory waH inventiKl for which there 
docH not a])])<'ar to havtr exiKted even a Hhadow of found- 
ation. Thii earl wrh aHKured that Las Torres's army 
scarcely amounted to i^OOO men ; that he was slmt up 
in the wood of Valvana, ])efween Morella and San Ma- 
teo^ by 1 (),()()() anned peasants; and that it required 
only the presence of a small regidar force to ensure his 
unconditional surrender. As P(>terborough could not 
imagine that the master whom he served would inten- 
tionally thrust him into a ))OKition of tlic utmost 
hazard^ he sent orders to the officer in command at 
Tortosa^ that he should pass the Ehro without delay ; 
and himself travelling express, he arrived in an incre. 
<libly short space of time at the base of liiii future 
operations. 

The fin t measure which he judged necessary to adopt 
Wlf to call the magistrates of Tortosa together for the 
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purpote of ascertaining from them the exact strength 
and position of the irregular bands alluded to by the 
king. His astonishment may be conceived, when he 
learned diat no such bands were in existence ; and that 
tbe enemy, to the amount not of 2000, but of 7000 
men, of whom 3000 were cavalry, occupied a strong 
encampment under the walls of San Mateo. Almost 
any other general would have abandoned all hope, and 
aoooonted himself fortunate in escaping the snare into 
which he had well-nigh been lured ; but Peterborough 
wms not a man to act or calculate according to the or- 
dinary rules of prudence. He examined his instructions 
•gain ; saw that the relief of San Mateo was strongly 
urged ; felt, moreover, that the service was highly im- 
portant ; and determined, at all hazards, to attempt it, 
eren with the 1200 men whom alone he had at his 
command. It required a good deal of address, however, 
to persuade the inferior officers of the practicability of 
8 scheme, on the first blush, so extravagant ; for they, 
equally with himself, were aware of the prodigious nu- 
merical superiority of the enemy : nevertheless, his suc- 
cess at Barcelona having inspired all ranks with a perfect 
confidence in his talents, they finally yielded, with a good 
grace, to his wishes. Nor did the result disappoint their 
anticipations. 

Brave as he was, even to rashness, Peterborough 
never entertained the idea of risking his handftil of 
troops, however trustworthy, in action against an enemy 
10 superior. He determined, on the contrary, to effect 
by stratagem, what he possessed not the means of at- 
tonpting by open force ; and, with this view, broke up 
his little corps into detachments, each of which he 
placed under the command of an officer in whom he 
bdieved that he could repose implicit confidence. These 
ivere severally instructed to march by the most unfre- 
quented mountain paths ; to permit no straggling nor 
marauding on any account whatever ; and to reunite at 
Traguera, a walled town distant about six leagues ^m 
Ibe enemies' camp. The detachments executed the 

YOL. U. 8 
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orden given them with equal promptitade and wecnef. 
They gained Traguera without exciting the nnalkit 
alann; and^ the gates heing closed^ Peterborough hence- 
forward took care that an opportunity of betrmying hk 
designs to the enemy should not be afforded. 

Having thus drawn his corps within a aing^ msrdi 
of Las Torres, Peterborough's next olject was to CRitie 
a persuasion in the mind of his adversary^ that a fcry 
superior force was preparing to attack him. For dui 
purpose he employed two Spaniards ; one a trusty tpft 
and as such in his own confidence — the other an or* 
dinary peasant^ himself deceived, and, therefore, in- 
capable of betraying the secrets of his employer. These 
persons were directed to convey to colonel Jones a letter, 
so expressed as that it should seeip to have been writta 
after all dread of failure had passed away. The kttcr 
in question informed Jones, that Peterborough hid 
arrived at Traguera ; and that, by means of water csr. 
riage, he had brought up a force equal, if not supoior, 
to that of the besiegers. It entered into details so mi- 
nute as to carry with them an air of perfect reality ; and, 
above all, it stated that, though every precaution bad 
been taken to ensure its safe delivery, its falling into 
the enemy's hands would *' do little prejudice, since 
they shall see and feel the troops as soon almost as they 
can receive intelligence, should it be betrayed to them." 
With this letter the Spaniards set out over night ; the 
apy being fully warned of the course which it behoved 
them to follow. Every thing fell out as Peterborough 
could have wished. The men separated in the dark*, 
ness : the spy who was first taken reported to his cap* 
tors, that another countryman, the bearer of a letter, la^ 
concealed somewhere not far off; and the peasant being 
found, and his statements rigidly corresponding with the 
written account. Las Torres became convinced that his 
own situation was critical. Nor was much leisure 
afforded him to consider of the course which it would be 
judicious to pursue. Peterborough, who had marched 
£rom Traguera within an hour from the departure of the 
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iiigers^ showed himself^ as the dawn broke, in 
il oc^nmns upon the high grounds aiboYe the camp ; 
IS the hills were well feathered with coppic^i and 
wood, an exaggerated opinion of his strength was, 
ut difficulty, excited. Las Torres believed all that 
d heard. He caused his tents to be struck, his 

abandoned or destroyed, and his heavy artillery 
I ; after which he retreated, with the utmost pre- 
don, along the road to Valencia. Immediately the 
h troops marched into San Mateo, amid the 
it acclamations of its gallant but hard-pressed 
on. 
was confidently Expected, as well by colonel Jones 

the officers employed under his own immediate 

and, that Petertwrough, satisfied with the accom- 

lent of a service, on the successful termination of 

no man had a right to calculate, would have 

and refreshed his troops, — at least till the dead of 
r had passed away ; but no such arrangement was 
»ntemplated by this daring and chivalrous leader, 
ircely paused, indeed, to receive the congratulations 
; garrison, and to give necessary instructions for 
ing the ruined defences, ere he again put his little 
n in motion along the route which the enemy had 
Keenly alive to the sound policy of acting upon 
pression while it is recent, he determined to pursue 
'orres ; and he conducted the ehace with not less 
md decision than he had displayed in the advance 
Tortosa. His letter to Jones had been so ex- 
d as to produce a belief, on the part of Las Torres, 
he hills which hemmed in the road, both on the 

and left, were all occupied by Charles's troops. 
'orres, in consequence, retreated along the plain, 
fy venturing to push a patrol, on either flank, to 
stance of half a mile from his line of march; while 
larch itself was conducted with a degree of haste 
1 gave full assurance of the alarm under which he 
red. Peterborough ably availed himself of these 
tl blunders. Sending his infantry through the 

8 2 
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of the mountainn, he hnng upon the retr of 
enemy with hi* cavalry ; cutting off their striggkn^ 
caiionally thn;atening their covering parties^ and ipn 
ing diimay throughout the whole of their ranb* . 
he had not procectled further than Albocaser, i ti 
ahout nix leagues from San Mateo, when a coorici f 
Barcelona overtook him, bringing letters of wbidi 
contents materially interfered with the arrangoi 
which he had previously made. 

The plans of Peterborough, when marching I 
Tortosa on San Mateo, extende<l greatly beyood 
relief of the latter place. He had received orden 
king Charles, so soon as his first object should b 
tained, to attempt the total expulsion of the enemy 
Valencia ; and he was now pressing forward wit 
avowed intention of fulfilling these instructions. I 
communicated to him^ at Albocazer^ that three i 
were forming elsewhere^ to meet which every dispi 
man would be required. One corps, amounting to 
men, had entered Catalonia from Roussillon ; Till 
in Aragon^ with 40(X) or .0000 more, over-runnin 
whole country up to the gates of I^rida ; whilst 1 
liimHclf had collecte<l^ at Mailrid, not less than t 
infantry, besides cavalry, with the view of exe< 
some movement of which the object was not yet j 
taineil. In addition to all this, it was stated that 
wick, recalled from the Portuguese frontier, was lu 
ing, by forced marches, to the capital ; and hence 
whatever fortune might attend Valencia, neither 
Ionia nor the king's person could be accounted 
unless a general concentration took place for thd 
fence. Finally, the earl was given to understand 
a reinforcement oMXKH) foot and 300 horse, whic 
been promised him, and which hafi already penetra 
far A Tortosa^ was countermanded ; and that no 
plies would be forwarded tiU the danger which S4 
to direaten Catalonia should disperse. Peterbo 
WM a good deal disconcerted by these despatches ; 
Mpfldallj If tbey threw a prodigious load of res] 
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ity upon himself, without at the same time explicitly 
irking out the line of conduct required at his hand, 
^vertheless he made up his mind as to the part which 
[behoved him to play^ and followed his own plans with 
Pinching steadiness. He saw that, in spite of the cry 
dai^er nearer home^ the despatches were so expressed 
to render him, in a great measure, answerahle for the 
intenance of authority abroad. He accordingly 
Qmoned a council of war ; and^ laying before it his 
tructions, requested a decision as to the course of 
iduct which it would be advisable to pursue. The 
dsion at which the officers in council arrived, was 
icdy such as, under the circumstances, might have 
in anticipated. They declared that, with the means 
ually at their disposal, any attempt to carry on an 
^nsive war would savour of madness; and hence, 
,t nothing remained, except to look mainly to Cata- 
ia, in pursuance of the expressed wishes of the king. 
Peterborough could neither dispute the justice of this 
itenee, nor venture openly to oppose it, however dis. 
tefiil to his own feelings an abandonment of the 
ditated enterprise might be. He therefore filed his 
antry across the hills to Venaroz, a seaport town 
tant about six leagues from the £bro ; where, their 
nmunications with Catalonia being both direct and 
y, they could, at the shortest notice, fall back upon 
rodpna. For himself, however, he reserved a task, 
all appearance still more arduous than either the 
iture of Monjuick, or the relief of San Mateo, 
iding nothing in the despatch recently forwarded, 
ieh relieved him from the duty of recovering Va- 
ida, he determined, with his cavalry alone, to make 
I essay ; in other words, he avowed his intention of 
itinuing the pursuit of Las Torres, at the head of 
nething less than 200 weary horsemen. The pVoject 
med to those about him as visionary as it was rash ; 
t such was the ascendancy which Peterborough had ac* 
ired over the minds of those with whom he now acted^ 

8 3 
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that hit people entered upon it^ if not confident^ it A 
erents cheered hy some Tigue expectations of niccew. 

A rapid march carried the daring band to Alcala de ' 
Chivant; where certain ftragglers from the enemy's res 
were overtaken. They were immediately charfed fod 
cat to pieces — their own fears operating not less power- 
ftilly than the swords of their assailants ; after whidi the 
most judicious arrangements were made^ at once to cmu 
ceal the real weakness of the pursuers^ and to keep alife, 
among the fugitives^ the apprehensions under which tbqr 
had heretofore laboured. For this purpose parties woe 
sent out in all directions^ which^ penetrating through ^ 
mountain defiles and unfrequented by-paths^ showed 
themselves^ now upon the right, now upon the left^ and 
now close in the rear of the retreating enemy. As often 
as the patrols halted, or lost their way, they were either 
sabred or taken. So long as they continued their mardi 
in good order, demonstrations only were made ; rencoun- 
ters being carefully avoided. Thus was an impression 
produced, in the minds of Las Torres and his offioerii 
that their only chance of safety lay in a hasty bnt 
regular retreat ; and that their steps were closely fol- 
lowed by the same numerous and efficient army which 
had compelled them to abandon their attempt upon San 
Mateo. 

M''hile Peterborough was thus boldly following up his 
first successes, the duke of Anjou, distrustful of the 
talent or fidelity of Las Torres, suddenly recalled him 
to Madrid, and sent the duke of Arcos, a very inadequate 
substitute, to succeed him in the command. That officer 
immediately ordered up a reserve of 4000 men, which 
he directed to commence, without delay, the investment 
of Valencia : and the operation proceeded so far as to 
excite serious alarm among the authorities by whom, 
in case of capture, no mercy could of course be expected. 
The consequence was, that they despatched messenger 
after messenger to Peterborough, praying that he would 
come quickly to their relief; and representing the straits 
to which the city was reduced, in colours the most 
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gkmny. Peterborough experienced no disinclination to 
comply with their wishes. As his own views^ more* 
over, continued to point beyond local conquests^ he 
reacKIy availed himself of the existing state of affairs^ 
to labour for their accomplishment ; and finding that 
tlie dangers which recently threatened Catalonia were 
in part blown over^ he made no scruple as to exercising 
the authority with which his sovereign had intrusted 
him. He sent to Barcelona^ requiring that he might 
be immediately supported by the Spanish corps which^ 
to the amount of 1000 foot and 300 horse^ had been 
originally destined to act under his command. Along 
with this message he forwarded a peremptory notice> 
that^ in the event of his demand being evaded^ he 
should order up from Lerida a body of £nglish which 
lay there under colonel Wills ; while^ at the same time^ 
he instructed colonel Pierce^ the chief of one of the regi. 
ments lately posted at Venaroz^ to hold himself in rea« 
diness for a forward movement at a moment's notice. 
This done^ he continued his chace of the flying enemy 
widi the same energy as before ; nor did any great while 
elapse ere fortune^ or rather his own enterprising talent, 
enabled him to reap fresh laurels. 

Among the various qualities required in forming the 
character of an active military commander^ not the least 
important^ perhaps^ is the possession of a hardy and 
robust constitution : with this^ Nature had^ in a striking 
degree^ gifted Peterborough; for, though slight of form^ 
and delicately fair in his complexion^ there waa no ex. 
tent of fatigue or privation which he seem^ unable to 
endure. Night and day he was in the saddlft j jScarce a 
patrol^ however weak^ sallied forth from head-quarters^ 
which he did not accompany either in part or through, 
out ; and hence there was not a service performed^ of the 
slightest importance^ which he was not personally pre- 
sent to control With such a leader at their head, we 
cannot be surprised to learn that every private trooper 
became a hero. There was not a man in his little corps^ 
indeed^ who did not feel that upon himself^ in a great 

s 4 
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degree^ depended the fucoett or ftiliire of the enterptlM; 
and hence there wan not a man whoie energies, bolb d 
mind and body, were not, from fint to leel, exerted H 
their utmoit ttretch. It ii not nirpriaiiig thai men » 
aetad npon by what may be termed the beat apifit if 
chiTalry, ihould haTe performed prodigies both of rakm 
and discretion. 

Nules, a walled town of some note, standa iqKm 4m 
main road, about three days' niarch from Valenday mi 
four leagues, or something more, from VUU ReaL la dM 
latter place, remarkable for its attachment to the hooM 
of Austria, the retreating army had committed giMl 
excesses ; and they halted with the deaign of restliig • 
day in the former, as being not less attached to dM 
B<mrbon cause than ViDa Real was to ita oppoaite. Pe- 
terborough followed them p by step, with hia aocua. 
tomed aUcrity, though not wi hout the requiaite catitioB. 
He saw them through Vi Aeal; appeared audda^ 
before Nules ; and induceu i em, by demonatratioiis oi 
an immediate attack, to eva ate the pbce. They bad 
scarcely done so, leaving iuOO armed dtisena widi 
strict orders to hold the town to the last extremity, ere 
he ro<le boldly up to the gate. A shower of musket balls 
saluted him and his escort, of which thc7 took no notice; 
but i)cremptoriIy required that a pricit, or the chief 
magiatrate, nhould come forth without delay, and answer 
to a iummons which the Kngliith general desired to con- 
vey. It would have been strange, had the panic, whidi 
drove GOOO regular troops before it, failed to afEsct the 
citizens of a town like Nules : a priest went forth as 
required ; he listened with deep humility to the demandf 
ef Peterborough ; and, in five minutes afterwards, tht 
town gates were opened. Imme<llately 200 horses woe 
seized, aa if for the pur])oiic of remounting an equal 
number of trooperi, whom length of lervice and hiud 
fare had denuded of their chargers ; and the authoritiM 
being sworn to allegiance, and the burgher guard dia* 
armed, Peterborough, with his handful of adventoren* 
turned off in another direction. They fell back aa fir 
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de la Plana, where the troops from Venaroa, 
ht had preyiously ordered to advance, were dh» 
B%ri ta join him. 

"If nems next to impossihie to account for the hcSStj 
ib wiucfa this extraordinary man contrived to spread, 
Miiciu he went, the most exaggerated notions of his 
>ee. At Castillon, whither almost the whole of his 
fmtrj were drawn in, not less than at Nules, an opinion 
irenafly prevailed, that the troops which men beheld 
ihem constituted the mere body-guard of the 
; and that his army was following up the enemy 
Bombers so overwhelming, that no attempt could be 
ide to ofEa battle. One inevitable result of a mistake 
Ibrtnnate, was to confirm not the faithful only, but 
^ wavering, in their loyalty; while the really disai^ted 
le g^ad to conceal their sentiments under a show of 
ite than common devotion to the cause of Charles, 
ferborough caused a notice to be made public, that he 
lod in need of 800 horses for the king's service : in a 
igle day they were brought to his quarters^ and ofiered 
r sale at a very moderate price ; and, as he really did 
jiiire them for purposes of his own, he bought them up 
the name of his sovereign queen Anne of England. 
or was the use to which he turned them, less cha. 
eteristic of the man than the mode adopted in pur- 
ying for them. Colonel Pierce's regiment no sooner 
ached Oropesa, a place about four leagues from Cas. 
Ion, than he hastened out to meet them ; and in a 
oment converted a battalion of veteran infantry into a 
vpa of well mounted and well equipped cavalry. The 
ddlea and accoutrements he had previously onlered 
and by sea: they were all landed about a couple of 
lys previous to the arrival of the men ; and now, in 
le short space of an hour, under circumstances border. 
tg upon the romantic, the transmutation was fully 
ftcted. He had drawn up the horses, saddleil and 
»ontred, under the shelter of a hill, >vhile he should 
IBS the men under review on the opposite side. A\'hen 
le review closed, he merely asked the commander how 
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he should like to fee his gallant followers mounti 
excellent horiei ; and botli officeni and men ded 
that they desired nothing more earnestly, he comma 
them to march forward to a given point. Ther< 
chargers, caparisoned and loaded with the requisit 
pointments, burst upon their view ; and the aston: 
corps all at once found itself in a new position, in v 
it continued ever after to perform good service. 

Having thus provided himselV with a body of caval 
a force which, in rapid and desultory warfare, is in 
able — Peterborough immediately turned his attenti 
the formation of such an infantry corps as might ei 
him to attempt, with some prospect of success, th 
lief of Valencia. With this view, after distributinj 
dragoons among the walled villages near, where he 1 
that they would be safe from molestation so long a 
tillory failed to be brought against them, he set o 
person, with his usual haste, for Tortosa ; instruc 
his staff, at the same time, to keep up a frequent 
rcspondence with the authorities at Valencia, for 
purpose of deceiving both them and the enemy in 
perHUEHion that he lingered still at ('aHtillon. He 
not, however, proceeded farther than Venaroz, whei 
obtained information both of the advance of the reg 
regiment from I'ortosa, and of the assembling of 
militia of the province in order to HUjiport it. He n 
no delay, after joining the latter force, in calling on 
former to strengthen it; and he found that the 1 
amount under arms fell little short of SOOO men. V 
these he traced back his steps to ('astillon, the poin 
general rendezvous for the whole army ; and allov 
himself scarcely an hour to refresh, entered once n 
upon a career of daring and victory. 

We have spoken in general terms of the appearf 
of Peterborough's little partien, sometimes on the flai 
sometimes in the rear of the enemy, as they retreat 
as well as of the effect produced by the bold front wl 
they presented, and the gallant and reckless mannei 
which they manoeuvred. It wm not, however, by si 
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ity alone^ that Peterborough contrived to imprest 
[▼ersaries with an extravagant idea of his strength, 
bllowing anecdote, given by Dr. Friend^ the chroni- 
* exploits with which he was perfectly conversant^ 
Tve to illustrate^ in some degree^ the nature of Peter, 
jh's tactics: — *' He sent at once," says the doctor^ 
Qty spies forward into the country from San Ma- 
aowing the route the enemy must take ; appoint- 
lem the places from whence^ and the time when^ 
hould bring in to the general the pretended in. 
nee. It were too tedious to relate all the several 
ces and directions^ though my lord has them all 
ting. The spies^ upon the second day's march of 
emy, were very successful^ and obliged the army 
larch in the night. The Spaniards employed by 
rd informed the conde de las Torres of a consider. 
>rce that was upon his left^ and somewhat before 

which^ as they told him^ certainly designed to 
»ine passes^ which might prevent his entering upon 
sdns which lead to Valencia; and that there were 
\h. troops among them. This the Spanish general 
ng impossible, the spy offered to give any two or 
officers he pleased to appoint, the satisfaction of 

what he affirmed. Upon this, two officers in the 
•y habit went along with him to a place, where, 
ding to alight and refresh themselves, they were 

by ten English dragoons that were posted there 
rpose, and had marched in the mountains all night 
he spies. The Spaniards thus surprised and seized, 
y pretended the guard was drunk ; and the officers, 

a couple of dragoons lying along in that condi- 
jlipped into the stable, and took three of the dra- 

horses with their accoutrements. This was 
fi to confirm the intelligence, and to gain credit to 
y ; officers of this country never failing to magnify 
langers and escapes." 

perfect agreement with this system of acting, were 
erations of those flying parties which Peterborough 
'Ut, in order to hinder the>«^y from arriving at 
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A knowledge of the truths and so tumiog roand i^ 
his cavalry at Castillon, ere he should have njoined it 
from Venaroz. Day and night patrols scoured the coimtrj^ 
penetrating as far as the Spanish pickets ; while^ oceii 
aionaUy^ a dragoon or two would suffer themselvea to lie 
led in^ as if taken in the act of marauding, by the pea- 
sants. On such occasions^ however, both captors and 
captives were well instructed in the part which it be. 
hoved them to play : they equally reported that Peter* 
borough's troops swarmed in all the towns alcmg tin 
road ; and that he only waited the arrival of a train cf 
heavy artillery, in order to bring things to the issue d 
a battle. Thus were 6000 or 7000 men kept com. 
pletdy at bay by a handftd of unsupported cavalry ; and 
the energies of their commander — not under any dr- 
cumstances, perhaps, remarkably acute — overborne and 
paralysed by a system of false intelligence. 

In the mean while, the infantry, of which notice has 
just been taken, hastened its march ; and, on the 30th 
of January, arrived safely at Castillon. Peterborou^ 
instantly called in his detachments; and being again ad- 
vertised of the distressed condition of Valencia, issued 
orders for a general movement to the front. It was not 
concealed, either from his followers or himself, that 
the card about to be played was a desperate one ; yet 
the former looked to their chief, as they had hitherto 
done, with the most absolute confidence ; and the latter 
seemed to account dangers and difficulties as nothing. 
They set forward, therefore, on the 1st of February^ in 
the highest possible spirits ; and were soon placed in a 
posture, equally trying to the skill of the general, and 
the patience and excellent discipline of the men. 

The duke of Arcos had withdrawn, with the main 
body of his army, to a place called Torrente, whence 
he blocked up all the avenues to and from Valencia, 
and cut off its supplies of water. To secure his hold 
of this very advantageous position, he had posted a 
strong corps, chiefly of cavalry, at Murviedro, — a for- 
tified town on the river of the same name which stands 



of A lull itffl cnmned widi ^ mmt of 
u Of this enrpsy M wdl as of die anned n« 
wbme namben fidl not ihort of 800, l>lg»- 
j UMial liahflwi, an Iiiah o vf great moil, 1^ 
aiaMndi AlbraddaUeaFt rj cnywned liie workiy 
iqg dK ii4ole of die defile ny whidi done troopa 
appraadi die ford ; while beyond die nwvwtm a 
alrelddBg two kagaes to die rear, and of oomae 
in die fiwe of aqperior caTaby. Theae 
t no aoooer became known to Petaborooii^'a 
iant8y dian diey began to aigne againat any foidicr 
oe; but Fetoborong^ toned a deaf ear to dirir 
Btnmcea. What feoe could not attempt, he de. 
led to accompiiiih by atratagem ; and die IbDowing 
device which he adopted, — whedier atricdy in 
ncnt widi die reeogniaed laws of honoanlile war« 
ve are not called upon to determine:-^ 
e left bank of die Mnrfiedio ia OTcriodked, about 
1 shot from die town, by a hill or eminence whidi 
gradnaDy towards die stream. Somewhat fordicr 
Boat of amphidieatre of monntains girdks in die 
noond oat of which this eminence rises ; forming 
i and striking back groond to the prospect of him 
jgua in a northeriy or north-westerly direction 
die ramparts. Peterborough had gained the ridges 
•e mountains, and seemed ready to descend into 
lain, when he saddenly halted, just where the 
of his cohmms might be seen by the enemy's 
ea. Tet his exact strength remained a secret. His 
measure was to send forward an officer, under 
r of a flag of truce, to inrite Mahoni to a con- 
e, — a leqnest whid^ seems to hsTe been acceded to 
It least as mudi of courtesy as caution ; and the 
if the eminence nearest to the town was selected 
e place of meeting. This accorded well with 
boEOU^'s designs. He caused some hundreds of 
len to steal by ones and twos among the works, 
ley gained the <^po6ite side of the height ; and 
Icttving directions with his second in command how 
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to (lii[KMe of till* remainder, be, with a moderate rtdtm,] 
proc(*e<le<l to meet Muhoni. 

The bt*arer of the flag having already given M(ki{ 
that lord I'eterlwrough waa deairoua of preserring hm\ 
the mi»erie« of a war, a country which he hoped aooiill| 
conquer, no difficulty was exfierienced on either aide ii 
oiMMiing the conference. Mahoni expreaaed hiimelf p» 
fectly ready to enter into a convention for thia purpoie; 
upon which I'eterhorough proceeded to sound him oa 
the Hubject of a change of maatera, offering him higl 
rank and large emolumenta in the service of kia| 
Charlca. ])ut Mahoni, tliough he took the propotal lit 
goo<I part, aa coining from a gentleman personally rt 
lated to himaelf *, would not entertain the project kt 
a moment. Nothing remained, therefore, but to try 
another mode of circumvention ; and to that Petc^ 
borough immediatoly addrenied himiielf. Assuming ii 
air of cxtraf>rdinary frankneaa, and thanking Mshom 
for the confidence which he had reposed in him, he di- 
rected Ilia attt>ntion to the hilla above, which, by the 
JudiciouH movementH of Uie troopa, aeemed to awarro 
with men and cannon ; and then, to uae the wordN of 
hiH phyHician and advocate Friend, Hpoke as follows: 
— ** The Spanianin," says he, *' have used such se- 
veritieH at Villa Heal, an will oblige me to retaliate. I 
am willing to upare a town that iM under your pro- 
tection : I know you cannot pretend to defend it with 
the horMC you have ; which will l)e ho much more Uieful 
in another place, if joined with the duke of Arcoa, to 
obHtruct my paHHing the plains of Valencia. I am con* 
fident you will soon quit Murviedro, which I can as 
little prevent, aw you can hinder me from taking the 
town. The inhahitantH, then, nmnt l)e expoaird to the 
utmost miserieH ; and I can no otherwise prevent it, but 
by being tied by a capitulation, which I am willing to 
give you, if I had the pretence of the immediate lUV* 
render of the place this night. Some cases are so ap- 
parent that I need not dissemble: I know you will 

* Mahotil WM connected by the mother't itde with the tkmtty of Tb*' 
mood, from wlilch the countew of returlKiruugh derived her descent. 
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KL^ to tho duke of Arcos to mtrcfa to the 
oonfent, and meet him there with the bbdj 
lilni midor your command." Peteihonrng^ then 
WM to ptM ihe whole of hie ErtiUery^ which he 
khlHttted M owrwhefaning, under the reyiew of hii 
iiUMarlad enemj ; and spoke largely of the luppliei 
Ikh h« oonld at any moment procure from the fleet 
■di'horfwed ahmg the coast 
>laiioid waa much struck with the seeming candour 
1 openness of his opponent, answered in the same 
Mt which i^peared to a le the earl. He smiled^ 
Hb he frankly admowk i that it was his main 
fs0t to strengthen the d t of Arcos ; and that he 
nidared it usdess to at pt concealment of such a 
ivementy from one who a nitted that he possessed no 
wb»to prevent it. Some zturther conversation passed^ 
Iflll tended more and more to confirm Mahoni in the 
Munkm thaty against a force so superior as that hy 
ieh he was threatened, efiectual opposition was im. 
etioable. He accordingly returned to the town, after 
miaing to send a definitive answer in half an hour, 
which Peterborough, with his attendants, consented 
mlU Within the space of time appointed, a Spanish 
cer arrived, ftiUy empowered to bring the negotiation 
a eloae. 

Ifahoni consented to surrender the town, on condition 
a tiie .lives and properties of the inhabitants should 
iwpected. He insisted, however, on retaining pos- 
iioii of the place till one o'clock on the following 
ming ; previous to which hour, it was understood 
bo^ sides, that not so much as a file of dragoons 
m Peterborough's army should cross the river. Peter. 
rou^ was at once too sagacious to mistake tlie object 
tliis atipulation, and too wily not to turn his know- 
Iga to account. After vainly trying with the Spaniard 
r aame arts of seduction which had failed when ap- 
od* to Mahoni, he began craftily to excite in the mind 
iSbe lubaltem, suspicions as to tlie fidelity of his 
lef ; and he aucceeded so weU, partly by dark insiuu- 
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adoni^ P>utly by dropping hints which seemed to 
from one acquainted with more than he deemed it 
necessary to disclose, that the credulous officer retomri 
into the town fully impressed with a firm conYicdon flat 
Mahoni was a traitor. The immediate ooneequence wm 
a species of mutiny among the troops in ^arriaon ; and 
their total disregard of all orders issued by tfaeir generd. 
Made aware how matters stood by MalMmi himself 
whose misplaced confidence induced him to send modier 
flag to the camp, Peterborough proceeded to improfe 
the advantages he had already gained ; and to uk Ae 
same species of machinery in doing so. The enemy*! 
patrols were no. sooner withdrawn, and the evacoatiai 
of the town commenced, than he sent a squadron 19 
the left bank of the river, with orders to commence tt 
irregular discharge of carbines, so as to excite a bdief 
among the distrustful Spaniards that an attack hid 
actually begun. Every thing succeeded to his wish. 
The Spanish officers became more and more jealous of 
their chief : they insisted upon marching immediatdy, 
though it wanted yet a full hour of midnight ; and they 
set out, some with their people straggling and confused, 
others singly, and leaving the men to their fate. Again 
Mahoni sent to Peterborough, conjuring him not to 
violate his engagement; and again was his candour 
made an instrument against himself by his subtle ad- 
versary. Peterborough suggested the propriety of push- 
ing a regiment of English horse across the river, in 
order that means of support might be at hand, should 
the dissatisfaction of his own troops threaten Mahoni 
with personal danger. The suggestion was adopted; t 
pledge being solemnly given, that not a man should 
enter the town till one o'clock : and so far Mahoni had 
no cause to complain of treachery; but of the next 
step taken, it is extremely difficult to speak in odier 
terms than those of absolute condemnation. Two active 
and intelligent Irish dragoons, having been well in- 
structed, and encouraged to manage matters aright by 
promises of high reward, set off as deserters for the 
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uarters of the duke of Arcos. Being introduced 
8 presence^ they stated^ that while drinking wine 
T behind a rock^ they became witnesses to a 
oonTersadon between general Mahoni and lord 
)rough ; that they saw the former accept a bag of 
i, and heard him promise in return, that the duke 
« should be inveigled into a march across the plain ; 
X the latter spoke as if he possessed ample means to 

the Spanish army, were it once brought into so 
1 a situation. Arcos, who had recently assumed the 
nd, and as yet knew Uttle of the character of his 
, became alarmed. He questioned the spies in 
ind hesitating terms ; upon which they hastened 
: still further upon his fears, by declaring that 
sre ready to undergo the severest punishment, 
d no such request came from MahonL They 
ircdy said so, when Mahoni's aide-de-camp ar- 
rith the very proposition of which Arcos had 
nrewamed. No doubt now remained upon his 
ts to Mahoni*s treason ; but if there had been 
16 events of the next half hour would have re- 
it. Fugitives from the Murviedro corps began to 
. They clamoured loudly against the brigadier ; 
i him of having betrayed the passage of the 
and implored the general-in-chief to provide for 
a safety. Arcos adopted their recommendation, 
dng Mahoni in arrest as soon as he arrived in 
and, precipitately retreating into the interior, left 
passage for Peterborough as far as the gates of 
a. 

return now to Peterborough himself, who, after 
; till the hour of one, took possession, without 
. shot, of Murviedro. His next measure was to 
up Mahoni's corps as rapidly as the darkness 
permit ; and as he entertained no doubt whatever 
perfect success of the stratagem which the spies 
en appointed to conduct, his pace was not more 
ed than that of the force of which he was in 
• The dawn of day found him in the middle of 

n. T 
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the great pUin, throughout which Mahoni's broken and 
diaorderly iquAdroni were alone vUible; by noon tbi 
low ground! were traverfied, tnd he and his little ann; 
lafe. He halted that night at the Carthusian eonrent, 
where both men and horteii refreahed ; and on the fol- 
lowing morning entered Valencia in triumph. 

Brilliant ai hit fuccciiie« were, and, if we look to the 
roeana at hit diapoial, altogether beyond the pale ci 
ordinary calcuUtion, Peterborough found that the dlA- 
cultiea of the enterpriie on which he had embaHud 
were by no meani tenninated by ita apparent acoompliib- 
ment. The duke of Arcoi being recalled, the marqnif 
tie laa Torrei wai tent from Madrid- to reaume the com- 
mand of Philip'a army ; and Mahoni, restored to hii 
rank, exhibited the utmost anxiety to wipe out the dis- 
grace which the passage of the Murviedro bad cast 
upon his scutcheon. Fresh troops, moreover, were 
marched in all haste from the capital, where the pro- 
gress of the English arms in Valencia entirely engrossed 
public attention ; while the designs on Catalonia, ooo* 
ceniing which the authorities at Barcelona had stid so 
much, were for the prenciU suHpeiulcd. Pet4*rborougb, 
whoMe McoutH McviT failed liiin, received intelligence of 
all this ; of the a))pr()ach of 4000 men to reinforce Lss 
'rorres'ii army ; as well aH of the embarkation, at Alicant, 
of sixteen pieces of heavy cannon, Ruch as would be required 
in conducting a siege, lie, on the other hand, had under 
his commancl something Icmh than 4000 men of all arms, 
miserably supplied with amnnniition, and almost totally 
destitutif of artillery ; yet Iuh conHdence in himself, and 
in the resources which genius supplies, seems never for 
a moment to have forsaken him. He directed three of 
his cruisers to watch for the enemiiV convoy at a 
point where, least of all, their appearance was likely to 
be apprehended ; they obeyed his inHtructions, and 
brought in both shi))s and guns to the roads of Va- 
lencia. He then commanded a choNcn body of 400 
horse and HOO foot tu hold themselves in readiness for 
a particular service ; of tlu^ nature of wliich, as well ai 
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in ividdi it was fOMnUdd, • * wovdi 
See to gbe a aafidaitly aecvnle mo 
ksveilfaidBdtoa'cQipsof 4000iMii,ii iHddi 
judged it caipadieiit to it of Lm 

in Vakneia. The coipe < ad. 

as Hht aa Fnente de la Higuetm, a yu dxmt 
leagiMB ftdm die poiitio a 1 I ivneaoe. 

wimVittbB^limwtfjtkimotnAjo ideqperate 

ar Ida •wii aafetj and iti deatnicaoiu Sending 
I iitde band of bcroea, i aUe and gallant 

, 1m canaed Amn to pai Xncar by ni^^t ; 

idhlagy by fimed nuffdieB, upon tbe encampmenty 
die i ci nfe reemtnt lay^ to haaard their own es- 
in die attempt to aorpria it. Neverwere ordcn 
iDy or moie jodicuNuIy obeyed. The ri^er waa 
, widnat die dif^teat da i hanng beoi excited, 
kaa dm mnaket-ahot of SOOO Spanidi cataby ; 
idoB at Fnente de la Higuera wm attacked, at 
est idien it dreamed of no enemy near ; and 600 
IB beii^ taken, die remainder were eidier dain or 
fid, 80 eflfectnally diat diey never i^;ain reunnited 

dbe remainder of the campaign. Nor did die 
srtnne whidi attended their adyance, desert the 
laBailanti on their return. Again diey contrived 
I die Xncar, widiout attracting any notice, and 
d Valencia — with what feelings a soldier alone 
lerstand. 

Q the date of diis uSMty np to die beginning of 
lord Peterboroogh was not personally engaged in 
▼ice of importance. Las Torres, alarmed by the 
tion of a detachment, between which and the 
employed against it his whole army lay, aban- 
dl dioughts of besieging Valencia ; and fell back, 
y mardies, upon the capital. He endeavoured, 

to make himself master of two small towns on 
car, the possession of which would have enabled 

any moment to resume hostilities with efibct ; 
re, as dsewhere, the acuteness and foresight of 
mN^ prevented him. The earl was thus left at 

T 2 
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Uberty to recruit hii own exhausted strength, u well m 
to refreih his over-wrought followers, in a city remark- 
ably atuched to him ; and as the opportunities of efictiog 
both objects were of very rare occurrence^ the present, it 
may well be imagined, was not neglected. 

While thus resting from bodily toil, and eigoyii^ 
(and no roan ei\}oyed it more keimly) the pleasures i 
civilised life, lord Peterborough was not neglectful of 
the interests of that cause in which his heart and soul 
were embarked. Besides confirming the Valendans in 
their allegiance, and putting every strong->hold in the 
province in a state of defence, he wrote repeatedly to the 
king, urging upon his attention the necessity of moie 
decided counsels, and the wisdom of more pit>mpt sod 
vigorous operations. Not for a moment was he ignorant 
of Philip's designs ,* that, so early as the end of February, 
he had assembled 25,000 men for the purpose of recover- 
ing Barcelona, and securing the possession of Catalonia 
and Aragon ; yet he never ceased to treat the threatened 
movement as one which ought to excite no appreh^uioiis 
in tlic minds of Charles or his adherents. While others 
advisiHl the king to concentrate his forces in Barcelona, 
Potorborougli implored him to follow a bolder line of 
policy, by quitting tlmt city in person, passing round to 
Portugal, and putting himself at the head of lord Gal- 
way's army. 'I'hcre was good reason to believe that 
the army in question mustered not less than 25,000 
men ; wiicrcas tlic force opposed to it, weakened by 
repeated drafts, amounted to little more than 5000. 
Were C'harles to act thus, and to pusli rapidly upon 
Madrid, Peterborough pledged himself, with the troops 
already under arms, to maintain both Catalonia and 
Valencia; nay more, to ripen into f\ill vigour the 
growing disaiiection of Aragon, and to open out a road 
as far as Madrid itself. But Charles was not possessed 
of sufficient energy of character to perceive the advan- 
tages held out by such a line of operations. He was 
surrounded, too, by men who, envious of Peterborough's 
talents, and disgusted by die overbearing manner in 
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■m which he usaally ftddressed them, were little disposed to 
~ ; addpt any scheme, provided only it came from him; 
1 i and hence, a suggestion which, if judiciously followed 
es np^ might have decided the war in a single campaign, 
was permitted to pass unexamined, we had almost said 
z5 vmoticed. The consequence was, that while Cralway 
M Idtfered on the frontier, Philip drew together, without 
s: molestation, one of the finest armies which had yet as- 
B sembled in Spain ; and, bursting into Catalonia, carried 
a every thing before him up to the very gates of Bar. 
: edona. 
- It had been the original intention of marshal Thesse^ 
by whom the Gallo-Spanish army was commanded, to 
r mdaoe Lerida, Tortosa, and Taragona, previous to the 
B commencement of his operations against Barcelona, 
ft This design, however, he was induced to lay aside^ 
^ psrdy at the entreaty of Philip, who anticipated, from 
the capture of the latter place, more advantages, perhaps, 
than could have possibly accrued from it ; partly by the 
consideration that, as yet, there was no English fleet on 
the coast capable of opposing the count de Toulouse's 
squadron. Leaving the strong-holds just named, there- 
fyrcy behind him, he pushed at once upon Barcelona ; 
before which he appeared on the 2d of April, 1706. 
The greatest consternation was, of course, experienced, 
as well by the court as by the inhabitants, and mes- 
sei^^er after messenger was despatched to Peterborough, 
entreating that he would come to their relief. The earl 
stood in no need of any extraneous excitement to impel 
him in the course of hk duty. Having sent off an ex- 
press to Lisbon, for the purpose of hastening the arrival 
of admiral Leake and the squadron, he mustered all the 
troops that could be spared from the garrison of Va- 
lenda, and, at the head of 2000 infantry and 600 
cavalry, took the road to Catalonia. 

Arrived within an easy march of the enemy's camp, 
Peterborough halted amid the mountains, whence he 
made frequent movements so as to harass and disturb 
tte operations of the siege, without in any degree com- 

T 3 
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mining himself to the liazard of an action. Meani 
hii 8a|i^ciout mind ranged over all the chancel 
might occur ; and concerted plans^ such as would r 
even success in his present undertaking but litti 
vantageous to the duke of Ai\jou. Thoe tn 
roads^ and three only, passable for artillery and ba( 
which communicate between Barcelona *and the ', 
the great barrier, as it were, which separates Cati 
Navarre, and a part of Biscay, from the rest of 
Of these, one, which passes through a barren and 
district, leads along the sea shore, from Taragona U 
Tortosa ; another^ which carries the traveller by 
tonel and Crevesa to Lerida, leads directly throuj 
defiles of the Montserrat range ; while a third co 
through Vails towards Maros, along the very edg 
precipice, and along a path cut out in the side 
rock. Upon each of these, so soon as the Frencl 
had engaged in the labours of the siege, Peterb 
set thousands of country people to work. Frc 
first he caused every blade of grass, every grain o 
and truss of forage, to be removed ; along the sec 
threw up redoubts and field works, so as to comm 
the passes and defiles ; while the third he render 
practicahle, by cutting huge orifiws, at frequent in' 
in the giddy causeway. This done, he professed 
but little whether Barcelona held out or subi 
because, in the former case, lie calculated on des 
the enemy in the trenches ; in the latter, he ma 
of hindering their return into the heart of Spain. 
In the mean while, marshal Thcsse pursued th 
of Monjuick, against which his first operation 
directed. It surrendered, after sustaining a can 
of three and twenty days' duration ; and the gun 
turned upon Barcelona itself, not fewer than fifty 
battered in breach. The city wall soon bq 
moulder under this incessant fire ; and, in the s| 
three days, an opening was presented, sufHcientl 
to authorise an assault, had such a step been judf 
▼iiable. But there were various events occurring^ 
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^ iliduced the French general to hesitate about committiiig 
^ kinifldf in so desperate an enterprise. Though the gar* 
^ liaon was numerically weak^ the presence of the king 
j mDong them inspired all ranks with the utmost d^ee 
^ €i£ rescdution ; while Peterborough ceased not^ either by 
, 4tj or nighty to hang like a thunder cloud above the 
of the besi^rs. It was well for the Austrian 
!;, — or^ to speak more accurately, for the personal 
lionoor of Charles, — that so much of irresolution pre- 
vailed in the councils of the enemy. By delaying to 
ttorm the place, while it lay absolutely at his mercy, 
TheBse afforded time for the coming up of those rein- 
Ibrcements to which the king and Peterborough had 
kmg and anxiously looked. 

It will be readily imagined that the hopes of all par. 
ties were wound up to the most intense pitch of uneaai- 
Tfeas ; when, just as the breach began to fall in, a fresh 
«^ortunity was furnished to the earl, of which he failed 
not to take advantage, for the display of chivalrous har- 
dihood, and prompt and daring address. 

Some time previous to the fall of Monjuick, intimation 
had been given in camp of the sailing of the fleet from 
Lisbon under admiral Leake, as well as of the expected 
arrival of additional forces, both naval and military, 
itam Ireland. Peterborough received intimation from 
general Stanhope, that, though he had arrived with his 
troops off the coast, no arguments could prevail on 
adndral Leake to approach Barcelona till he should have 
been .joined by the promised squadron under Byng. 
How this message affected the generd. it is not very 
hard to conceive, harassed as he was by daily entreaties 
from the king to force an entrance, at all hazards, into 
the beleaguered city. Nevertheless, as Stanhope accom- 
panied the announcement with assurances that he would 
notceaseto urge a forward movement, and warned his chief 
of the kind of notice which should be given so soon as 
his arguments should prevail, hope was still kept aHve, 
though not unmixed with the most lively apprehension. 
At last, however, after the breach had become prac- 

T 4 
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tictble— after all men, excqit Peterbon hiiiiielf,Ul ^ 
begun to detptir — a Spanish peaaan^ preaented a ftlMl ^ 
abeet of paper at one of the outpoats, and desired dHll| 
might be immediately put into the handa of the geM 
It contained neither lupencription without, nor wrWi| 
within the fold. It wai a mere envelope, endodng antlhv 
half iheet cut through the middle. Yet, within the M 
apace of half an hour after ita arrival, the little nrnjm 
in order of march, and hastening towards the tea dMt 
Having begun the movement soon after nightftli Ai 
troops gained the beach, close to the fiahing tvwa tf 
Segette, as day began to break. Parties were sent ootil 
every direction, with orders to seise and bring in 
many boau, feluccas, and chasse-marees as could k 
found ; and, at the end of the second day, a qms- 
tity was gathered together, sufficient, with a good &d 
of squeezing, to contain the whole of the infaoliy. 
The utmost curiosity now arose as to the purposes wMdi 
this flotilla was meant to serve ; for aa yet no one hti 
received the slightest intimation on the tubiect : but it 
was not permitted long to prey upon men's minds. 
That very night Peterborough called his officers together, 
and laid before them a full detail of his plans and 
arrangements : he informed them that the fleet might 
be hourly expected, that it was of the flrst importance 
that he Hhould himself get on board ere the enemy were 
made aware of its approach ; and hence that he should 
put to sea immediately, in an open boat, attended by s 
single aide-de-camp, in order to obviate all risk ot 
its parsing unobserved during the darkness. On their 
parts, again, so soon as the vessels hove in sight, they 
were to embark without delay in the small craft, and 
steer fearlessly for Barcelona, into which they were to 
throw themselves. There was nothing in these in- 
structions to which his auditors oflered the slightest 
objection, except, indeed, where he mentioned the ne- 
cessity under which he considered himself to lie. They 
protested against his exposure to such hazards as mint 
attend a nocturnal voyage in a common flshing-boat; and 
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ceased to argue the point only when they found that 
lestlier reasoning nor entreaties would araiL They 
etnmed to their quarters anxious and uneasy^ after they 
hmI aeen him launch his crazy vessel from the heach. 

There lay at this time off the coast of Barcelona, 
Older the command of the count de Toulouse^ a fleet 
■MMmting in all to twenty-seven sail^ of which thirteen 
[x>k rank as ships of the line. The British foroe^ on the 
ther hand^ consisted of forty sail^ besides transports, 
ritli wluch it formed part of Peterborough's scheme to 
onoiuid.the enemy's ships at their anchorage^ and to 
destroy them where they lay. With this view it was 
hat he put to sea as just described^ — because^ his com. 
oission giving him supreme authority afloat as weU as 
01 shore^ he trusted that his presence with the fleet 
roald enable him to direct it in any operation cal« 
•nlated to promote the general success of the war. 
riiis nighty however^ his uneasy watch proved fruit. 
ess; the squadron came not; and he returned, soon 
ifter daybr^, disappointed to the land : but the night 
Following he was more fortunate; being received, greatly 
'4> the astonishment of her commander, on board of a 
ifty gun ship, on the mainmast of which his flag was im- 
mediately hoisted. In the great object of his embarkation, 
[lowever, the confusion attendant on the transmission of 
xrders during the night caused him to fail. The progress 
d£ the fleet could not be arrested : it was seen at early 
iawn by the enemy's look-out frigates ; and Toulouse, 
warned of the approach of an enemy, made no pause to 
iscertain his strength, but cut his cables and fled with 
the utmost precipitation. 

While these things were in progress on board the 
navies of France and England, Peterborough's in. 
fantry, warned by the passing of so many ships of 
war, hastened, according to orders, on board their 
tiny squadron. The wind being light and variable, 
the craft soon came abreast of the fleet, which they 
passed amid the cheers both of seamen and soldiers; 
and then, turning their heads towards the mole, rushed 
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into the basin, where the troops made good their landiB| 1^ 
Great inditMl was the joy experienced and expressed If » 
all classes of people at Barcelona ; men shouted, woaM-||| 
wept, children screamed with delight ; while the esmj m^ 
received intimation of succours poured in by a gpaed |^ 
discharge of cannon and small arms from the Fraipiiti 
As a matter of course, all idea of reducing the phfie WM 
on the instant abandoned ; the stores and ammonitioi 
were secretly destroyed ; and, on the Ist of May, under 
cover of a dense eclipse of the sun, marshal TheHe waiL 
denly raised the siege. Nor was this the only advsntafe 
which Peterborough's admirable dispositions secured to 
the Austrian cause on the present occasion : after abn- 
doning upwards of fifty pieces of pmnon, under dK 
idea diat they would only retard his movements, ^lifip 
found the roads into the interior so completely Uodttd 
up, that he could not venture to attempt them ; whik 
the devastated condition of the surrounding country, and 
the low ebb to which his own supplies were reduced, 
rendered even a brief sojourn where he was impossiUB^ 
Under such'circumstances, one course of proceeding, and 
one only, lay open to him : he wheeled to the right, 
took the route by Hostalrich and Gerona, and escaped 
across the mountains into France. 

While the king and his attendants gave loose to the 
most extravagant demonstrations of joy, Peterborough, 
with characteristic activity, was arranging his plans for 
the future, and considering how present advantages 
might be best turned to a permanent account. Madrid 
lay at this time perfectly exposed ; for scarce 500 men 
had been left to do the garrison duty ; while marshal 
Berwick's force was known to be in full retreat before 
lord Galway, who had reduced Alcantara, and was ad- 
vanced as far as Placentia. Once more Peterborough 
urged his favourite project, — an advance through Va- 
lencia upon the capital; and a council of war being 
summoned, the plan was pronounced to be judicious. 
Arrangements were therefore made for a proper dis- 
tribution of the army^ so as that Aragon and Castile 
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^t be secured by strong garrisons ; while a corps of 
30 men, with an adequate train of artillery, was 
itted to Peterborough for active operations. Finally, 
was settled that, while the horse marched overland to 
Lencia, Peterborough should proceed with the infantry 
sea ; that the king should repair to Tortosa, there to 
de till the road through Valencia and Cuen^ should 
opened oat for him ; and, that joining lord Galway, 
ler the earl's escort, with every disposable man, they 
uld make a grand push for the total expulsion of the 
urbons from Spain. These several decisions were 
sed at a council of war held on the 18th of May, 
)6 ; and preparations were immediatdy set on foot 
the purpose of carrying them into execution, 
yiusion has elsewhere been made to the froward and 
ercilious temper which, in all matters of public bu- 
386, threw its baneful influence over Peterborough's 
racter. Conscious of his own talents, and not in- 
led to under-rate them, he was at once impatient of 
tradiction, and sensitively alive to neglect; always 
ising schemes, always eager to carry them into exe- 
Lon, and always striving, as it were, to hinder in others 
t absolute freedom of opinion which he claimed to 
rcise as matter of right in himself. Such a man is 
likely, under any circumstances, to be popular among 
colleagues ; but when we look to the description of 
ions with whom, in his present service, he was com- 
ed to associate, we shall scarody wonder that Peter- 
tmgh should have become to them an object of jea- 
ty and personal antipathy. Cold, reserved, haughty^ 
obstinate, Charles could neither brook the petulant 
^uage in which his general too much indulged, nor 
lit the force of arguments which came before lum in 
garb rather of commands than of suggestions. The 
al attendants, in like manner, looked with undis- 
sed abhorrence upon a man who neither courted their 
Test, nor affected to value their opinions ; while the 
ends themselves complained, and with some show of 
ion^ that, in the arrangement of plans of campaigns. 
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vtrj little care wm taken either to oonciluite their fd» 
ingi, or convince their underatandingi. We woold ofl^ 
while expreiting ounelvet thui, be undentood m da 
airing to convey an impretfion that solid and auhetantiil 
ground necettarily existed for all the complaints irbaA 
began now to be heard. Probably there was as Bsadi 
reason for disgust on the part of the general-in*diie( n 
for the murmuring and discontent which prevailed amoig 
his confederates ; but, however this may be, a bitter es» 
trangement took place, the effects of which upon tin 
public service were truly lamentable. Men whose ho* 
nour and interest were equally engaged in supportiBg 
one another with cordiality, permitted personal feding 
to over-rule even a sense of professional duty ; and tfas 
common cause was forgotten amid the desire experienced 
on all hands to humble and thwart the devices of a rivsL 
It is stated, in a work entitled ** An Account of the 
Earl of Peterborough's Conduct in Spain,^" which, ss it 
proceeded from the pen of the earls physician, if 
of course not unfavourable to the subject of this me* 
moir, that the council of war which had arranged the 
plan of campaign was scarcely dissolved, when some of 
the most important of the concluBions at which it had 
arrived were, by the king's command, evaded. Instead 
of f)(K)() men of all arms, only 4000 infantry, with a 
few squadrons of horse, accompanied lord Peterborough 
to Valencia ; where, without money, and totally unaided 
by the local authorities, he was required to equip his 
little army for the fleltl. Three whole weeks were ac 
conlingly ex])en(leil in purchasing mules and laying up 
stores ; while a corps of cavalry was formed, partly by 
the enrolment of raw levies, partly by mounting some of 
the most etflcient of the companies of infantry. Peter, 
borough was not of a temper to bear even these slights 
calmly ; but when, at the end of a month, he found 
the king still lingering at Barcelona, his patience entirely 
forsook him. lie wrote both to the persons about the 
S()aniah court, and to the ministers at home, in the moat 
querulous and irritating tone; he protested against being 
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)nsible for the issues of events which he had op- 
1 to the utmost of his power : and not satisfied with 
ng, began in some degree to act as if the game 
entirely changed its character. Instead of pushing 

Madrid^ as he had originally proposed to do^ he 
eyed his troops in the reduction ii certain places 
; the coast; the possession of which, though not 
utely valueless, might have certainly been deferred 
}ut detriment to the interests of Charles. Yet let 
not be hastily condemned for thus acting. Charles 
nly wasted a precious month at Barcelona — a space 

than sufficient to have carried him, by way of 
icia, to Madrid — but, on the invitation o£ certain 
•ns in Aragon, he suddenly adopted a totally new 
)f route towards his capitaL He set ofi^ under a 
er escort, to Saragoza ; from which no entreaties 
le earl's part could, during many wedu, withdraw 

is exceedingly difficult, andd the conflicting evi* 
i with which party spirit has overlaid the subject, 
rive at any satisfactory conclusion touching the 
res which dictated this unfortunate journey into 
on. The friends of Charles and of lord Galway 
nd, that the former was driven to undertake it, 
f by the exhausted state of his treasury, and the 
e of the English general to afibrd supplies, partly 
ier that he might personally escape from the in- 
.ble insults to which lord Peterborough was now 
i constant habit of subjecting him. Peterborough's 
ents, on the other huid, assert that the arrange- 

was dictated by the pitiful jealousy of the court, 
i could not brook the idea of being conducted 
idrid in triumph by an officer whom they one and 
horred. Let the truth rest where it may, no doubt 
xist that to this fatal journey may be, in a great 
ire, attributed the disasters which eventually clouded 
the prospects of the allies. It is beyond dispute, 
>ver, that a sense of the personal wrongs endured by 
1£ operated, in a d^ree which cannot be justified. 
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in abiring th« leal of Prti^rborough ; while tht dikfl 
indflmt upon luch rrlaxttion, coupled with the grM 
iDe«|i«rify of tlioiie in commanc! eliewhere, geve empll 
time to the enemy to recover from u sitUAtion whidb, H 
one moment, Memeil to be til hut flei|ienite. 

Finiling that hit trfi^umentH entirely failed of pn« 
(lucing any effect upon the determinationt of (Jhuku, 
Peterborough, whote activity of enter|)riM amountid lo 
poaidve rcatlcMneiM, began to ileviie numeroua ■ehenfl 
of conquent apart from hiv original ileaign upon Madrid. 
Kxpeditioni were fltted out againit Alicant and Car- 
thagena, both of which placet were reduoei! ; though wl 
till much time had been expendcHl in attacking then, 
which might have \ftvn bittter employed In operatimii 
eUewhere. Nor are theae the only errom which mm 
to l)e Juady attributable to Pc*terborough at thia 8ta|^ ti 
the war. Influenced by feelingN unworthy of a man of 
geniui, and ((uite at variance wiUi hii profcaaionf ti 
patriotlim, he abitained from acting in aupport of lord 
(Jalway, on the ground that he had not hetm formally 
aolicited no to do ; while he apiM*aleil, in defence of hii 
own reiniMHueHH, to the Urrmn of a council of war, which 
had long cfOMcd to l)e an objtutt of attention to any per- 
aon affcctod by it. Mow tliiH came alKtut, and to whit 
conK4*(jucnceH it led, it will Ik^ ncccKHary to give §omt 
account. 

While thcHO unfortuiiHti* miHunderKtandingfi gave ■ 
turn to affUirH in one ({imrtiT, errorM Hcarcely li*iM glar- 
ing in kind, and equally fatal in tlieir conM*quenceii, 
marked the ])rogreHH of the war in another. 'I he Por- 
tugtieHe army, after udvuneing hn far oh the bridge of 
Alinaroz, and HurpriNing in Alcaiitara the rear-guard of 
Herwick'H colunnm, Huddenly Ntopped Hhort ; Dhh Minan, 
tlie general, refuning to |>enetrAte a league further into 
Hpain, ho long aH HudiOoK and Oiudad Uodrigo retnaineri 
in poHNCHMion of the enemy. ThiN halt occurred during 
tlie Hi*cond wiegeof Hareeloiia, on the reHulCH of which tlie 
fate of the war wan HuppoHed to turn ; nor eouhl all the 
cntreatiea of lord (lalway induce Iuh colleague to under* 
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ike any enterprise of moment, till intelligence of the 
slief under Peterboroogh reached him. Even then^ 
oiwewet, it availed not to press a march upon Madrid : 
Hb Minas insisted upon reducing one^ at leasts of the 
wo fortresses which command the principal apinoachea 
ito Portugal ; and as Rodrigo was supposed to ofier the 
reatest facilities to a besieging army, Galway consented 
» re-open the campaign under its walls. Rodrigo was 
ttacked, and in due time opened its gates ; after which 
le order was issued to march upon Madrid : but the 
lardi itself was both languidly and discreditably con. 
ucted. Marshal Berwick, one of the ablest officers of 
is day, more especially in the conduct of a defensive 
rnx, kept the invaders constantly on the alert, beating 
ack their patrols, and arresting their progress at every 
oint where the lightest advantage of ground displayed 
taelf. Meantime Las Torres, after throwing garrisons 
nto Requena, Cuen^a, and other strong places, drew 
ff entirely from Valencia, and took up a position anud 
he broken country which surrounds the sources of the 
Tagus. Nor was Philip neglectful of the breathing 
pace which the indolence and want of cordiality among 
da enemies afforded him : bursting again into Spain at 
he head of a formidable cavalry, and pursuing the road 
vy Pampeluna, he made his appearance in Madrid at a 
Qoment when such an apparition was least of all expected; 
nd bearing off his consort, as well as the civil and ecclesi. 
latical authorities, removed them all in perfect safety to 
kirgos. Then followed a series of masterly movements, 
rbich brought the corps of Berwick and Las Torres 
nto communication ; strong reinforcements were pushed 
rom France along every route that was passable ; while 
lands of armed peasants were hastily enrolled, both in 
indalusia and the Castiles. In a word^ the critical 
noment which might have decided the war in Charles's 
avour was gone : the enemy had recovered their con- 
idence ; the passes from Navarre were in their posses- 
ion ; the capital alone was lost ; and even that, as the 
TOOf^ of Galway and Das Minas beheld it, presented 
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no cheering or encouraging aspect On the 36 
June, the Anglo- Portuguene columns took up their 
ten in Maiirid ; where, amid a death-like silenoi 
cause in streets absolutely deserted, Charles wa 
claimed king. 

The policy of the allies, circumstanced as dir 
were, appears so obvious and so simple, that we u 
loss to account for the strange infatuation undi 
influence of which it was neglected. Had Du 
and Ctalway, with the troops under their imn 
command, amounting at the lowest computation U 
infantry and 4>0()0 cavalry, pushed upon marsha 
wick, as yet greatly inferior in i>oint of numbers, 
his skill could have averted the necessity of a 
into Old Castile : the allies might have then seiz 
mountain passes which separate Old Castile fron 
and thrown open the roads both into Aragon ai 
lencia ; along which it was fair to conclude thai 
forcements would move promptly to their aid. 
the arrival of the Anglo. Portuguese forces in the \ 
of Madrid ought to have drawn the attention 1 
Peterborough and the king exclusively to that 
whither every dispoRablc man was l)ound to hast 
the purpose of swelling their divisions to the g 
possible amount. Strange to say, however, neil 
these events befell. The Portuguese entered Mad 
has just been stated, on tlio 2()th of June ; on the 
king Charles was proclaimed ; after which, as if t 
were finished, both officers and men sat down U 
the pleasures of a large, a vicious, and then the 
of a polished city. It is but fair to add, indee 
detached corps were sent both to Toledo and 8 
of which the allies made themselves masters with 
sistance ; and that the generals despatched mess 
in all haste to the king, to urge his immediate r 
to the capital. 

If there was one point more than another on whi 
Peterborough piqued himself, it was on the exc 
of the intelligence which he contrived to secure i 
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; moYements both of friends and enemies. We 
t, therefore, give credence to Dr. Friend, when he 
;, that of the occupation of Madrid the earl re- 
d ignorant during several weeks ; more especially 
find him exacting a certificate from one of Galway's 
igers, that he was not the bearer of any com- 
ation addressed directly to himself. It is much 
probable that certain meaner passions to which he 
iserably the slave, — a jealousy of control alt(^ether 
»sible, and an ambition, if such it may be termed, 
forbade him to act except in the most prominent 
ty, — blinded him to a consideration of his own 
r not less than of his country's welfare. He had 
Tom various sources, that the authority which he had 
to exercised would cease so soon as his troops came 
mtact with those of lord Galway; he had received, 
ver, numerous hints of the complaints lodged 
t him by the king of Spain ; and hence he ex- 
ced no desire to place at the disposal of a rival, 
which would certainly be used for his own de- 
on. He therefore delayed his movement till the 

had long passed when any substantial benefit 
be expected to arise from its accomplishment, 
t justice be done ; if Peterborough deserves censure 
3 score of time mis-spent, Charles lies open to 
•8 still more serious ; inasmuch as he not only 
led, himself, from following the course which be- 
him, but proved in a great measure the cause of 
iduct in others. 

lile the operations against Carthagena and Alicant 
arried on, Peterborough ceased not to importune 
Qg on the subject of an immediate removal of the 
to Valencia, and a prompt advance upon Madrid, 
my of his letters he received no reply ; and when 

did come, they contained little besides excuses, 
led upon the want of adequate resources, and the 
ability of deserting the faithful inhabitants of 
>za. The same tone of correspondence continued 
h sides after Requena had fallen, and the road lay 

, II. u 
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open M far M the very heart of Caotile. In « kMi 
bearing date July 5. 1 706, Peterborough wriiea-— ^ te 
thagena hai Mubmitted, and the garriaoii coniteii 
500 men : Requena haa capitidated ; the aoldkn f^ 
tonera of war — the inhabitanta without lienD% to k 
diapoaed of at your pleaaure. Your mi^ty will iii 
the horae and foot near Alareon, half way to MaArM 
The Spaniarda and Germana are on thmt aide. Thevif 
ia ao free betwixt thia and Madrid, thmt die iliiwiai 
paaa three or four in a company : your mi^jeetj maf pii 
to your capital this way aa in a moat profound peaoi^ wi 
with what expedition you think fit" Neither Aitiii 
telligence, however^ nor a. propoaal aabaequenliy mtk 
to repair himaelf to Saragoza, for the purpoee of 0- 
amining into the actual state of affidra, prodneed ie 
amalleat effect on CharWs determination : he eontiaaii 
fixed in hit resolution of paadng through ArafonH 
Madrid^ and poaitively prohibited the earl'a joomigr H 
Saragoia. 

It will be seen that, in his communicationa wifii the 
king, Peterborough studiously avoided all aUuaion to the 
occupation of the capital by Das Minas. Of that event, 
indeed, he affected a profound ignorance^ thou^ M 
Galway subsequently asserted, in the house of knrdi, 
that one of his first acts after the proclamation of Charlei, 
was to communicate the fact of his arrival to lord Petef- 
borough. Neither has it been denied by the moat de- 
voted of the earl's partisans, that so early aa July 6th, so 
officer passing by way of Valencia from the head-quarteis 
of Das Minas's army, reported, though not officially, the 
capture of Madrid. Yet Peterborough wrote and acted 
as if Madrid were cither held by the enemy, or at mo0t 
laid open to the occupation of whatever force might fint 
arrive in its vicinity ; for he persisted in holding hack 
till the king should consent to adopt his views, and pai> 
under his escort to the capital. It were a long and 
tedious tale, were we to enumerate, one by one, the 
mischiefs which arose out of so much perveraeness on 
both sides : enough is done when we state that, after a 
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itlesf sojourn of five weeks at Saragozs^ Charles 
ame at length conrinced of his inability to proceed 
Dugfa the heart of Aragon; that he then wrote 
Peterborough^ soliciting that protection which he 
L so often so coldly declined; that Peterborough 
tened^ with 700 horse and 1500 foot^ to meet £e 
g at Pastrana ; and that, on the 6th of August, the 
al civalcade arrived at the head-quarters of the 
•taguese army. That army, however, was no longer 
KMsession either of Madrid or the fortresses near : a 

reverse had overtaken it; and now not even the 
sence of the sovereign sufficed to restore unanimity 
3ng the leaders, or confidence to the men. 
^e have spoken of the inactivity which, for some days 
iT their arrival in Madrid, marked the proceedings, if 
b a term may be used, of lord Galway and Das Minas. 
teemed, indeed, as if their plans had all been framed on 
assumption of a belief that the king would precede them 
the capital; and that these failing, they were utterly 
I loss how to use the advantages which they had un« 
leetedly gained. No magazines were formed ; nor was 

slightest attempt made to raise, among the inha- 
mts of the city or country round, fresh battalions: nay, 
n the duke of Berwick, who, with a very inferior force, 
tched them so near as the vicinity of Alcala, suffered 
a rime neither interruption nor alarm. It is scarcely 
iessary to add, that of the indecision of the allies Philip 
I his generals made the best use; and that the days 
ich the former wasted in indolence and folly, were 
roted by the latter to the bringing up of succours 
the organisation of corps of partisans. 
Dn the 8th of July, information at length reached 
idrid, that the king had removed to Saragoza for the 
"pose of passing from thence to the capital. It became 
sessary, in consequence, to drive the enemy from 
;ala, as well as to clear the road through Guadalaxara 
I Torrija ; and lord Galway advancing with a portion 
the troops for this purpose, Berwick retreated before 
1. On the 11th, Das Minas, who had halted with 

u 2 
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the remainder in Madrid, joined his oolleagiie at ANi;] 
and the possibility of crushing Berwick, of whose ie*| 
sources the j possessed very defective informataon, wis eoh 
sidered. It is at least doubtful whether the attempty efS I 
if hazarded at once, would have succeeded ; for Bowid 
was already joined by Philip, and their combined amuB 
occupied a strong position in a fork of the Henarei, dot 
Jadnujue ; but as no movement took place till the lit 
of August, a failure could alone be anticipated. Ncr 
was the remit different from what might have been ex- 
pected : a brisk fire from the enemy's batteries salufied 
lord Galway and Das Minas that the river could not be 
passed, nor the lines approached ; and hence they 60 
back again to Guadalaxara, where, for some days, iitej 
rested on their arms. By and by came Intelligenoe ^ 
the king's route was changed, and that he had gone to 
meet lord Peterborough at Pastrana. To that point, there- 
fore, was attention immediately paid, and wiUi such abio- 
lute devotion of zeal and common sense, that the thoughts 
of the two chiefs seemed to be wholly abstracted from tlie 
consideration of possible accidents elsewhere. Again did 
Berwick ably take advantage of the carelessness of his 
infatuated opponents: leading a strong detachment ak)Dg 
the roots of the hills, he came suddenly upon Madrid, 
of which, as it was entirely drained of troops, he gained 
possession without resistance ; and then pushing as far 
as Segovia and Toledo, he made himself master of both 
ere the garrisons seemed to be aware that danger im- 
pended. 

Such was the melancholy state into which affairs had 
fallen, when Charles, with his scanty escort, arrived at 
Guadalaxara : he found his generals labouring under the 
combined influence of dissatisfaction with themselves uid 
distrust the one of the other; while the men as little resem- 
bled the conquerors of a kingdom, as soldiers usually do 
when desponding and disheartened with reverses. The ap- 
pearance of the king, and the coming up of further rein- 
forcements which occurred on the day following, soon re* 
stored confidence to the soldiers ; but among the generals, 
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ngs the most decidedly hostile to unity of purpose 
led to gain strength from hour to hour. Head-quarters 
ented^ indeed^ but one continued scene of altercation 
mutual complaint. Peterborough accused Das Minas 
lameful ignorance of his profession : Das Minas re- 
id, by laying to the charge of Peterborough's dilatory 
Luct the blame of all the disasters that had occurred. 
} was followed by bitter and acrimonious dii^utes as 
le assumption of command and precedence of rank. 
1 Galway^ to do him justice^ expressed himself willing 
rye under Peterborough tiU his order of recall^ which 
ad solicited^ should arrive; but the Portuguese woi^ld 
in like manner^ yield the palm ; and Peterborough 
sed to act in a secondary capacity under any one. 
was he more fortunate in a proposition which he 
ured to make for the distribution of the forces 
three or four separate corps. Neither to that^ nor 
ds express desire of attempting^ with 5000 men^ 
recovery of Madrid^ was any attention paid: in a 
1^ it became evident, even to himself, that a longer 
inuance with the Spanish army could not possibly 
und either to his own honour or the public service, 
iccordingly remembered that his original instructions 
ained a clause authorising him to proceed, whenever 
lould appear desirable, to the assistance of the duke 
lavoy ; and, as Turin was now closely invested, he 
ptly declared his determination of acting upon that 
r. 

lie extreme readiness with which the suggestion was 
tioned, could not fail to mortify a man of Peter, 
ugh's extravagant vanity. When he stated his in. 
ion in a council of war, not only was no voice raised 
nst it, but the king, in order to confirm him in the 
^, laid upon him a commission to raise, at Genoa, 
an of 100,000/., to be secured on the hereditary 
essions of the house of Austria. He was then 
lally invested with the command of the fleet, and in- 
3ted, at the conclusion of his important services 
ad, to employ himself in the reduction of the islands 

u S 
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of MiO<>i^^ ^^ Minorca ; but not a hint waa dropped 
calculated to produce a belief that hia reCum to heii 
qoarten waa either expected or desired. Yet Fel» 
borough did not quit this somewhat ungnitefiil prison 
without tendering him^ as a last legacy, a few eantiw 
as to his future proceedings. In direct oppodtum to Ae 
opinions of the other generals^ he adriaed that na eArt 
should be made to bring Berwick to a battle ; but Ait 
ground should be taken up and maintained throu^^ 
ihe winter, defensively^ in the heart of Caatile. ii 
Peterborough was not a witness to the eonaeqneneti 
arising out of the neglect of this solemn warning, «e 
need not pause to describe them in detail ; but we my 
mention, that they led not only to a aecond fidfane is 
the enemy's presence, but to a disastrooa retreat inlv 
Valencia. 

With the avowal of his determination to quit die 
army of Spain, ends what, in strict propriety of apeech, 
deserves to be termed the military biograidiy of lard 
Peterborough. The remainder of his career ia bat ihst 
of an English nobleman ; though marked with a ds- 
gree of eccentricity rarely to be found in such histories, 
which it will not be necessary, in a work like the present, 
to trace with the same minute attention which we have 
bestowed on his services in the field: yet there are, 
even in his private life, if, indeed, his life can be said 
ever to have partaken of privacy, several passages whidi 
we are not authorised to omit ; and of these we now 
proceed to give as succinct a relation as any regard to 
perspicuity will permit. 

The council of war, which virtually deprived of his 
command by far the ablest officer in the serrioe of 
Charles, concluded its deliberations on the afternoon 
of August the 9th. On the 1 1th, Peterborough set out, 
under a slight escort of eighty dragoons, for Valencia. 
But he had not travelled far, when intelligence reached 
him, little calculated under any circumstances to excite a 
feeling of satisfaction. He learned that the whole of 
hia baggage had been attacked and plundered by the 
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enemy^ the guard having suffered themgelves to be sur- 
prised at Huette near Cuen^a, while following his rapid 
mardi to Guadalaxara. Peterborough's indignation 
became greatly roused^ when an enquiry into the cir- 
cumstances of the case led to a suspicion that the in. 
liRbitants of Huette had betrayed his soldiers. He 
instantly marched into the place, and would have burned 
it to the ground, had not die magistrates implored his 
clemency, and undertaken to make good his losses, 
which fell little short of 10,000/. Nevertheless, though 
he exacted the fiill value of the property stolen, he re. 
fused to apply any portion of it to his own use. Com 
and other necessaries, of which the army began already 
fea be in need, were accepted in lieu of money ; and the 
whole was forwarded, in cars furnished for the purpose, • 
to the royal commissaries at Chincon. 

Having effected this important service, and devoted a 
few days to relaxation and amusement*, the little party 
again set forward. They journeyed as far as Compilio 
without meeting with any adventure ; but in that place, 
the troopers were scarcely disencumbered of their har. 
ness, and the horses put up for the night, when the 
'^ trumpet's iron tongue" called them again to the ranks. 
Intelligence had, it appeared, come in, of an atrocious 
act of cruelty recently perpetrated in a village hard by, 
where a detachment of convalescents, when proceeding 
under an English officer to join their several regiments, 
had been treacherously attacked and overpowered. Not 

* The foUowing characteristic anecdote is taken from captain Carlton's 
Memoin, one of the most amusing pieces or autobiograiMij extant : — 
*' While we stayed at Huette, there was a little incident m life which 
gaye me great diversion. The earl, who had always maintained a good 
correspondence with the fair sex, hearing from one of the priests of the 
place, that on the alarm of burning the town, one of the finest ladies in 
«]1 Spain had taken reftige in the nunnery, was desirous to speak with 
ber. The nunnery stood upon a small rising hill within the town ; and 
to obtain the view the earl nad presently in his head this stratagem : He 
•ends for me, as engineer, to have my advice how to raise a proper forti. 
ilcation upon that hill, out of the nunnery. I waited upon his lordship 
to the place, where, declaring the intent of our coming, and giving plau- 
sible reasons for it, the train took, and immediacelv the lady abbess and 
the fiiir lady came out to make intercession that his lordship would be 
pk»aed to lay aside that design. The divine oratory of one, ana the beau- 
tiAil charms of the other, prevailed ; so his lordship left the fortification 
to be the work of some Aiture generation.** 

u 4 
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Mtisfied with diMrming the men, and mding telto 
over to the French, the barbftriAiM pat them aU to dflAl Al 
hy casting tliem, one by one, headbng into a pit, wIm 
with a single exception, they were daahed to pieecit h^ 
needed but the relation of this revolting atory, to aay 
Peterborough's squadron forward with the utmoitdqfiw 
of alacrity. They burned to take rey^ige ; and hid 
they reached their place of destination but one hflu 
sooner, the opportunity of effectually accompliihiB| 
tliat desire would have been ample. But a mmonr i 
their design having by some means obtained drculatifli, 
almost all the murderers found an opportunity to esei^ 
One man only was convicted of taking part in the 
atrocity, whom Peterborough hanged to the knodcertf 
his own door ; after which the village waa conaumed d 
ashes. The following anecdote, connected with dai 
horrible affair, we give in the words of an eye-witness:— 
''After this piece of military justice," saya CarltoDi 
" we were led up to the fatal pit or hole, down which 
many had been cast headlong. There we found ona 
poor soldier alive, who, upon his throwing in, had 
catched fast hold of some impending bushes, and saved 
himself upon a little jutty, within the concavity. On 
hearing us talk English, he cried out ; and ropes being 
let down, in a little time he was drawn up, when he 
gave us an ample detail of the whole villany. Among 
other particulars, I remember, he told me a very narrow 
escape he had in that obscure recess. A poor woman, 
one of the wives of the soldiers, who was thrown down 
after him, struggled and roared so much that they 
could not, with all their force, throw her cleverly in the 
middle ; by which means, falling near the side, in her 
fall she almost beat him from his place of security." 

The remainder of the journey seems to have been 
performed without the occurrence of any incident de- 
serving of notice. Peterborough reached Valencia in 
safety : spent a few days there, amid the gaieties of 
bull-fights, balls, and other entertainments ; and then, 
under the influence of mortified feelings which he could 
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KMH disguise irom those around him^ took the road to 
Afi€ant^ where he arrived just in time to receive the 
Babmission of the citadel^ which Mahoni had hitherto 
defended with the greatest obstinacy. He founds also^ 
that a new distribution had been made of the fleet *^ in 
obedience to orders received from home ; and hence^ that 
tbe attempt upon Port Mahon, which had been recom- 
mended at the council of war, must, for the present at 
least, be suspended. After placing Alicant, therefore, 
in a state of defence, and appointing garrisons at con- 
venient points for the preservation of the province, the 
earl put to sea ; — not for the purpose of carrying aid to 
Turin, of which the siege was already raised ; but to 
execute the single commission recently entrusted to him. 
The hero of Barcelona and the conqueror of Valencia 
laid aside the character of a soldier, that he might seem, 
at least, to exercise his rare talents in the management 
of a loan. 

It is not worth while to follow, step by step, the pro- 
ceedings of our eccentric hero in his present expedition. 
Liet it suffice to state, that he succeeded in obtaining, 
from the merchants of Genoa, the pecuniary supplies, 
on terms which his worst enemies have alone ventured 
to stigmatise as unfavourable. But Peterborough's tem- 
perament was too sanguine, and bis love of intrigue 
too strong, to permit his resting satisfied with the ac- 
complishment of this important object. He proceeded 
to Turin, with the ostensible view of obtaining from the 
duke of Savoy a reinforcement of dismounted dragoons ; 
but more truly that he might endeavour, through the 
agency of that prince, to bring himself again as a pro- 
minent actor on the stage of public events. He was not 
wholly Unsuccessful in this attempt. The duke, de- 
lighted with his polished manners, and charmed with 
the energy as well as talent which gave life to his con « 
versation, lent a greedy ear to suggestions, which were 

• One hair of it was ordered to the West Indies; and neither the re. 
monstrances of Peterborough nor the entreaties of Charles availed to 
retard its departure. 
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took em lo rep ndf at acting not withMl 

eoBfldeiMe of the neabiiwt Of die praeiie Ml 

of tome of llMie^ i» un ictrody be oAnned dMt i 
ooodndTe ptoof it on record; dioci|^ dM geD«aii 
pienion then was, and itill condmiea to be, diat^ 
kad refcfence to the po Ue reeigiiatioiiy by Cbida 
the fipaniih erown in fkn mr of Victor Amadeaa* 

Hoir fiur this inggBitioa^ whdDy nnwamnted ea 
part of P e tcr b orong^ may or may not haine o|Hrala 
weakening the muteial confidence of the aUiea, it k 
oarprorincetoenqnire. ProbablyitaefibctaytiioiightD 
ien^ proved not entirdy harmkia ; aince we find 1 
Ifadboroogh andOoddphin compbining bitterly aii 
in tfieir correspondence: bat howerer thia may be, the 
to whidi he tamed the confidence ao lingnkrly acqai 
had wdl-nig^ led to an open breach be t weeu tlie « 
of Vienna ud Turin. To the minittera of these 
powers, Mariboroug^ had, by this time, opened oet 
knig-dierished preset of a combined attack i 
Toulon. The idea was well received by bo^; 
when the means of realising it came to be conside 
they discorered, as if by common consent, that t 
were other matters, more immediately afl^cting t 
own particular interests, which ought to be attande 
in the first place. The emperor looked to the re-c 
bUshment of his supremacy in Italy ; Savoy, not 
jealous of the house of Austria than of the Bomb 
was anxious to secure to herself such an accessioi 
strength as would enable her to hold the balance en 
between them: and hence they mutually gare th 
sdves up to schemes of particular conquest, ip no de; 
conducire to the advancement of the conomon ca 
The court of Turin presented, under such circumstan 
a glorious field of exertion to a man of Peterborouj 
disposition. He entered warmly into the desigm 
Savoy; urged the government at home, in presi 
terms, to espouse them ; and spoke of an inroad : 
Provence, not only as a scheme absolutely devised 
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==4iim8df; but as a measure easy of accomplishment^ so 
«Ooii as Sicily and Naples should have been secured. It 

"^ ^scarcely necessary to add^ that conduct so injudidons 
«er?ed but to increase the distaste into which he had 
already fEdlen; and that the goyemment, equally dis- 
-ndtisfifid with his services as a minister and a general^ 
lo0t no time in withdrawing from him its countenance. 
Tlie letter tQ sir Charles Hedges^ which contains 
Pet^borou^'s views touching the projected attack on 
Sicily^ bears date November 10. 1706; early in the 
January following^ we find him again at Valencia, 
wluther the head-quarters of the allied army were i«-* 
moved. It does not appear that on this occasion he 
cither exercised, or claimed a right to exercise, the 
smallest authority over the movements of the troops. 
He assisted, indeed, m several councils which the exi- 
gencies of the times rendered necessary ; and, notwith- 
standing the expected arrival of lord Rivers's corps, 
argued strenuously in favour of defensive operations. 
But his warnings being disregarded*, and his society 
little courted, he withdrew altogether from an interference 
in public matters ; and returned, shortly afterwards, a prey 
to chagrin and mortification, into Italy. Nevertheless, 
the reception which met him there was not calculated to 
restore him to good humour either with himself or others. 
During his temporary absence, letters had arrived from 
England, which satisfied the duke of Savoy that Peter- 
borou^ was no longer a minister of queen Anne ; and * 
the credentials afforded him by Charles — at best rather 
complimentary than official — sufficed not to replace him 
in the position which he had formerly occupied. Not 
only was his advice unsolicited, — an occurrence deeply 
distressing to his vanity, — but, when offered, it was po- 
litely declined. Turin became, in consequence, as dis. 

* Whatever opinioo may be entertained of the general loundneu of Fe- 
tertxnroagh's viewt, the issues of the contest bore the strongest testiinon]r to 
their wisdom in most instances. Lord Galway and Das Minas, preferring 
an ofltosiye to a defensive war, marched, soon after the arriyal of the 
fdnibroements, upon Madrid. Of the defeat at Almanxa, and the disai. 
troua Gonsequenoet arising out of it, every reader of history is aware. 
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taiteftil as Valencia ; and, after a few weeks of iiitii|fi| 
and cabal, he departed. 

Allusion has more than once been made to the heirf ' 
leproaches and complaints with whidi the chief adon 
on the stage of Spanish warfare loaded one anodia 
From the commencement of the operations before B»> 
cebna, indeed, down to the final retirement of lord P»> 
terborough, we discover, in the correspondence of il 
parties, little else than a series of reciprocal chiigei; 
throughout which the subject of this memoir appeni) 
like the wild Arab of the Scriptures, '* to have his kind 
^raised against all men, as all men*s hands are niaed 
against him." The manner in which the British go- 
▼emment chose to decide this controyersy, seems ndtibff 
to have altered his sentiments touching the incapacity 
of his colleagues, nor impressed him with a oonTictioD 
that to pursue it further would, on his part, be attended 
with no advantageous consequences. From Grenoa and 
Turin, during his first sojourn there, as well as fimn 
Valencia on his return into Spain, he continued to harasi 
both friends and foes with a statement of personal wrongs 
and insults ; and even when formally made aware that 
the cabinet had disowned him as an agent, he pursued 
the same course with unabated zeal. He continued to 
assert the perfect wisdom of all his own designs ; he 
spoke of ministers and generals as equally comlHued to 
effect his disgrace ; and he turned a deaf ear to the 
counsels of those who advised him to seek, at home, re- 
paration for the injuries of which he complained. But 
this is not all. With a strange perversity of taste, and 
a total absence of judgment, he persisted in forcing his 
services on a government which declined them ; and 
seeing that confidence was not reposed in him, he began 
to negotiate and intrigue on his own responsibility, and 
according to his own conception of things. 

Full of such notions, and confident in his own powers, 
to which he still looked as competent to replace him in 
the foremost rank of public men, Peterborough took the 
road to Vienna ; where, as his military renown had pre- 
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ceded him^ and he made no scruple of representing 
iiimself as an accredited agent of the English courts his 
reception was very flattering. A manner pecoliarly fas- 
ciiiating (and no man's manners were more fascinating 
at will) enabled him to make the most of these advan- 
tages ; nor did any great while elapse ere a happy op- 
portunity presented for the exercise of that diplomatic 
talent^ of which he coveted, in a remarkable degree, the 
reputation. He found Austria brooding over the injuries 
which she believed herself to have suffered at the hands 
of the king of Sweden ; injuries for which it required 
all the influence of Marlborough to hinder her from 
seeking immediate redress. Peterborou^ hastened to 
turn his discourse into a channel whidi could not fail 
to be at least agreeable. Regardless of the consequences 
that might attend the fanning of a flame, he spoke un. 
dlsguisedly in favour of measures of retaliation; and 
more than insinuated that England would not refuse her 
countenance to any attempt which might be made to 
curb the ambition of the Swedish monarch. It was well 
for the common cause that Marlborough, made aware of 
the earl's progress northward, had in some d^ree fore- 
seen the game which he might be expected to play. 
Before any step was taken, of which the necessary re- 
sult must have been an immediate march of the Swedish 
army into the heart of the empire, the Austrian cabinet 
received notice that Peterborough carried no commission 
from his own government ; and hence that any reliance 
which might be placed upon his promises and assertions 
would be absolutely thrown away. There is good reason 
to believe that the fiery earl never forgave this prompt 
but necessary exercise of authority on Marlborough's 
part^ which defeated in a moment a scheme not impru. 
dently devised, but of which the sole end was the ad- 
vancement of himself in public estimation. 

A sudden change of address among the members of 
the qpundl of state acquainted Peterborough with the 
downfall of his air-built castle. Vienna became^ in con- 
sequence, as little agreeable to him as Turin had recently 
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bMD ; and htnot, lo loon m a regard to deeencr 
pvroity be took a tooiewhat abrupt leave of tbe e 
Hit TCitkii itepe were tben turned towards A 
■tidty wbeie Cbarka XII. lay encamped; thoof^ \ 
from motiTca of corioeity merely, or under dw 
•tfon tbat tbere, at leaat^ ftill tcope for tbedufiis 
fniiia would be affiurded, we take it not up* 
deleiinine. Be tbia, boweyer, as it may, bis « 
at tbe bead-quarters of tbe Swediab annj pn 
iwerse of gratifying : Cbarka would not so i 
grant bim a formal audience ; and wben on one 
be forced bimself into tbe king's presence, not 
efibrts, tbougb made witb his usual address, ] 
wpon tbe eccentric monarcb to bonour bim i 
confidence. Tbe fbllowing account of the i 
in question is given in an intercepted lett 
M. Besenyal, tbe French agent at Leipzig : — 

'' My lord Peterborough departed last week t 
to England. Some days after his arrival, bavi 
to Leipiig in a carnage to the quarters of the c 
to pay his respects to the king of Sweden, tb< 
not Bu£fer him to enter the apartment where th 
had shut himself up with count Piper. He 
conceal his' chagrin at this disappointment; and 
amused himself with conversing in a parlour, 
informed that the king of Sweden was going c 
ran to present himself to that prince, but fo 
gone ; and, mounting the horse of a groom, he 
much diligence, that, joining him as he was goii 
the village, he told him he was come to have th 
of paying his respects to him ; and that his de 
been to follow him for that purpose to his head 
at Alt Ranstadt. ' The weakness of my b* 
added, ' obliges me to take the liberty of rf 
your majesty not to go so fast ; a liberty I w 
have taken, if I were mounted on the smallei 
horses wil^ which your migesty's stables are fiUi 
kmg laughed, and listened to him afterwards all 
to Alt Ranstadt, as he understood enough of F 
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)rehend what his lordship said." The same writer 
nues^ -*and we give the extract in his own words^ 
ise his sources of information were excellent^ — 
. Hermelin told me that my lord Peterhorough^ not 
int with displaying his ideas in discourse^ had written 

down^ and given them in the form of a memorial 
e chancery. He added^ that they were contrary to 

of the £ngiish and Dutch ministers^ because they 
d to engage the king of Sweden to intermeddle in 
Sails of Europe in quality of arbitrator^ by the 
ty which he would find in it from all quarters ; the 
ish being so little in a condition to support the war^ 
they would be obliged^ the ensuing year^ to solicit 
, if France could preserve the advantages she had 
d this campaign." 

it be difficult to devise a rational excuse for conduct 
iwarrantaUy perverse^ it is still a harder task to 
t of duplicity the man who^ while thus striving to 
'mine the policy of Marlborough and his friends^ 

write, as Peterborough did^ in the most abject 
to the very individual whom he abhorred and envied, 
ter from the earl^ bearing date Ranstadt^ July 22d, 
tanty which certainly does not place him in a 
favourable light either as a diplomatist or a man 
nour. Our limits will not permit us to give of that 

even an epitome; but we refer the reader to 
loxe*s " Life of the Duke of Marlborough^" where 
U find it printed at length, 
le camp at Alt Ranstadt proving not more agree- 
than other quarters, Peterborough turned his face 
'ds Hanover ; where^ from a variety of causes^ he 
{ to have obtained, beyond his most sanguine ex- 
tions, the good-will of the court, and the respect 
sven adulation of the courtiers. He arrived at a 
snt when the dectress Sophia could neither talk nor 

of any subject besides her intended removal to 
md. Peterborough warmly encouraged the projeet; 
ossessing a happy talent for conversation, witba great 
>f boldness and political effirontery, he found little 
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difBculty in penaading the oomt to bonoar 
Hi confidence, and to look to him as an able and wilif I 
partisan. Yet his sojourn here was not protracted; frl 
we find him, on the 15th of August, a guest in Arj 
duke of Marlborough's camp, at that time estaUidiedi 
the ' proximity of the Nivelle, with the head^quarflos I 
Soignies. The manner in which MailboixNig^ wiitei if | 
him, both to Godolphin and the dudiess, impnaei ■ ; 
with sentiments not very favourable either as tD ha 
discretion or dignity. He seems to hsTe had but oie 
suliject of conversation throug^iout the ten days in whki 
he was the duke's guest — namely, himsdf : yet he so fir 
yielded to the remonstrances of his original patroa, n 
to promise an immediate submission of his case t» ^ 
judgment of parliament; and when he quitted the aflBd 
lines, it was with the professed design of retomii^ ti 
England. Nevertheless, the same haughty and inegok 
spirit which led him into constant di^mtes with Im 
fellow subjects, rendered him long averae to sobmk hii 
imagined grievances even to the arbitration of his save- 
reign : nor was it till the month of November, 1709, 
that he made his appearance in London. 

For some time back no attention whatever had been 
paid to the querulous and petulant letters with which he 
continued to pester the queen's ministers. Indignant at 
such treatment, Peterborough not only refiised to pay 
his court to the principal members of the cabinet, but kept 
aloof even from the queen herself; indeed, he abstained 
from all interference in public business, till charges 
affecting his honour as a soldier and a subject b^an to 
be bruited about from one parliamentary circle to 
another. Then, indeed, he came boldly forward to 
answer such accusations as his enemies might think fit 
to make ; and as these resolved themselves into three 
principal points, he took the utmost pains to refute 
them. It was in answer to the complaints of kvd 
Galway's friends and supporters, that Dr. Friend's 
*' Defence of his Conduct in Spain" was composed ; a 
work for which Peterborough not only supplied the 
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materially but which he revised both in manuscript, 
and while passing through the press. 

When the narrative in question first saw the light, 
the tide of public opinion had begun to turn as well in 
favour of the tory or high church party, as against the 
war and its supporters. The work accordingly met 
with many readers and admirers among all classes of 
persons out of doors ; while, in parliament itself, both 
the tale and its hero were warmly eulogised and com- 
mended. Rochester, Nottingham, and the party that 
acted with them, stood forward boldly in Peterborough's 
defence ; and a debate began, which, like all others 
springing out of incidental circumstances, gradually 
changed its character, by deviating from its avowed 
object. While he eulogised the chivalrous gallantry of 
iPeterborough, Rochester failed not to strike a blow at 
the power of his rival, by proposing that 20,000 men 
should be withdrawn from Flanders, and transported 
into Spain. Peterborough skilfully and promptly availed 
himself of this proposition, to place his own conduct and 
designs in a new and favourable light. After running 
briefly through the history of the past, in a speech 
which told with prodigious eflbct against lord Galway, 
he summed up all by declaring, that their '' lordships 
ought to grant the queen luneteen shillings in the pound, 
rather than make peace on other terms than the expul- 
sion of the Bourbons ; and I," continued he, with an 
extraordinary display of modesty, " will return, if neces- 
sary, to Spain, and serve even under lord Galway." It 
required all Marlborough's tact to divert the torrent of 
public opinion into a channel not directly hostile to him- 
self; while the enquiry into Peterborough's conduct was^ 
as if by mutual consent, permitted to fall to the ground. 

From this period up to the spring of 1711, Peter- 
borough resided entirdy in England. He appears to 
have taken no very prominent part in politics, though 
he certainly threw the full weight of his influence Ka0 
character into the scale of Harley and the tones ; jfiet 
his correspondence with Swift and Pope seems to indi. 

yoL. iz. X 
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cate^ that though Godolpbin and the whige were the oh- 
jects of his most rooted abhorrence^ he reposed littk 
confidence in the honour or integrity of their rivals. 
Let it always be recorded^ likewise^ to his honour^ that 
the strong antipathy which he harboured towards the 
duke of Marlborough as a man and a minister, never 
induced him to join in the popular cry for a speedy and 
inglorious peace. He voted^ on the contrary, against bis 
friends, as often as the question came before parlia- 
ment, for a strenuous prosecution of the war dll the 
object for which it was undertaken should be fiilly 
attained ; nor does it appear, that on any occasion hn 
gave his countenance to the miserable party spirit whidi 
led even Swift to speak of the conqueror of Blenheim 
as a merely successful general. 

Time passed, and the increasing influence of the 
tones opened out to Peterborough prospects of honours 
more and more brilliant. The wrongs under which he 
believed that he had so long laboured, were gradually 
admitted as such in the highest quarter ; and the session 
of 1710-11 brought with it a more than adequate 
compensation for all his sufferings. The same par- 
liament which refused its thanks to Marlborough, in- 
stituted an elaborate enquiry into the conduct of the 
war in Spain ; which it summed up by pronouncing, 
through its official organ the lord keeper, an extravagant 
eulogium on the gallantry and good conduct of the 
earl. Far be it from us to insinuate that the judgment 
at which parliament arrived was not a correct one. 
From the tone of this memoir it will have been already 
discovered, that we regard Peterborough as by far the 
ablest officer employed in the Spanish war ; yet we 
must be permitted to observe, that commendation from 
a body which could even indirectly censure the military 
conduct of Marlborough, need not be rated at an ex- 
tra ant value. The earl was, however, gratified by 
1 compliment; and became, in consequence, more 

i more the supporter of the court party, and the 
r of Godolphin and his friends. 
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One effect of the changes which occurred about this time 
in the constitution of the queen's cabinet^ was to bring Peter- 
borough again prominently forward into public life. We 
find Mm, for example^ in 171 1> in the capacity of am- 
bassador at Turin^ and other courts of Italy^ whence he 
proceeded to Vienna^ with the view of softening down 
certain differences which had arisen between the duke of 
Savoy and the emperor. Hewaseminently successful herie; 
so much so^ indeed^ that not even the death of Joseph^ 
and the uncertainty as to a successor which ensued, 
operated to hold back Victor Amadous from taking the 
field in force. He was rewarded for his services on this 
occasion by being appointed colonel of the royal regi- 
ment of horse guards, — a dignity which was speedily 
followed by others neither less gratifying nor less 
coveted. During the year 1712, he was successively 
promoted to the rank of general. of marines, and lord 
lieutenant of the county of Northampton. This was 
followed by his nomination to the government of Mi- 
norca, a post of profit but not of labour ; while, on the 
4th of August, 1713, the order of the garter was be- 
stowed upon him. 

While thus reaping the fruits of royal and ministe- 
rial favour, Peterborough ceased not to maintain a con- 
stant and familiar correspondence with almost all the 
most distinguished wits and literary men of the age. 
With Swift, Pope, Prior, Atterbury, Gay, &c. he seems 
to have lived on terms of the most friendly intercourse ; 
indeed his letters, which have been published among the 
works of these illustrious men, constitute by no means 
the least attractive portion of the several collections. 
Dr. Berkeley, likewise, afterwards bishop of Cloyne, the 
celebrated author of the most perfect dialogue in the , 
£nglish language *, ought not to be omitted from among, 
the list of his associates. The doctor accompanied him 
in the capacity of chaplain, in 1714«, to Italy, whither 
he proceeded as minister to the court of Sardinia ; and 

• The Minute Philosopher. 
X 2 
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M wdl M of hli ftllkbUlty and gmcnl Undncw. 

The dcftth of queen Anne, whidi occurred eooi 
hie ffetom to Sogkad, again threw Pelcrboroiig)b 
the tarmoll of pnUie bnaineM. He had rendered I 
loo ohnoslooa to the wbiga in general, and to ik 
of Marlboroogh and hb party in particiilar, to 
mach influence at coort under the Hanoreriiui dyi 
yet waa he neither in?oWed in the diigraoe whidi 
took Oxford and Bolinghrolce, nor treated with p 
•vcraion by the new minister. He retained, on tb 
tnry, his eommiaaion as general of marines; and q 
on rarious oeeasions, to have solicited and proem 
others trivial f«?oun at the hands of air Roberl 
pole ; thon^ his own opinions were not require 
his own serriees put in requisition, in any depai 
of the puUie senriee. That he felt the n^lectai 
and deeply resented it, rarious passages in his let 
Pope and 0wift demonstrate. " The devil will 
me thither," says he, on one occasion, with referc 
his attendance in the bouse of lords, '' and I wi 
upon you to be sprinkled with holy water, before 1 
the place of corruption." Again, when alluding 
own position, he observes, " I must give you sohm 
news with relation to myself, because I know yon 
me well. ... I am cured of some diseases in my oli 
which tormented me very much in my youth, 
possessed of violent and uneasy passions, such 
peevish concern for truth, and a saucy love ft 
country. When a Christian pnest preached again 
spirit of the Gospel, when an English judge deter 
against Magna Charta, when a minister acted a 
common sense, I used to fret. Now, sir, let whi 
happen, I keep myself in temper ; as I have no flat 
hopes so I banish all useless fears." 

An active spirit, thus shut out from employm 
the more important matters of state, sought refugi 
time to time against lassitude in occupations not s 
worthy of its powers and capabilities. The illns 
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Feterborai^ became a frequenter of green-rooms^ and 
n ^Mig1#r after pretty singers and celebrated actresses. 
He was restlesB,. likewise, and uneasy ; moving often, 
mdi extraordinary rapidity, from place to place ; wbile 
Ua Tanity, — the great failing in his nature, — seemed to 
gpbi strength, as the vigour both of body and mind de- 
CBjed. We find him, for example, so late as 1T3^> 
proposing a subject for prize verses to the boys at 
Winchester school, and selecting for that purpose his 
oim exploits during the campaign of Valencia ; while 
die fblsome flattery whfch pervades the letters of almost 
an his correspondents, redounds as little to the credit 
of him who read as of those who penned it. 

While he thus persisted in playing, to the last, the 
part of a gay cavalier and man of the world, his con- 
stitution gradually gave way ; and a frame, at all times 
spare, wasted as by the operations of an atrophy. He 
was tonnented, likewise, by gravel and stone, — the 
effects, in some degree, of previous habits; and in the end, 
after enduring great and excruciating sufferings, he was 
compelled to undergo an operation. He never recovered; 
for, despising all the suggestions of prudence, he under- 
took, ahnost immediately afterwards, a journey from 
Bristol to Southampton, 'Mike a man," says Pope, 
^' determined neither to live nor die like any other mor- 
taL" The consequence was, that, finding it necessary 
to seek a milder climate, and embarking with that view 
for Lisbon, he became alarmingly ill; and died at sea, on 
the 25th of October, 1735, in the seventy-eighth year 
of his age. 

The character which Walpole has given of this vola- 
tile but remarkable man appears in many respects so just, 
that we cannot refuse ourselves the gratification of trans- 
ferring a portion of it to these pages. '^ He was," says 
our author, '^ one of those men of careless wit and 
negligent grace, who scatter a thousand hon-moU and 
idle verses, which we painful compilers gather and hoard, 
till the owners stare to find themselves authors. Sneh 
was this lord ; of an advantageous figure and enterpiia- 

X 3 
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isg spirit, as gilknt as Amadis and as brave, but a litde 
more expeditious in his journeys, for he is said to han 
seen more kings and more postilions than any man il 
Europe. His enmity to the duke of Marlborough, and 
his friendship with Pope, will preserve his name, whs 
his genius, too romantic to have laid a solid foundatin 
for fame ; and his politics, too disinterested for his age 
and country ; shall be equally forgotten. He was a 
man, as his poet said, who would neither live nor die 
like any other mortal ; yet even particularities were be- 
coming in him, as he had a natural ease that imme- 
diately adopted and saved them from the air of affbctatioD.'' 
" He lived,'* continues the same writer, '' in intimacy 
and correspondence with Svnft and Pope ; showii^ hj 
his letters that he was as much formed to adorn a polite 
age, as to raise the glory of a martial one. He lived 
a romance, and was capable of making it a history." 

There are few sentiments expressed in this passage, 
to which a ready assent may not be given, even by 
such as fed disposed to carry their researches beyond 
the extreme point at which the noble writer has stop- 
ped short Looking to Peterborough, indeed, as a 
military commander — and it is in that light that loe 
are bound chiefly to regard him, — scant justice will be 
done either to his excellences or his defects, if he be 
considered only as a brave gentleman. Courage, even 
to rashness, he undoubtedly possessed ; but he pos- 
sessed a great deal more, — namely, enterprise, activity, 
wariness, and address ; and if his genius cannot be 
commended on the score of comprehensiveness or so- 
briety, it was at least versatile and brilliant in no 
ordinary degree. It is true that a question may be 
raised, whether, in the whole history of his active life, 
any evidence is afforded, that he ever planned, or was 
capable of planning, a campaign on a large scale ; while 
the same history distinctly proves that his was not a 
mind fit to control and regulate the conduct of a war 
spread over a widely extended surface. Nevertheless, 
we find enough to satisfy us that his military talents 
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Wse of a hi^ order; and tint they folly entilfed boi 
li liie pfimliar and dbaTafavua tbdowh w^ett even now 
•ItadieB to fak monory. 

Though kb explflita woe neillier pery infloential m 
ikar cona eqycDeea, nor perfbnned on an arena of the 
MBieit kind, dieyntffior to rank him among iht aUest 
iwtiwn leaden of whom any raoord has been preserved ; 
aa a man adminUy quailed to make llie moat of 
rioDdcr means, — fiotile in o^edientB by which to de- 
eeiipe an enemy^ — prompt in his decisions, — daring in 
Ida movementi^ — and not over scnipnloos tooching the 
meana to be empkvyed, proTided only the end were 
atfaini^. Nor may die ^ory which at^Aes to the able 
leader in U^^t warfare be esteemed either trifling in it- 
adf, or easy o£ attainment. Sach leaders may^ peihi^^ 
be leas rardy fbond than the small bat gifted class by 
whose combination the dfKtinifis of empires are decided ; 
bat their paodty in the military annals of all nations, 
distinctly proyes that the qualifications both of mind and 
body necessary to constitate the character, are not more 
infinqoent than they are dazzling. 

We have spoken of lord Peterborough as a brilliant 
partisan leader, not as a commander of the loftiest order : 
it is just that we assign some reasons for this opinion, 
less apparently trivial than are implied in the for^;oing 
sentences. 

He who examines with a philosophic eye the conduct 
of this singular man, will discover that almost all his 
actions, whether in war or diplomacy, sprang as much 
from impulse as from deliberation: his plans, when he 
formed any, were continually changed, at the dictation 
rather of feeling than of reason ; he was more frequently 
the puppet of caprice or wounded vanity, than the 
servant of his own matured and sober devicea. We 
are not, indeed, prepared, with his personal enemiM^ 
to aasert either that the capture of Barcelona was the 
work of another, or the mere gift of fortune, — thoa|^ 
fortune always has and always must have a consider- 
able share in the success of such projects; neither 
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would we fletract in tlif Rinallmt ilegree fVom the mail I pi 
of the Vah*iicui <'ain|>tJKii, which lielotif^ czciuiively||| ^ 
him who cMtiducttNl it. lioth oijeratioiw were iU»erTii|l ^ 
of all tlu* Kh»'y wliich attetiileil tla*in ; yet it were idli I b* 

to aaiM'rt that th« ailvantagea thuf won were turned to I of 
the full w'cuuiit whicli tliotie under wlioin Feterboroi^ I ^ 
acted hail a riglit to ex{M*ct If it be urged il^ I ^ 
the carl waM not to hlaine for thia, hccauie the iMMtility d\^ 
the king and tlie Jealouay of hia brother geiierala cnmd 1 >,; 
hi Ml in all hi« umlcrtakingH, the qucation naturally ariiM^ 
Whence! liid th<*iie unhappy Hentimenta spring? ud, 
partial aa we c<)nft*aH ournelveH to he to the memory of ov 
illuMtriouH countryman, we fear that tliere la but oae 
anawer to lie given to it. An unfortunate temper^ — the 
child of boundletia vanity, — rendered Peterborough na 
agreeable coacljutor in any uniUir taking ; nor rloet it 
ap|M*ar that he ever Htn>ve to atifle tlie one or to reprm 
the ebuUitionv of tlie other. 

Jiut tlie |M*rio<i in I'eterlNirough'a military career in 
which he undeniably ap]>eani to the leaat ailvantagei li 
inclu(lf*<l lM*tw(H*n the cUte of hiN aecond arrival at 
Valencia and liin inurrh to (ruodalaxara. We do not 
fjiUfHtion till* truth of hiv own or Dr. Fricnd'a aMaertioM, 
that no formal announcement of the occupation of 
Madrid waa m*nt to him by Daa Minan or lord (silway. 
An little would we Hccm to defend the courae adopted by 
(/harlett, or juHtify bin inHant; journey to i^ragoza ; yet, 
that l'eterlM>rough |H'rfectly well knew how matter! 
atood, and fully cHtimati'd the importance of a junction 
iM'tween Iuh own forcea and thoHc of Daa Minaa, cannot, 
we prcHume, l)e diiiputed. Why, then, did he delay hii 
movement to Madrid ? WaH it a matter of the aligbteat 
couHcquence, or affecting in any degree the iaauea of 
tlie war, whether (JharleN took poMHeHMion of hia capital 
under one ettcort or anotlicr ? or ih it probable that lu;^ 
who M!t all orderH at deflanci? m often aa hia fancy led 
lilrn, really atood in need of a formal command from the 
king ere he could venture to quit Win own prdvince? 
No man will pretend to aay tliat he waa or could be 
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^yndt^ by my such eomideratioBfL It aotj lenudaty 

to b^eve that an ancoDqiieraUe dktaste towndm 

ec^HfOgaeMy or a disindiiiation to act voder diem, 

kept fafio ftom execotiiig a morementy of the importanee 

caf -width be waa aware ; and anrdj we need not add, 

ttat be who endangers the succeaB of a canae which he 

Ihtm oaee undertaken to flerre, on aoooont of any personal 

Jbe B ngs or fends whataoerer, may not with jnsdce be 

fineed among the heroes of his age. The really great 

commander maintains at all times a perfect ascendancy as 

ureJ] orer himsdf as orer others; because it is only by 

aeqniring the first that he can hope to attain the laii, so 

as to widd those anmnd him to his own porposes. 

When we torn again from a consideration of the 
mifitary diaracter of lord Petq bor o u j^, and contemfrfate 
him in the ligjit of a politician or statesman, we find a 
lemarludile Terification of the axiom dsewhere hazarded 
in diis work, that a man's talents as a general are for 
the most part oomrnensorate with his abilities as a 
dii^omatist. Possessing oonsideraUe powers of mind, 
whldi he was by no means apt to nnder-rate, bursting for 
renown, and impatient under obscority, Peterboroo^ 
not only embraced with eagemen erery legitimate op- 
portnnity of distingoishing himsdf, but persisted in 
acting a prominent part at almost erery coort in Emtype, 
long aAer authority so to do had been withdrawn from 
him by his own goremment. It has been seen, moreover, 
diat in the course of these Tolontary labours he was not 
always careful to pursue the line which the goYemment 
for which he professed to act had adopted: nay, that 
on more than one occasion he had wdl nig^ brought 
min on the league, by advocating a course of proceeding 
totaDy incompatible with iti existence. Was this the 
work of a man smarting from a sense of personal 
wroDgi, and willing to take rerenge eren at the expense 
of his country's honour? or did bis oondact proceed 
from a deep-rooted abbcrrenoe of Marlborough, whom, 
since he coold not rival, be was willing to undermine ? 
We do not heatate to answer both of these questions in 
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dM Bigfttive. That Petorbonyogh wiitlitd widii 
•Ughti to whleh he had been lalijeetfld^ and of whh 
ngaided Marlbonmc^ m the diief eauae^ ample 
fonaine; hat there is proof eqnany oondualfe^ thi 
e Ktra v a g an eea during the interval flrom 1707 ^ 
were in no way oonneeted with these feelings. 1 
fliet to last, Peterborough remained aeakms forihi 
with France; he could not, thereforei deeire thai 
hition of treaties on which its continuance dependi 
it not ftdr to condude, that though some of his inti 
more especially at Turin and Vienna^ had weD 
ended in this^ no one would hsTc more deeply laa 
the catastrophe than he } His ill-timed diplomae; 
therefore be attributed to that whidi formed the act 
prindple of his whole publio lifo, — a craving MffptA 
hme, whidi impelled him to sedt notoriety^ i 
any means^ rather than not obtain it at alL The 
indeed, appears to be, that the genius of thia ail 
man waa not competent to carry him forward 
wished in the race of glory, simply because, in te 
position of his mind, one most e»sential powe 
wanting : had a sober Judgment been present to 
him in the application of his talents, he mighi 
hapg have performed fewer actions of which men 
then, and speak still, as remarkable ; but these ' 
have at once told more powerfully on die state of M 
times, and been better known and more highly esU 
by posterity. Peterborough became a distinguishi 
not a really great man, — because he desired witi 
ardour to be accounted the greatest of his day. 

Perhaps there never lived a human being 
manners in private sodety contrasted more fo 
with the tone of his conversation and conduct 
acting a part on the great stage of public life, 
genera], as a minister, nay, even as a member < 
house of lords, Peterborough seems to have paid 
need to the feelings and prejudices of those a 
him ; overbearing, or striving to overbear, all oppc 
to his own views, and carrying his point usual 
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:SViolence, seldom^ if ever^ by persuasion. Among the 
■ffbrcle of his friends, on the other hand, he is repre- 
.lented as having been unil<Nrmly gay, gentle, sprightly, 
and well-bred. Eccentricities he doubtless had, which 
extended even to his mode of travelling ; causing him 
to move from place to place with extraordinary fre. 
qaency, and always as if in a hurry ; but, as has been 
well observed in the passage already quoted from lord 
Orford's " Noble Authors," " even particularities were 
becoming in him, as he had a natural ease that imme- 
diately adopted and saved them from the air of affectation." 
We cannot, therefore, be surprised to find that he suc- 
ceeded in attaching to himself all persons among whom 
he chose familiarly to converse : or that, uniting to these 
elegances of manner a pleasing countenance, and a 
light though rather diminutive figure, he should have 
been a great favourite with that sex to which he pro« 
fessed especial devotion. 

Peterborough was generous, even to profusion ; and, 
as a necessary consequence, always in embarrassed cir- 
cumstances. The common people, of course, esteemed 
him highly on this account; for there is no quality 
which more surely wins the hearts of the multitude ; 
and they did not fail, especially towards the end of 
queen Anne's reign, to draw many and invidious com. 
parisons between his conduct in money matters, and 
that of the illustrious Marlborough. That Peterborough 
felt the advantage which he so far possessed over his 
rival, and was not always careful to use it with mo- 
deration, the following anecdote will show : — It chanced, 
after Marlborough had fallen into disgrace, that a crowd, 
mistaking Peterborough's carriage for the duke's, sur. 
roimded it in a hostile manner, and began to utter yells 
of disapprobation. Peterborough looked from the win- 
dow and exclaimed, " Gentlemen, I will prove to you 
that you are mistaken ; and that I am not the duke of 
Marlborough. In the first place, I have but five 
guineas in my pocket ; in the next, they are very much 
at your service." So saying, he threw the money among 
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them, tnd their yeUi were instantly changed to si] 
of applause. But we have better proof of the liber 
of lord Peterborough than is afforded here. His rei 
to accept compensation for the loss of his hagga^ 
Spain, the promptitude with which he was ever read 
expend his last shilling in the public service; d 
with a variety of acts of private beneficence, besr 
testimony to his open-heartedness. He was a str 
compound of great and Uttle qualities ; of magnanii 
and meanness ; of patriotism and party prejudice: ft 
ing altogether at once the most selfish and the most 
interested public character of his own, or, perhapc 
any other age. 

Peterborough was twice married : first, to Cf 
daughter of sir Alexander Frazer, who died in the 
1709, after bringing him two sons and two daught 
and next, in 1735, only a few months previous to 
decease, to Anastasia Robinson, a celebrated singe 
the theatre. Of the latter union he was himself 
dently ashamed; and it is more than once painf 
alluded to by his correspondents who survived him. 
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MAJOIUGENERAL JAMES WOLFE. 

iKo the many illustrious names that fill up the page 
^tish military history, there is not^ perhaps, one 
hich a stronger, a more romantic, or more melan- 
y interest attadies than that of Wolfe. His pro« 
ent iqppearance on the stage of puhlic life, at a 
aent when the arms of England were every where 
»ing reverses ; the good fortune as well as gallantry 
I which he succeeded in retrieving the somewhat 
ished honour of his country ; his death, in the very 
ne of manhood, on a well-fought field, just as the 
tt of victory h^^ to he raised by his followers; — all 
« circumstances have combined to establish for him 
lecies of renown which the bravest soldier of modem 
» may envy, the most favoured alone hope to erau- 
Of the private history of that distinguished per- 
, a full account will in due time be given, by one 
nently qualified ♦, from various causes, to give it 
irately. Be it our business, in the mean while, to 
before our readers such details of his public services 
ive have been enableii to collect from various sources 
.*eti liberally within our reach, 
fames Wolfe, the eldest son of general Edward Wolfe, 
icritorious officer who had serveil under Marlborough, 
5 born in the vicarage house f at Westerham, in 
nt, November 6. 1726*. His education, which, as 
as it went, seems to have been liberal, was con- 
'teil at a private school in the vicinity of his father's 
idence, which at one period stood high in public esti- 
tion, and had not yet ceased to be frequented by the 
s of the neighbouring gentry. How far his juvenile 
)its differed from those of schoolboys in general we 
e not been able to ascertain; tradition, indeed, 

Robert Southey, Eiq., who U In po«se«sion of the whole of WoU^'S mt 

ondcncc. 

General Wolfe hired the TicMraiie •• • temporary raddenQt. 

te became the teat of the family «t • later period. 



iHioDt lilMit on that hMd. ^ t utanflff wliid 

hx to Mnra ut that his pecuUaritiM, if be bad any 
Biitiier v«7 numarout nor very broadij mailcad 
wban wa oonddar that ha antarad tba araiT at (be 
%|a of fourtoan, is it aasy to imagina that ba flOlU 
dlArad, in any ramarkahla dagraa at laastj from bi 
ttmporarias. That ha wm a devar lad^ ftiU of i 
and ambitiont «aaamB to ba univarsally admitlad 
aeutenasBj ambition^ and avan ardoiir« ara not so Ql 
among scboolboya m to coniinr a positiYe diatinolj 
aueh as display thami* 

Wa hava s^ that Jamas Wolfa entared the i 
of bis eountry at tba aarly age of fourtaan ; to wk 
gimant ha wm first steadied^ and under what oi 
stances he Joined it, we have not been so fortunatf 
discover* We know only that, in 1740, he eml 
with his father for FUnders, and began immedlat 
study bis profession in the best of all schools, — tb 
of active warfare. In like manner, we find no tr. 
him up to the month of April, 1742, when he wr 
his mother from Rome a btter which has been car 
preserved. But with the contents of that letter, tl 
it may tend to illustrate the private workings c 
mind, we have here very little concern, inasmui 
it throws no light whatever on the progress of bis 
tary history and' fortunes. Nor^ in truths were the 
otherwise, would it accord with the plan of this wo 
enter much at length into the exploits and adventui 
a subaltern, however meritorious. Enough is done 
we state^ in few words^ that from 1742 to the pec 
Aix-huChapelle in 1748, Wolfe took part in a 
every continental operation in which the British 
was engaged. He was present at tlie battle of Di 
gen in 1 742 ; and witnessed the ill-judged and di) 
movements that followed. He lingered with the 
behind the Scheldt in 1743; followed Wade h 
abortive operations in 1744; in 1745 fought und( 
duke of Cumberknd at Fontenoy; and in 1746 
Ligonier at Liers. On each of these occasions he on 
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DO Opportunity of seeking '' the bubble reputation e'en in 
the cannon's mouth ;" and the honourable mention which 
was made of him in the despatches of the several officers 
In command, furnishes ample proof that he did not 
seek it in vain. Finally, the battle of Laffeldt, on the Slst 
of June, 1747> enabled him to display his courage and 
oonduct to advantage, under the immediate eye of the 
dnke of Cumberland. He received at its conclusion, as 
he richly merited, the public thanks of his general, and 
he was immediately marked out by his comrades of every 
gprade, as an officer of extraordinary merit and promise. 
It would have redounded little to the credit of the 
existing government, had an officer thus honoured with 
the approbation of his fellow soldiers failed to obtain 
the more substantial recompence of a quick promotion. 
Wolfe had no cause to complain of neglect in this par- 
ticular ; indeed we find that, at the conclusion of hos- 
tilities, though barely two and twenty years of age, he 
had attained, through his own merit rather than the 
favour of the court, to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
In this station, and attached to Kingsley's regiment, of 
which lord George Sackville was the commandant, he 
proceeded, early in 1749> to Scotland; where, atGIasgow, 
on the 13th of August, after the departure of his diief, 
he succeeded to the command. Wolfe himself, contrary 
to the practice of young officers in general, seems to 
have felt the burden thus imposed upon him as an 
arduous one. " To-morrow," says he, in a letter written 
in contemplation of the event, 'Hord George Sackville 
goes away, and I take upon me the difficult and trouble- 
some employment of a commander. You cannot con- 
ceive how hard a thing it is to keep the passions within 
bounds when authority and immaturity go together ; to 
endeavour at a character that has every opposition from 
within, and that to which the very condiflon of the 
blood is a sufficient obstacle. Fancy you see one that must 
do justice to both good and bad, reward and punish with 
an equal unbiassed hand ; one that is to reconcile the 
▼erity of discipline to the dictates of humanity ; 
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that mu«t atudy the tempera and dikpotitiont of many 
men, in onler to iiiako their aituationt eaay and agret* 
able to them, and nhoiihi endeavour to oblige all without 
partiality ; a man net up for every body to obaerve and 
Judge of ; and. laiit of all, hu|>|k>m me ero{)loyed in dia- 
couraging vice, and recommending the reverae, at tb« 
turbulent age of twenty-three, when it ia ]K>aaible 1 may 
have aa great a pn)])eniity that way aa any of the men I 
converae with." Nevertheleiw, tlie individual who oould 
write thua diffidently of hia own capability for comroam^ 
prove<l fiilly adcHjuato to the taak aaaigned him. He 
not only preMcrvetl diiicipline witliout inlVinging on the 
dictateH of humanity, and reproved vice by aetting an 
example of ita opiKHiite, but introducetl into hia battalion 
numeroua and Ntriking intprovementa ; imlee<l, the hig^ 
order to which it noon attained l>oth at exerciae and in 
quartern, gave tlie Hureat proof of ability and temiier in 
ita young but indefatigable commander. 

It ia not worth while to follow Wolfe fVom one can- 
tonment to another, during the abort and uneaay peace 
which prece<led the war of M^H, Let it auiBce toatate 
that he acooinpnniod hiH n*p;iincnt whitheraoever it went, 
--»now to (tlMMgow. now to InverucHs, now to Kxetcr; 
and by and by, to WinchrNter, Southampton, and Can- 
terbury. At each of thcne KtatiouH, and, indeed, wher- 
ever luM (hit leu led him, hia character waa uniformly 
the Huiiic. I! is nu»u adoriHl, while they profoundly re- 
Hpcoted him ; bin oHicerH cMttHnned bin approbation, as 
much as thoy dreaded hia diapleaaure ; while a f^auk 
and open maimer, with u large atock of general inform- 
ation, rendered him an ueoeptable guest in the families 
among whom ho was thrown. Nor waa Wolfe either 
unmindAd of the prejutliwa of tlioae with whom he as- 
aociattMl, or indifferent to the nmre quiet pleasures of 
domextio life. Ilia letters breathe, on tlie contrary, 
fi*om time to time, a npirit of gentleneas and affection 
over which ambition could not hIwuvh triumph ; indeed, 
it may \)c doubted whetlicr the Hucceaa of the latter 
ought not, in part ut least, to be attributed to a dis. 
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Appointment of which we are scarcely called upon te 
give any account. Be this^ however^ as it may^ we see 
no reason to doubt that the man who^ at five and twenty^ 
could^ from the head-quarters of his r^ment, write 
repeatedly of abandoning the service^ because '' he had 
a turn of mind that favoured matrimony prodigiously^ 
loved children, and thought them necessary to people in 
their latter days/' possessed feelings not usually mixed 
up with the sterner qualities that compose the character 
of a hero. 

While Wolfe was thus occupied by turns in dreams 
of domestic happiness, and in studying the theory of 
the profession to which he continued ardently attached, 
affairs were gradually working out for him the very 
opening to renown, of which, in many of his private 
letters, he expresses himself ambitious. The treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapdle, by which a mutual restoration of con- 
quests was awarded, though it proved easy of fulfilment 
in Europe, led to no satisfactory results throughout the 
vast continent of America. There, as the most perfect 
ignorance prevailed touching the true boundaries of the 
French and British settlements, each party stood pre- 
pared to claim whatever its rival might have omitted to 
seize ; and disputes were, in consequence, handed down 
from generation to generation, sudi as all the plenipo- 
tentiaries in the world would have failed to determine. 
As a matter of course, the cessation of hostilities on one 
side of the Atlantic produced a momentary suspension 
on the other ; but it produced nothing more. Old 
grounds of local quarrel were, on the contrary, revived, 
and new, and not less important, differences originated, 
almost as soon as the disputes between the two crowns 
ceased to operate; insomuch that the arms which the colo- 
nists had affected to lay aside in obedience to orders from 
home, they resumed, within the space of a few months, 
on their own responsibility. Whence this state of things 
arose, it is necessary that some account should be given; 
and a few words will happily suffice for the purpose. 

When the war of the Spanish succession came to a 

VOL. II. Y 
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cloMi in 171 '^i the whole of North America^ from tha 
Qulf of 8t Lawrence to the Mismssippi, was claimed 
or occupied by the lubjecti of the three European moo- 
archa of France, England, and Spain. France held in 
abtolute potiesHion the Canadas, including a portion of 
what is now called New Brunswick^ with the islands of 
St. John and Cape Breton at the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence. She advanced claims^ likewise, upon the 
territory south of the river, as far as the isthmus 
which connects Nova Scotia or Acadia with the main 
land ; and though her rival held possession of the dis- 
trict, bestowing upon it the appellation of New Enghmd, 
she persisted in asserting that it was hers by virtue of 
previous settlement. Meanwhile England, after sub- 
duing by force of arms the Swedish and Dutch emi. 
grants, spread her colonists over the central portions of 
die continent; beginning, as we have Just stated, at 
Nova Scotia, and ending with South Carolina. To a 
portion of Georgia, also, she asserted a right ; granting 
land to her subjects, as far as the river San Mateo In 
Florida : but Spain disputed that right with considerable 
energy ; nor was it determined till after various contests, 
in which Spain was not always unsuccessful. 

While the KngliHh thus contended for the occupstion 
of a tract of land, profitable only as a species of outwork 
by which to cover other and more fertile regions, the 
French, who, from the date of the treaty of Utrecht, 
had turned a large share of their attention to colonial 
afl^airs, were gradually maturing and bringing to per- 
fection plans much more important. With the vast 
extent of territory which lies between the borders of 
Canada and the course of the Mississippi, as low as to 
the S.Sd deprec of north latitude, the expedition, con- 
ducted in H)f)0, by Joliet and Marquette, had rendered 
them acquainted. The voyage of La Salle, though itself 
a failure, paved the way for tlic discovery of the mouths 
of the Mississippi; and in 1722, the rude beginnings 
were made of a colony at New Orleans. Nine years 
only elapsed, ere that colony rose to such importance 
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as to extend its ramifications over the fertile province 
of Louisiana. Detached settlements were next created 
along the Mississippi, and by the banks of many of its 
tributaries ; till by and by a project began to be enter, 
tained of connecting the whole with Quebec itself. 
Posts were accordingly establijBhed here and there^ along 
the St. Lawrence upwards. These soon gave to the 
Canadians a hold upon the great lakes, as a strong fort 
at Crown Point secured for them the command of lake 
Champlain ; while the sites of others were marked out, 
all of them well calculated to circumscribe and griev- 
ously annoy the frontier settlements of the £nglish. In 
a word, the French aimed at nothing less than the 
occupation of all the lands which stretch in a semi- 
circle round the Alleghany mountains, one horn of their 
gigantic crescent being formed by the embouchure of 
the Mississippi, the other by the waters of the St. 
Lawrence where they join the Atlantic. 

The war respecting the Austrian dominions, which 
began in 1744, scarcely interrupted for a moment the 
prosecution of this gigantic enterprise. If we except, 
indeed, the capture of Cape Breton, and the occupation 
of the disputed province of Acadia, the French suffered 
nothing from the hostility of their neighbours in Ame- 
rica ; while the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, by restoring 
to them the former of these conquests, placed them again 
in a position as favourable as they could desire. As 
soon, however, as the English began to migrate to the 
westward, the effects of schemes so long and patiently 
worked out were developed. Constant quarrels arose 
between the settlers from the two countries, as to their 
respective rights to land of which the poor Indians were 
the real proprietors. The English insisted that their 
occupation of the coasts of one sea entitled them to all 
the country between it and the other ; the French, on 
the contrary, declared that every rood of land beyond 
the mountains was theirs, and theirs only. Thus were 
the seeds of fresh disputes sown, at the very moment 
when all ground of dispute appeared to be taken away ; 

Y 2 
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nor did tsiy grctt while elApM ere thr^ broaght forth 
in Ample And hloody hAnreet. 

In the eAfly pArt of MRO, 600,000 •eree of Und, 
rftUAtcd in the diitrict to which the HvaI countHef eqiullj 
Uid clAim, were grAiitMl hy the Britieh pArliAment to 
the Ohio C^ompAny. No time was loet in AOtuUng eolo- 
niiitA to deer it ; but thene hAd «cArcely ehown them. 
•elveAy when they were AttAcked hy a hodj of Prtneh 
And IndiAns, And forcibly driven beck. A leeond Attempt 
waa mAde to tAke peAceAble potseMioti, which, like the 
|yrece<ling, fAiled ; indi*e<l, the French now Acted wkh 
extreme liAnihneM — killing eomc of the Adventnreni, end 
meking prieonem of otheni. It waa not AceordAnt wHh 
the tefn|)er of the Anglo-AmericAne to wit down pAtiently 
under euch iniultf : they endcAvoured to reCAUAte npos 
their neighbours, And to obtAin by violenee whAt they 
hAd fsiled to Acquire by negoiiAtion ; hut for a while 
they proved not more fortutiAte in WAr than they bs^ 
been in diplomAcy. The French hAstened to secure 
themselves by erecting a re<Ioubt on the Ohio, to whieh 
they gAve tlie nAme of Fort I>u Quesne: this they 
connected with Lake* Krie by mimnH of two intermeditte 
]U)Hin; and keeping itM ccjmtnutiicationH oj>en by the Al- 
leghany River and Frenrliman*« ('reirk with Presquile, 
tli<-y retained a perfect hold ujion the reur of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia. 

Thiiif^M were in thiM Htate, wlieti lleuietiant-gOYenior 
Dinwiildie, rouMfd by tlie (^Mnplaints of the }feople, de. 
tennined, in I7<^'^, to <l«^troy at all lisKards the French 
poMtti along the Ohio. WaMhington, at that time A msjor 
in the colonial army, wan mtni tucnmn the mountains At 
the head of fj(K) niim ; with whom, In the event of his 
renionMtrancim being difiregarded, he was instructed to 
reduce Fort l>u (juesnc. Hut Washington was not hsppy 
in this his flrHt eMsay an a commander : he was AttAcl»Ml 
At a place called Little Meadows, while mArcfiing upon 
the Cf)nfluence of the Alleghany and MonongAheU riverii 
And, After a gallant reMistance, compelled to surrender. 
As A necesiAry conse^jucnoe, the French becAme dAiJy 
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more and more insolent ; the English leu and less dia* 
poaed to aobmit to their encroachments. 

It ia unnecesaary to apeak at large of the many trifling 
affidrs which occurred, from time to time, during ths 
eighteen months succeeding this expedition. Enough 
is done when we state, that without any notice given of 
a rupture between the mother countries, the colonists of 
France and England carried on a tolorably active war 
af skirmishes ; and that they were secretly assisted by 
money and troopa sent over in detadied ships from 
Europe. The mask was, however, at length thrown aside. 
Early in the spring of 1755, the British government 
appointed general Braddock to the chief command of 
the king's forces in America ; and, putting him at the 
head of 2000 regular troops, directed him to maintain, 
aa he best might, the honour of the crown, and the 
rights of his majesty's subjects. 

With the arrival of Braddock in Virginia, which took 
I^ace in the beginning of April, war upon a great scale, 
and with all the formalities of proclamations and mani- 
festos, may be said to have commenced. Four separate 
expeditions were immediately planned against Fort Du 
Quesne, Niagara, Crown Point, and the posts on the 
Bay of Fundy ; more particularly against a redoubt called 
Beau Sejour, which the enemy had established on the 
neck of land that connects Nova Scotia with the con- 
tinent. With the exception of the last, they all failed 
c^ success : Braddock, who commanded the corps on the 
Ohio, sustained a disastrous defeat, and perished with a 
large portion of his army; Johnson, a provincial general, 
though he overthrew the enemy in the field, proved too 
weak to reduce Crown Point ; while general Shirley, who 
conducted the enterprise directed against Niagara, never 
penetrated beyond Oswego. Lieutenant-colonel Monk- 
ton alone proved equal to the charge imposed upon him, 
by compelling the enemy's garrisons in Beau Sejour, 
and the works dependent on it, to surrender. But the 
satisfaction arising out of this success was greatly over^ 
balanced by the mortification which attended the failure 

Y 3 
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of the other and more im\H)rUni operations : indeed^ the 
campaign of 1755 was felt, both at home and abroid, 
to have cast a serious slur upon the military reputation 
of England. 

£xaji|)erated hy their reverses, the English prepared 
to take the field next year with a still greater ooniber 
of troops, and more vigilant and active commioden. 
Lord Loudon arrived at New York in July, 1756, 
uiiO<"''Kc^^*l Abercrombie having preceded him shoot 
a month ; and the reinforcements which accompaided 
them swelled the total amount of disposable force now 
in America to not less than 1 6,000 men. These wen 
distributed into two corps ; one 6000, the other 10,000 
strong ; of which lord Loudon put himself at the hesd 
qf the latter, general Abercrombie of the former ; and 
they advanced, the first up the Mohawks from Albany 
towards Oswego, the last to Fort William Henry, whence 
an attempt upon the enemy's works at Crown Point was 
meditated. Again were the English baffled in their 
projects : the marquis de Montcalm, an able and enter- 
prising officer, who had succeeded baron Dukan as 
governor of Canada, anticipated general Abercrombie in 
Inn (leHignii. He pasHed lake Ontario early in August, 
reducing Oswego, with its garrison of 1400 men, and 
making liitnself master of an extensive depot of stores 
which had Invn collected there with a view to the in- 
tended siege of Niagara. As the English flotilla fell at 
the same time into the enemy's hands, it was of course 
impOHsi))le to prosecute this enterprise further; and ge- 
neral Abercrombie was, in consequence, reduced to the 
dire necessity of suspending his march and returning to 
Albany. Nor was lord Loudon more fortunate in the 
issue of his enterprise : disheartened by the bad success 
of their comrades^ and at variance among themselves 
respecting questions of local and general rank, his offi- 
cers did little to encourage a chief naturally timid ; while 
the rapid approach of winter imposed difficulties in his 
way, which he knew not how to surmount. The army 
never advanced beyond Fort William Henry, at the 
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tiead of Lake George; where^ in the middle of No« 
^ember^ it broke up and retired into quarters. 

The return of the open season^ in 1757> brought with 
It new devices and fresh hopes. It was now resolved to 
abstain from aggressive operations on the side of Canada; 
to maintain along the frontier only such a force as would 
secure forts Edward and William Henry from insult ; 
mnd to employ the remainder of the army^ under convoy 
of a powerful fleets in the reduction of the enemy's workis 
IB Cape Breton. Of that island we have already spoken 
«8 lying at the mouth of the St Lawrence. It was a 
post of the first importance^ as well to the English as to 
the French^ because it commands in a great measure the 
navigation of the river; whilst its proximity to the 
coasts of Nova Scotia rendered it ^ an exceedingly con- 
yenient station^ both as a rendezvous for troops^ and 
a place of shelter to cruisers. Twelve regular bat- 
talions^ with a body of 400 artillery^ were accordingly 
assembled at Halifox ; to meet which lord Loudon sailed 
from New York on the 20th of June; and on the 4th of 
August^ the whole force^ under convoy of sixteen sail 
of the line^ prepared to put to sea. But just as the 
difficulties of embarkation and arrangement were over- 
come^ and men's minds began to experience that stimulus 
which the anticipation of a severe but dashing service 
never fails to create^ intelligence came in that a fleet of 
eighteen sail had lately arrived from France^ and that the 
garrison was strengthened to the amount of full 3000 
r^;ular troops. Neither the general nor the admiral 
esteemed it prudent to persevere^ under such circum- 
stances^ in the enterprise. The army was immediately 
broken up. A portion of it was distributed in garrison 
at Halifax^ Annapolis, and Beau S^jour (now called Fort 
Cumberland); the remainder returned with lord Loudon 
to New York ; while the fleet set out on a very useless^ 
and, as the event proved, disastrous cruise against the 
enemy's squadron in Louisburg. 

Had the misfortunes of the English ended here, 
would have proved amply sufficient to exc the i ^« 

Y 4i 
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nation of the more sanguine members of the commtud^ 
and the regret and morti^tion of all. It soon apfwtnl| 
however, ^at a mere absence of success was not the 
only ilor cast upon the reputation of our country's trmt 
Montcalm, the able and indefatigable opponent of lord 
Loudon, no sooner became aware of his advemry's in^ 
tentions, than he made haste to take advantage of diem^ 
by advancing with all his disposable force upon Fort 
William Henry, and placing it in a state of siege. It 
was gallantly defended; but yielded at last to superior 
numbers. Montcalm took possession by capitulation on 
the 9th of August; held it till the return of lord Loudon 
to Albany on the 2dd ; and then, after rasing the foi1i« 
fications to the ground, fell back unmolested to his own 
frontier strong-holds at Crown Point and Ticonderogi. ' 

When intelligence of these events reached London, Mr. 
Pitt, who had recently been introduced into the caMoe^ 
applied the undivided powers of his great mind to remedy 
the evils arising out of them. He wrote to the govemon 
of the several provinces, assuring them of the most efficient 
support from home, and inviting them to call forth the 
strength of their respective districts in aid of the exer- 
tions about to be made by the mother.country. Lord' 
Loudon was at the same time recalled^ and the command 
of the troops already in America intrusted to general 
Abercrombie; while a new army was assembled at Ports- 
mouth, for the purpose of achieving a service of which the 
full importance had been felt ever since hostilities began. 
That service was the reduction of Cape Breton ; and upon 
it, in the capacity of brigadier under miyor-general Am- 
herst, Wolfe had the good fortune to be employed. 

On the IJjth of February, 1757, the expedition, to 
which Wolfe was attached, sailed with a light breeze from 
St. Helen's. It reached Halifax early in May, where it 
was soon afterwards joined by such a portion of the troopB 
already in the country as general Abercrombie had been 
directed to spare ; and on the 28th, general Amherst 
again put to sea, with a force which amounted to some- 
thing more than 1 1,000 soldiers of all arms. The flee^ 






;ain^ undor the orders of adnnnl 

twenty-eig^t shipe of ihe line, fiftosB Fi i pufmj 
insports and stoirediips iiiHiiww hie ; iSbt m\wk, flf 
bich came to an anchor in Gahnm Bsf ^ jnat s Ae 
ght bad dosed in, on the 2d of Jme. It wm of 
ipossible to attempt a landing in the ^bik, 

both soldiers and sailors were of ^ 
ight meet them. The 
i down in their dolhes, 

all served oot to them ; wbOe die 
ady, against the first fafaidi of dam, to 
Uant cargo on board. But the akr^ w^iA had 
me time looked lowering and darky waddeaij 
ith douds, and long ere TtnAm^ aniwcd 
!gan : it was too Tioknt by fio* to pemit any idea of a 
ading to be entertained. No boat could, indeed, pn- 
nd to face it; nay, the afaipB, ihoiii^ in 
nd-locked, strained iqion their andMrs so hea:nly, 
rious doubts were entertained as to their abihrr of 
ding; and, to the extreme mortification both of aoldias 
id seamen, the gale oontinned with imabtrd Tiok&ee 
roughout the space of eight whole dajrs. Sever^it^em, 
ough fnlly alive to the adrantages dnis afiorded to the 
lemy, neither the naral nor military eoDmanders were 

all givoi to despond. They matored tlieir pians as 
iCy best cooid, and proTided against fntore contiB- 
incies by patting matters in sndi a train that no 
istakes coidd arise; after whidi they patiently awaited 
e retom of calm weather, of die first symptoms of 
hich they stood ready to tdce advantage. 

Gabams Bay, where the British fleet now lay at an- 
lor, is an open roadstead, lying somewhat to die west- 
ard of Louisburg, the diief town or capital of the 
land of Cape Breton. The town itsdf stands npon a 
ngae of land, and was, at the period of which we are 
jw speaking, carefuDy fortified; being defended towards 
le sea with heavy batteries, and on the land side by three 
iCes of regular works. Its harbour, again, one of the 
lost magnificent in the New World, presento an entrance 
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of not more than 850 yards in widths .which is flnUl 
on one side by Goat Island, on the other by Li^dwiit 
Point ; these were both surmounted by redoubts, annri 
with cannon and mortars of the largest calibre; tg»! 
risen of 3000 regular troops, supported by 2500 
manned the entrenchments ; while fire ships of ^ litt 
at once closed up the entrance into the former, and (ft* 
ftladed with their fire the redoubu on either flank. Such 
were the obstacles which the commanders of the Bnliik 
forces found themselves, on the return of moderate la- 
ther, called upon to surmount, under all the diat 
Tantages of time gained by the enemy, and conaeqiXBt 
preparations made to receive them wherever they should 
appear. 

There is a creek or inlet in the bay, about four miki 
to the westward of the town, called Freshwater Con, 
where, after mature deliberation, it was resolved to effect 
the descent : towards it, therefore, so soon as drcom- 
stances would admit, the frigates and lighter vessdB 
moved; when the former took their staticms within 
half cannon-shot of the shore, with their broadsides 
turned so as to cover the debarkation. This occurred 
on the evening of the 7th, the wind still blowing bois- 
terously, and the surf running high ; and at daybreak, 
on the following morijing, the first division of troops 
entered their boats, under the command of brigadier- 
general Wolfe. They had not rowed ten yards from 
the ships, when a sudden glancing of arms among the 
sand-hills which they were approaching gave notice that 
they need not expect to gain the land without opposition. 
The enemy, it appeared, had anticipated this manoeuvre, 
and striven by every means in their power to counter- 
work it ; they had thrown up breastworks, run down 
field-pieces amid the hollows, and now mustered in 
considerable force to dispute the landing. Nevertheless, 
Wolfe pushed boldly forward, while the frigates, opening 
their fire, swept the beach, somewhat, it must be con- 
fessed, at random, with a shower of round shot. Not 
a gun was discharged on the side of the French till the 
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'fiotilla had arrived within range of musketry^ when all 
at once a ToUey was thrown in, of which the effect was 
undoubtedly less fatal than might have been expected. 
Wolfe would not permit a shot to be returned. Trusting 
entirely to the broadsides from the frigates, which, dashing 
the sand into the air, continued still to keep at least 
the beach open, he urged the rowers to exert their 
strength; and finally, in spite of a heavy surf, amid 
which several boats with their crews perished, he made 
good his landing, though in extreme disorder. The 
men were promptly pushed on, company by company, 
as they arrived; and a loose and desultory skirmish, as all 
such encounters must be, began. It ended in the total 
discomfiture of the French; who, abandoning their works, 
retired with the utmost precipitation within the walls of 
Lonisburg. 

Though a footing on shore was thus gained, with 
comparatively little loss, the difficulties of the enterprise 
seemed only to increase; for the wind rose again with 
great violence, and the surf became, as a matter of 
course, more and more dangerous every day. Upwards 
of 100 boats, indeed, with a large portion of their crews, 
perished while striving to surmount it; while the 
communication with the fleet seemed throughout so 
insecure, as at one moment to threaten the worst 
consequences. Neither Amherst nor Wolfe were, how- 
ever, persons to succumb under the weight of ordinary 
trials. They persevered in their efforts, encouraged by 
perceiving that every man and officer in the expedition 
partook in their enthusiasm ; nor, in truth, where such 
feelings prevail, is it going greatly too far to affirm that 
there are no obstacles which a British army may not 
hope to overcome. In a space of time too moderate for 
ordinary calculation the troops were all ashore. Guns> 
stores, ammunition, working tools, and provisions, fol- 
lowed with amazing rapidity ; and the business of the 
siege began ere the enemy had well learned to believe 
that the danger by which they had so long been threaW 
ened was become real. 
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Having insetted the pUce od the hoid nde, uAofOiA 
his trenches befbte it, general Amherst detached Wclft^ 
at the head of ^ light infantry and a body of High, 
landers, to attack the enemy's battery on lig^dwDie 
Point WoUe executed diis serrice with ^le grestest 
gallantry and skilL Daihing upon the oatposta nhoor 
before dawn, on the morning of the ISth, he drofeten 
in with sQch rapidity that die enemy acmrody had toe 
to get under arms, and were totally routed before ^ 
had completed their fonnation, widi the loaa of onlyi 
few men to the assailants. A Hke fortune attended Un 
in the assault of one or two lesser works, which dependei 
upon the Lighthouse redoubt for eiistenee. Thej 
were carried in succession afanoa^ at a rush^ and the troopi 
which oug^t to hare held them made priaonen; afler 
which the gans were turned, with terrible accuracy, boA 
upon the harbour and the town. The eflfect of ^ia fire 
was to enfilade those faces against whidi Amherst had 
determined to erect his batteries ; while the five meiMif- 
war which had been moored for the defence of the baan 
with difficulty kept their stations. 

From this date the siege was carried on with equal 
vigour and success. A furious sortie, which the enemy 
attempted on the 9th of July, scarcely retarded it for a 
moment ; while, on the l6th, an advantage was gained, 
of which the good effects were immediately felt. Wolfe 
pushed forward a body of grenadiers and Highlanders, 
who took possession of a hill in front of the main bat- 
tery of the place ; and a lodgment was efiected so near 
to the crest of the glacis, as to expose the embrasures 
and parapet to a deadly fire of musketry. On the Slst, 
one of the French ships took fire, and blew up, after 
igniting two of her consorts. This was followed by a 
boat attack on the two which remained, not less brilliant 
in design than fortunate in its execution; while the fire 
from the breaching batteries shook the ramparts to their 
foundation, and the shells spread ruin and death through 
the streets. It would have been madness, under such 
circumstances, to think of continuing the defence. The 
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^lemy surrendered on the 26th; the garrison becom. 
ing prisoners of war, and the islands both of Cape 
Breton and Prince £dward passed into possession of the 
English. 

Brilliant as his services had been in this campaign^ 
and highly honourable to him as a soldier, they must ne- 
cessarily be regarded as the exploits of a subaltern only; 
for they were executed — or to the world, at least, ap- 
peared to be executed — in obedience to the orders and 
instructions of general Amherst. The period was, how- 
ever^ approaching, when the tal^its which he was be- 
lieved to possess must of necessity be put to a severe 
trial, and an ample opportunity be afforded for the gra- 
tification of that desir^ of distinction which almost all 
his letters on military subjects evince. General Aber- 
crombie had not realised men's expectations on his pe. 
ciiliar field of American warfare. Repulsed with heavy 
loss in an imprudent attack upon Ticonderoga, he was 
at the earliest possible moment deprived of his command, 
which was conferred, greatly to the satisfaction of all 
classes in the country, upon major-general Amherst. 
Meanwhile Wolfe, having accomplished his point in the 
transatlantic drama, had returned to Europe, whither 
an engagement of the most tender kind led him ; but he 
was not destined to obtain the accomplishment of his 
wishes. The country had still need of his services; 
and the peculiar call made upon him proved such as no 
man, possessed of even less than Wolfe's chivalrous sense 
of honour, could have evaded. 

Wolfe had not long breathed the atmosphere of his 
native country, when a communication from head- 
quarters made him aware that his majesty had selected 
him as a fit person to conduct an enterprise of more 
than ordinary hazard and honour. The capture of 
Lfouisburg, by opening the great river St. Lawrence, and 
rendering facile, and, as it were, direct, the communication 
hetween England and the Canadas, had suggested to 
Mr. Pitt the idea of putting an end to the transatlantic 

r^ by the reduction of the enemy's colonial capital; 
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and the project being nibmitted to the conaiderttMitf 
coni|>etent authorities, it was declared to be nciit' 
unwiie in theory nor impracticable in operation. Aflfl 
of campaign wa», in consequence, drawn out, more 
plicated |M.Thap8 than was absolutely neceaaary, yet not, 
upon the whole, injudicious. It was determined to opcf 
the campaign of 1 7*^9 on four separate points ofittack: 
that general Amherst sliould advance from Albany, ndnor 
Ticonderoga and ('rown Point, penetrate throii|^ Uke 
Champlain, and gain the St. Lawrence from abore^tkn 
general Prideaux should resume the attack on Fort IT*- 
gara, after re-cHtablishing the |>08t at Oswego, and *> 
curing the command of lake Ontario; that g/eutd 
Stanwix should act against the chain of posts betwcei 
lake Krie and Fort ])u Qucsnc ; and^ lastly, that a 
armament from England should penetrate up the &• 
Lawrence, so as to co-oi)eratc with Amherst's in the ii- 
vcstment of Quebec. To the command of this armamcit 
Wolfe all at once found himself nominated. That he 
accepted the destination with clicerfulness, and expe- 
rience<l an honest pride in so doing, it is scarcely 
ncccHsary to Htatc ; yet arc there ample proofs in his 
correHpundcncc, tliut, had he been left to the exercise of 
a choice jicrfectly unfettered, he would have preferred, 
juHt at this moment, a brief trial at least of domestic 
quiet, 'i'he fact in, that he waH tenderly attached to 
MiHH Lowther, afterwanlH ducheKH of liolton, by whom 
his paHHion wan ri'turiied ; and the sudden order to head 
the army about to be employed against Quebec alone 
interfered to prevent their union. 

So early oh the middle of February, the armament 
dcHtined for tliiH important Kcrvice quitted the shores of 
England. It conHiHted of twenty-two Hhips of the line 
und twenty.one frigatCH, under the immediate orders of 
admiral Saunders ; in which, &» well as in a fleet of 
traiiHportH and HtorcKliips, about 7^00 men of all arms 
were embarked; and, on the S^lHt of April, the whole 
came to off LouiHburg, tlie point of rendezvous in case 
of disaHter, and the base, if we may so speak, of future 
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operations. But the bariioBr wis still so mndi Uodoed 
up by ioe^ that the Tesseis eoold not enter; and the 
admiral bore up, in copfquifnce, for Halilax. Here 
delays occurred^ wfaidi kUkdered Wotfe finom commenciiig 
his progress up the Sc Lawrence till the first days o£ 
June were pas s ed ; and the end of the month was at 
hand ere the ships cast anchor off the Isle of Orleans. 
Of that entrepot between the threatened city and Louis- 
burg^ immediate possession was taken; and, the land 
being fertile and in a hi^ state of coltiTatkm^ both 
seamen and scrfdiers dedred great benefit finom the si^ 
plies which it affijided. 

Quebec^ the c^tal of the Frendi settlements in 
America^ is situated on the northern bank of the St. 
Lawrence^ at the distance of something more than 120 
leagues from the sea. It eoosists of what are called the 
upper and lower towns; — the former built upon the 
summit of a steep rock ; the latter on a strand at the 
base of that rock^ just where the waters of the St. 
Lawrence and St. Charies meet; — and it can boast of a 
harbour more commodious and more secure than any 
other in the known world. This is formed partly by the 
Isle of Orleans^ whidi intersects the y(dume of waters in 
its upward flood ; partly by the projecting headlands of 
Point Levi and Cape r^amond ; while the stream itsdf^ 
which^ during a course of 320 miles from the Atlantic^ 
measures no where less than fiye leagues across^ narrows 
as it approaches the town^ so as to present a surface of 
scarcely one mile in width. Behind the town^ again, — 
that is^ facing inland towards the great lakes, — lie a range 
of hills^ rugged in their acclivities and diversified in their 
scenery : these are called the Heists of Abraham ; and 
they place the traveller who has surmounted them on a 
level with the loftiest ridge, across which the works of 
the upper town are drawn. 

At the period of which we are now speaking, the 
marquis de Montcalm, over whose energies old age threw 
no damp, occupied Quebec and the districts immediately 
contiguous, with an army of 10,000 or 12,000 men : 
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of these, 5000 were regular troops; the remainder, mflUil 
and Indians,-* not perhaps equal, for soine •ervi«i,fe| 
their more seasoned comrades, hut still far from (!» 
picable, more especially in desultory warfare. Ami' 
cipating the enterprise which now began to defeUpe 
itself, lie had formed his plan of campaign with tbagt^ 
Judgment and skill. While he contented himidf with 
observing general Amherst, and throwing as roaoj im« 
pediments in the way of his advance as 3000 or 4000 
men could create, he drew togetlier the mass of his smy 
in tlic capital, and distributed it so as to render a; 
attempt at an investment, either from the one side orthi 
other, in the highest <Iegrcc |>erilou8, not to say in- 
practicable. Not satisfied with putting the city itsdf in 
the best state of defence, he threw up a scries of en- 
trenchments on the west ; which, extending over a spiee 
of eight miles, formc<l a long yet defensible line between 
the outworks attached to the place and the Montmorencj 
Iliver. By this means he obviated all danger of a land- 
ing below the town, except at a point beset with difi- 
cultics the most gigantic, where the invaders would find 
thonriHelve^ opposed, on the cdgCH of the two deep aiid 
rapid Htrcams, crc they could Ruccec<l in drawing a 
parallel against the city itself. Nor, though the anti- 
cipation of risk on the other side was by many degrees 
less vivid than here, did he show himself careleu in 
providing against the attempts of an enterprising ad- 
versary : Montreal was occupied in force; while a corps 
of 2000 men, encam])cd about twenty miles aboveQuebec, 
between the Jaques (^artier Iliver and Point aux Trembles, 
stood ready to take in reverse any force which might 
effect a debarkation in that direction. Such were the 
dispositions of Montcalm ; liable to some objections, 
doubtless, inasmuch as they imposed upon him the nc- 
cessity of acting on a stage too extensive for his means ; 
yet exhibiting, on the whole, marks of great judgment, 
and presenting a very fomiiflable front to the chief who 
was now called upon to derange them. 

The arrival of the British fleet in the mouth of the 
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St. Lawrence was no sooner communicated to Mont- 
calm, than, leaving a sufficient garrison in Quebec, be 
inarched witb all bis disposable force, and took up 
a position at Beau Point, between the St. Charles and 
the Montmorency. The latt^ he was content, for » 
wjule, to observe with his outposts merely, covering 
Ibem, bowever, with a redoubt and breastworks; but 
^e debarkation of the English on lie Orleans produced 
an anticipation of attack from below, and he moved 
onwards, so as to present a strong front even there. 
Meanwhile Wolfe, after distributing his little army into 
three brigades, under generals Murray, Townsbend, and 
Monkton, bent his whole attention to the details of the 
arduous service in which he had embarked. He saw at 
once that obstacles of no common nature opposed him, 
and that his means of overcoming these were both 
limited and hard of application; nevertheless, he felt 
also, that to weigh the chances now with too scrupulous 
a hand would serve no good purpose, and he lost as 
little time as it was possible to lose in speculation. Having 
made up his fnind, as most men in his circumstances 
would perhaps have done, to attempt a landing below 
the town, he commenced operations by seizing Point 
Levi, of which we have aheady spoken as contributing, 
with the headlands of lie Orleans, to form the outer 
faces of the roadstead. General Monkton, who at the 
head of his brigade undertook this enterprise, acoom. 
plished it without the smallest difficulty. He drove a 
hody of the enemy from the position; threw up a battery 
of cannon and mortars close to the river; repelled an 
attempt made a few nights afterwards to surprise him ; 
and opened such a fire, both upon the upper and lower 
town, as produced considerable effect among the in- 
habitants. This done, and a portion of the lie Orleans 
being fortified as an hospital for the sick and wounded^ 
and a depot where the stores might be lodged in safety, 
Wolfe crossed the channel in the night of the 9th of 
July, and gaining the left bank of the St. Lawrence 

YOL. U. Z 



tridMNil mokttatiotty todc up hii gRNmd in fnmtmi 
Ibe enemy. - b 

The river which now divided the Frendi horn tt 
Bn^idi armiei nuu with a swift and hemSkmgcnad^ 
•ometimet throng^ deep nvinee, eometimei tkmg M 
boMom of Talleyi, and oceaaonallj, as it afpmdm lU 
8t» Lawieneey over two or duee ledg^ d eonddnMl 
Mtnde. lu hanks aie on both aides hillj> dMi^ IN 
Ae eastwaad more so than on the west; at lesit^hat 
are points here end there in the former direction wUflh 
oondderably overtop the most loftj of the ridges M 
crown the western . Thoof^ nnifiiittly dii| 

moreover, shove 1 except where a ktd tkm 

three miles up the ooonay occurs, it is pissaMc hdN( 
bodi fior men and hones, aa often aa die tide rca^nfei 
■to half ehb; whilst its margin dianoea to be bars mi 
levd ezaody wliere, in a ndlitsrj point of view, nnM 
and miderwood would prove most pecoliaily dtaaislil 
It waa here;, with his left resting upon tiie St. LawraHl 
and his right seenred by a bdbd hill, that Wolfe oifc 
Uished his little army ; while the boata continued dq 
and night busily to convey to the shore such artillery mi 
stores as the projected operations seemed to require. 

The landing took place, as we have already ststed 
during the night of July the 9th. On the foOowiiij 
morning working parties were sent out for the purpose o 
fdling trees, with which the men might hut thenncivei 
They were furiously attacked by a body of Indiana, wfa 
drove them in with loss : nor was their retreat effectoaU 
covered by the piquets^ who turned out to support thei 
till after a long and doubtful skirmish. A like evoitbeft 
a few days afterwards, when a reconnoissance was pushf 
up the course of the stream ; and attempts were naade 1 
establish a post upon the ford, of which we have spofa 
in the preceding paragraph. Twice the savages a 
turned to attack the party thus employed ; an 
though dispersed, at last they succeeded in carrying < 
several prisoners, on whom they inflicted, according'' 
custom, the most horrid barbarities. Nor waa it at d 
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ds of the red men akiie dial the stragglers from die 
tish lines suffered the most rerdtiiig treatment. The 
ladians, scarcdy m<Mre dYiEsed than the Indians 
)m they had supplanted, made war not only widi 
musket and the sword, hut witib the scalping knife : 
3ed^ it was only by laying a Tillage or two in adies^ 

inflicting summary justice on the most guilty of 
jr inhabitants^ diat Wolfe succeeded in putting a 
> to atrocities against whidi he had remonstrated in 
1. 

Though fortune had now so far faToured him, and 
troops were all ashorei, and thou^ the possession of 
Orleans and the headland at Point Le?i laid opea 
him the navigation of the river^ Wolfe so(m dis. 
ered that the real difficulties of his enterprise were 

b^inning. The larger yessds^ by reason of their 
aght^ could not approach the enemy s works^ so as 
nolest them in any serious d^ree ; and against an 
ance by land were opposed two deep riyers^ a suc- 
ion of fortified positions, and a country in itself 
^ularly defensible. Even the first movement to the 
It could not be made without incurring immi- 
t hazard of destruction : and as to penetrating be- 
d the line of the Montmorency, idl the reports of 
spies united in assuring him that the ihing was im- 
cticable. Neither implicitly crediting nor absolutely 
)elieving these rumours, Wolfe so far acted upon 
m, as to turn his thoughts seriously to the consider- 
n of a new plan of campaign. He embarked on 
rd of a sloop of war, and causing a petty squadron 
ransports, filled with troops, to follow, shot, on the 
h of July, beyond the town ; only to discover that, 
ve not less than below, die enemy were every where 
the alert He bdield a high and predpitous. bank 
[lis right hand, guarded at every accessible spot, fur. 
led widi cannon and mortars, and occupied by bodies 
troops, in the face of whom any attempt at disem* 
kation must prove as desperate as would be the con* 
on of the fleet, exposed at andior to the fire of die 
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artillery. The idem of ihiftiog his gromid, wfaidi ll^ 
had hoped to realiae, was therefore lor the preMotabM. 
doned ; and he returned, full of TezatiOD and anxieljia' 
hii people on the left margin of the Montmorency. 1^ 

Had Wolfe*! genius been cast in a mott comnn. 
noold, — had he been lets chivalrous, or \m entM . 
prifing than he was, he would hare abandoned, undf I 
such circumstances, all thoughts of a peraaveranee Itl? 
active hostilities. Fair and legitimate gxoimdsy iiKns*|| 
over, were not wanting on which to justify, both to I 
himself and others, this line of conduct. He wsi told, I * 
before he quitted England, that his waa only a loW- y 
diary expedition ; ihtX to genersl Amherat'a corps ^ l! 
•government mainly looked for exploits affiwting Ae r 
issues of the war ; and that, though he waa expeddi I 
to dear die way to the undertaking, by gaining a kiU I 
on die country round, the reduction of Quebec itdf I 
was looked for as the result of a junction between him- 1 
self and the commander-in-chief. If, therefore, he had I 
given up as impracticable die idea of an adyance fbr I 
die present, and contented himsdf with holding hit I 
ground till Amherst should arrive, no offence against ^ 
either the letter or spirit of his instructions could ha^ 
been laid to his charge. But Wolfe's genius was not 
cast in a common mould. He knew that the eyes of the 
world were upon him : he remembered the lofty expect- 
ations which his conduct as a subordinate had taught his 
comrades and superiors to form of his military talents; 
and he determined either to verify their expectations, by | 
surmoundng the difficulties by which he was beset, or 
to perish in the attempt. It was a resolution worthy of 
one of Plutarch's heroes; and it received in due time 
its merited accomplishment. 

In order to distract the enemy's attention hj 
alarming them in their rear, colonel Carleton, an active 
and inteUigent officer, was commanded to proceed up the 
St. Lawrence, in a light squadron, which had a body of 
chosen infantry on board. With these he received in- 
structions to attempt a landing somewhere in the vid" 
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|t7 of Point de Tremble^ where the general had been 
iyen to understand that copious magazines were formed, 
Qd where^ as a large number of the inhabitants had 
iken refuge from the dangers which threatened Quebec, 
; was probable that important papers might be found. 
!arleton executed his instructions with equal alacrity 
od good fortune. Though opposed by a body of 
adians and militiamen, he gained the beach, scram- 
!jed up the steep face of the clifis, and made himself 
laster of the position ; but finding neither magazines 
:>r papers, retired again to his ships, carrying with him 
few prisoners, and all his wounded. The same even- 
ig he rejoined Wolfe at the position on the Montmo- 
;ncy ; and lent his aid in maturing a plan which the 
pneral had for some days past carefully considered. 
On the extreme right of the enemy's position, that 
to say, close to the junction of the rivers, stood a 
»dpubt, considerably detached from the rest of their 
orks, yet so placed as to afford an admirable point of 
sconnoissance. Wolfe determined, if possible, to make 
imself master of it ; partly with the hope that the 
aemy, in their eagerness to save it, would bring on a 
eneral action ; partly with the design, in case this an- 
cipation should fail, of turning it to the best account 
rhich circumstances would allow. With this view^ he 
revailed upon the admiral to arm a transport of shallow 
urden; which, when the fitting moment came, might be 
iin close in shore, and keep the batteries silent by her 
iiperior wei^t of fire. A small frigate was directed to 
ike her station at the same time in mid-channel ; so as 
> command a battery which Montcalm had thrown up 
>r the defence of the ford ahready alluded to> under the . 
lUs of the Montmorency ; while the grenadiers of the 
rhole army, with the greater portion of general Monk- 
m's brigade, were told off for a descent from the 
eet's boats, in rear of the post threatened. These 
everal dispositions were to be made just before the 
bb tide should fall so low as to enable the brigades of 
f array and Towndbend to traverse the stream ; and the 
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ttuck WM to Ukf pUee In the tflimomi of the %m\ 
both the land and water columni tncrrlng on al the 
inonirnt* 

We •Tt not informed an to the know)edf(« obtatatil 
by Montcalm touching the danger with which he «« 
thrcatene<l ; neither doe* It appear that he took aay ei*' 
traordinary precautlonii to provide againat It. Tki if 
tlUaof hoata, on the contrary, aanemhled without exditof 
the Rmalleiit iieemlng ahirm, at an early hoar \n th«4f 
named for the attack ; and the grenadlera^ wHh Tofw 
hend'a hrlgMle, arrange<l themaeltea on board with p^ 
ttd coolneaa and prediiion. Meanwhile the frigate nA 
tranaport^ in the latter of irhich Wolfe took hia paiM^ 
weighed anchor ; and drifting with the atremrii the «ii 
oppoilte to the ford, the other abreaat of tbo battery, 
Immediately opened their fire. While thia waa goiflg 
on, the genera] reconnoitred more acearately than lie 
had hitherto been enabled to do, both the etrength ui 
the local poirftion of the point of attack. He aaw ^ 
t)ie redoubt, though eaay of conqueat, could not be mail' 
tained without lofm, inafimuch an the Are frfrm the nhipi 
afforded to it no protection ; and he >)ctamc aware aluo, 
that its reducti(m, iinlefw followed up by ftome more de- 
clRirc conrjucMt, could Kcarcely better hia condition la 
any material degree. Neverthelewi, obwerying, or fancy- 
ing that he ol>fierved, nome confuwon among theenemy'i 
columnK, and aware that nothing waa to be gained on 
his part by delay, he gave the Kignal to ailvance so soon 
as the enlarging mud-hanks along the shore gave evi< 
denoe that the waters ha<l subsided to a convenient 
degree of shallowness. In a moment the flotilla, which 
ha«l long wavere<l In anticipation, pushed forward ; while 
the regiments under Murray and Townshend, forming 
in columns of grand divisions, stoo<l with muaketi 
ahouldered, and in profound silence, waiting for the 
order to push on. 

The enemy, who had slackened their fire dnring the 
List half hour, no sooner got the boats within range, 
than they opened upon them with increaaed fury, and 
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le effect: a few^ though only a few^ were sunk; while 
remainder pressed forward^ the sailors encouraging 
another at the oar^ and the soldiers shouting from 
e to time^ as it were in defiance of the fate which 
?atened them. Already were they within 200 yards 
the beach^ when a ledge of rocks^ which by some 
iccountable oversight had not previously been noticed^ 
sented itself all at once to impede their farther pro- 
gs. Wolfe threw himself immediately into a man- 
(var s cutter, and^ followed by a flat-bottomed boat, 
'ed along this ledge, under a murderous shower of 
pe, till he descried a channel through which they 
;ht pass. They followed their daring leader in ex- 
ent order ; and still in some degree covered by the 
adsides of the frigate and transport, each, as it gained 
strand, disembarked its gallant cargo, 
ilnergetic as the proceedings of the general had been, 
. ably seconded as they were both by seamen and 
liers, a good deal of time was lost, and some con- 
on occasioned, by the interruption which the ledge 
rocks presented. The men, moreover, became exas- 
sited, by witnessing the loss of many of their com- 
es ; while an over-anxiety to close with the assailants 
duced its customary effects, — a reckless, daring, but 
r^ulated valour. The grenadiers, in particular, no 
aer touched the soil, than, setting all the commands 
entreaties of the officers at defiance, they rushed 
¥ard, but in total disorder, upon the redoubt ; 
they were, as might be expected, cut down by 
idreds, without producing the smallest impression. 
»lfe beheld the error, without possessing any power to 
ify, though he made haste in some degree to alle- 
e it He formed Monkton's brigade on the beach, as 
tload after boat load arrived, and gave the preconcerted 
ud for Murray and Townshend to advance ; which 
i obeyed with great promptitude, and more than the 
ree of steadiness which usually attends a rapid march 
r a narrow ford. Nevertheless the decisive moment 
lost; the enemy evacuated the redoubt^ it is troe^ 
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md M biek vpon thdr Uims, wfatfe ihtj ttoil 
tofteelvt Um duvge of the Englith m toon Mill 
bt given; whUe, by an inoeeetat and murdenmi 
of eannon ami nniiket bellt, thejr biudorad tliel 
fpviuMllen from attiliilng to any Horm or oooiii 
WoUb was eventually eompeUed to cider the ifta 
thii corpe, which at last attained to aoooMtfalflg Hh 
ilatenoy In tear of M<mkton't brigade. 

Night was now tuft dodng In, with aynploaM 
eonlng itonn; and the tide, which had some that li 
thfcatnied to cat off all communleation between dM 
and the other aide of the Montmorency. Had it 
worth the general's while to persevere in his or 
plan* the latter droumstance would have in no d 
aflbcted him ; because his force Was well togetbir; 
there was little probability of their standing in w 
any thing whidi they poessosed not ahready, dmii 
interval whidi must ebpse between the flow m 
ebb of the waters. Wotfe, however, had seen a 
to convince him, that the sdieme of forcing hit i 
sary upon the St. Charles, even if tccomplidied, 
tend in no degree to ftcilittte the conquest of Qv 
fbr Montcalm's present position was one of prod 
strength. He occupied an entrenched camp on the 
mit of a steep hill, intersected here and there by i 
and gullies of portentous depth ; while his retre 
at once secure and easy whenever he should Ju 
expedient to evacuate one line for another still 
fbrmidable. Under these drcumiunces, Wolfe re 
to abandon his undertaking. Murray and Towr 
were directed to recross the river, while the rem 
of the grenadiers, and Monkton's corps, returned 
boats, and made the best of their way, with dimii 
numbers, to the fleet. 

We cannot pretend to describe the feelings of 
when, the excitement of action having subsided, he 
to reflect on the issue of this his first essay as an 
j^sndent commander, as well as on the aggravated 
•oltles whi^ beset him. His own sound military 
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lileiit told him^ that in acting from the Montmorency 
at all he had committed a serious error ; while the ar- 
langements made for the operation itself^ would not^ he 
-was well aware^ reflect much credit on those who directed 
diem. In the first place^ how was it to be explained 
that an obstacle so serious as a ledge of rocks in the 
diannel through which troops were to pass should have 
been overlooked ? The rocks were bare when the boats 
approached them ; they were equally so at every half 
tide ; yet had a debarkation been attempted in open 
day, without so much as a pilot cutter to lead acquainted 
with the steerage. It was a heavy charge both upon 
die naval and military authorities^ that die beach had 
not been carefully examined ere the lives of the troops 
irere placed in jeopardy. In the next place^ a moment's 
oonsideration would serve to convince all persons cog- 
nisant of such matters^ that the leading attack ought to 
have been from the ford. The advance of the land 
odumn was even better covered by the fire frt)m the 
armed vessels than that of the muskito fleet ; and had 
the case been otherwise^ no comparison can be drawn 
between the pliability of soldiers in a ford^ however 
narrow^ and the absolute helplessness of men cooped up 
in open boats. Nor was this all : it might be said^ by 
sach as knew not the full extent of his embarrassments^ 
that Wolfe had abandoned his attempt with a precipi- 
tancy for which no excuse could be urged. It is true 
that his grenadiers had suffered^ and that delays in 
bringing the rest of the army forward had occurred ; 
yet were even the grenadiers far from disheartened^ while 
neither Murray's nor Townshend's corps had fired a 
riiot Wolfe ruminated on these points with a degree 
of intensity and bitterness which proved too much for 
a frame not naturally robust: a violent fever seized him^ 
and during some weeks hostile proceedings were in some 
measure suspended^ while he lay in a state of great suf« 
fering^ and very considerable danger,. 

Wolfe's health was as yet but imperfectly restorady 
when he summoned his principal officers to a^ oouMl^ 
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perfect safety^ while the fleets which accompanied them^ 
would alone be exposed to the enem j 8 fire. It was on the 
11th of September that these changes of disposition took 
place ; and on the following morning the general's plan 
began to develope itself. While a few of the heavier 
ahipe of the line remained at anchor off Bean Pointy the 
nemainder^ with all the frigates^ suddenly hoisted safl ; 
and^ fivonred bj a breeze on their quarter^ and a strong 
tide, passed Qoebec under a cannonade from all its 
batteries. Simultaneously with this manoeuvre the land 
oirfamn began its progress ; which was not arrested till 
diey had accomplished a space of about three leagues 
up the river ; where^ far beyond the reach and even 
observation of the enemy^ they found the fleet riding at 
angle anchor. The particular point which Wolfe had 
fldected^ as affording some chance of success in his next 
desperate measure^ lay within a mile and a half of the 
town. His present march was therefore accomplished 
with the single design of deceiving; and evening no 
aooner began to set in^ bringing with it a change in the 
coarse of the tide, than he turned his feint to its true 
account In an incredibly short space of time, there 
covered the surface of the St. Lawrence a multitude of 
boats, which the admiral had secretly prepared and 
conveyed to this place of muster. That done, he hung 
oat the signal for sailing, and, leaving the soldiers to 
their own guidance and that of the trusty crews ap« 
pmnted to serve with them, he once more bore proudly 
down the channeL Long before midnight the thunder 
of his guns was heard, as he cannonaded, at long shot, 
the enemy's entrenchments below the St. Charles ; thus 
at once assuring the troops that his voyage had been 
attended with no disaster, and exciting in the minds of 
Montcalm and his foUowers the expectation of a re- 
newed attack* 

The fleet was already far advanced on its downward 
passage, and the last gliinmerings of twilight were de- 
parting, when the troops began, in profound silence and 
perfect order, to take their places in the boats. Two 
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houn raflSced to tee them all arranged ; when, on a gifoi 
dgnal, the flotilla pushed off, and the whole glided, like 
A huge flock of water-fowl, down the current. Not t 
word wai ipoken from the van to the rear of this brave, 
but frail armada. The loldiert lat erect and motionlees; 
the lailora icarcely dipped their oara in the water, m 
fearful were they lest the splashing might attract the 
notice of the enemy who lined the shore at narrow io- 
terrala; while the general watched with an attentive 
eye, each headland and promontory as he neared it, in 
oWier to avoid the obvious hasard of passing the cove 
where he designed to disembark. There is a trivial di- 
versity in the accounts of thoie who detail this gallant 
exploit at length : some asserting that he did pass the 
point, and afterwardi moved up to it ; others that, widi 
extraordinary precision, hit boat, which led the cdumn, 
came to land as if impelled by an act of volition : bat 
however this may be, it is certain that the debarkation 
was effbcted, without discovery or interruption^ a little 
before midnight on the 12th of September. It was 
a hazardous and brilliant enterprise ; of which the full 
merits can only be made apparent, by giving a short de- 
scription of the spot where it was achieved. 

Wolfe's Cove, as the sort of bay or inlet immortalised 
by the landing of the British army has been called, ii 
formed by the projection of two small promontories, 
which incline towards each other at their extreme points, 
so as to form almost a basin for the water which washes 
their base. A space of level beach lies at die bottom of 
this petty gulf, scarcely wide enough to allow the 
formation of a single brigade ; while above, the bank 
rises perpendicularly, to the height of 250 feet. In the 
face of the precipice there is, however, a winding path, 
with rocks and woods overhanging, narrow, but not on 
the whole difficult of passage ; inasmuch as it will per- 
mit four men accoutred to go abreast, and is constandy 
traversed by the clumsy cars of the country. It leads 
to the summit of the bank, after attaining which, the 
traveller finds himself on a plain, formed by one of 
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those extensive table lands which give their peculiar 
character to the Heights of Abraham. Such was the 
predicament into which Wolfe found himself thrown ; 
when^ a voyage of extraordinary peril accomplished^ 
his troops first touched the soil, with stealthy tread^ on 
the enemy's side of the St. Lawrence. 

It had not escaped the observation of the general^ when 
reconnoitring this particular pass^ that it was defended 
by a redoubt^ a battery of four guns, and a strong piquet 
of infantry. Had the persons composing that guard 
exercised common vigilance, it seems next to impossible 
that a landing could have been effected ; or if it had^ 
a very moderate display of resolution would have sufficed 
to hold the brow of the cliff* against any numerical su- 
periority. Happily for the English, however, vigilance 
was not among the military qualities to which their 
present opponents could lay claim. Not a cry was 
heard, nor a shot fired, while the advance mustered upon 
the beach^ and under the guidance of colonel Howe, 
b^an to ascend, as they best could, the face of the 
bank. The leading files, indeed, were already dose 
upon his station, ere the French sentinel challenged; 
but it was then too late. With a hearty cheer the men 
rushed forward ; they received, but paused not to return 
a single irregular volley ; and then springing upon the 
high ground, closed with their bayonets upon the de- 
voted guards. The latter fied in extreme dismay, 
abandoning both the redoubt and the artillery ; of 
which colonel Howe immediately, and with great judg- 
ment, took possession. 

Having thus secured his hold upon a new theatre of 
operations, Wolfe lost not a moment in turning it to 
account. As rapidly as the boats could discharge their 
cargoes, the men hurried forward ; insomuch that, long 
before dawn, the wholy army was assembled on the ] 
plain which immediately overlooks 1 cove. Jb^ 
here, however, their indefatigable oo lan tHOm 
them no leisure to rest. Leaving two 
rear guaid^ to maintain the redoubt^ and cuvei 
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ing of itoret tgtinit the attempti of ttrtgglen^ he ad« 
Tanced, without delay, in the direction of Qaebec ; and 
halted only when he had attained a conv. _jent poiitioD 
within three quartere of a mile from the place. There 
the men lay with arms in their hands, in nudiness 
to act on die first alarm ; while a chain of Tidettes 
oorered hoth their front and left, their rig^ Veiiniig 
iqxm the ahrupt face of the precipice. 

While Wolfe wai thus maturing and carrying into 
effect one of the hardiest enterprises in military history, 
Montcalm, his able and vigilant adversary, was, by the 
skilful dispontions of the fleet, kept anxious and un- 
easy at Beau Point. The splash of oars was heard in 
Tarious directions, hut particularly about the mouth of 
tiM Montmorency and above it; the lighter veisds 
ibiiied their stations so as to approach the shore; and an 
incessant cannonade ploughed up the beach, apparently 
with the view of clearing a space for the debarkation of 
troops. This went on throughout the whole of the 
night, the general every moment expecting that some 
desperate efibrt would be made to storm his lines ; when, 
just as the sky began to redden, his delusion was at once 
and painfully dispelled. A horseman from the town 
came in at full speed, with intelligence that the English 
were landed. He was followed soon afterwards by 
certain fugitives from the spot where the debarkation 
actually took place ; and the French camp became, ere 
long, a scene of indescribable commotion, not unmixed 
with dread. In the latter feeling, Montcalm himself 
never for an instant partook. lie gave his orders coolly 
and deliberately ; and within the space of half an hour 
the whole army was in full march across the St. Charles 
River, towards the Heights of Abraham. 

It is not our province to speak either in praise or 
otherwise of the many and brilliant services performed 
by the marquis of Montcalm. Every reader of history 
must be aware, that, among all the able persons appointed 
by the French government to preside over the destinies 
of their transatlantic possessions, Montcalm stands pre- 
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eminent for hit talent and aeal ; that he supported the 
llonour of the mother-country during a period of un- 
exampled diffiodties ; while, at the *8ame time, he ad- 
Tino^ the interests of the colonies, and conciliated their 
aflfoctiont, without in any degree lowering the dignity of 
the office which he held : even the arduous and dispi- 
riting eampaign in which he was now engaged had 
hitherto been admirably conducted ; for, if we except the 
solitary error into which he fell by detaching a corps too 
far to his rear, and, perhaps, the mistake, for it deserves 
no harsher term, of seeking to defend the Montmorency, 
all hit dispositions would seem to have been made 
with equal skill and foresight. He was now about to 
CQmmit a grievous and fatal error: forgetful of the 
policy which had hitherto guided him, that of defensive 
warfare, he put his columns in motion for the avowed 
purpose of bringing the £nglish to battle ; thus playing 
the game .which his adversary wished him to play, and 
had long and ardently striven to bring about. 

It might be about eleven o'clock in the forenoon of 
September ISth, when a cloud of Indian and Canadian 
sharp-shooters began to emerge from beneath a woody 
ridge that overhangs the valley of the St. Charles. They 
spread themselves dexterously through the thickets and 
copses, and opened a sharp skirmishing fire upon the 
piquets ; thus warning Wolfe and his companions that 
the opportunity for which they had hitherto panted in 
vain was at length about to be afforded. No time was 
lost in making the proper arrangements to meet the 
attack with which they were threatened. The infantry, 
which consisted of ten battalions, including one of 
Highlanders, one of rangers, and a body of Louisbourg 
grenadiers, was drawn up in two lines, immediately in 
front of the spot where they had previously bivouacked. 
In the first line were placed all except a single battalion, 
the provincials holding the right, the regular troops the 
left ; the light companies, in skirmishing order, covered 
the front; and the 47th regiment, broken up into grand 
divisions^ acted here and there as a reserve. With 
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ri'«|NTt limrlillrty.ii^iiiii.iinonljr our |iirrrliii«l br yet hen 
Imiilrit, it wiTf «ii|irrfltifMiii In nlliiilr to it tt all ; whik 
iif iiifiiiiitnl turn, llirir wrir imt. hicliiiliiig tlir fpmrrili 
AHfl Btiiir.fiHirrr«, Ini |irni4*iit with tlir whoir Army. 
Hiirli waa llir iinirr in wliirli Wolfr hIimmI in rrcHtr tlw 
Attiirk, which wnH not iilnw in ilrvrlopiiig ittrtf, and 
which, ill point of arriiiigi'iiirni and vif(fitir, proved nnt 
unworthy of thr rr|iiita(ion wliirli thr inari|iiia da Mont- 
ralni hnd prrvifitmly rariinl. 

U'r havp nlliidnl to (hr arrival of mraamfteili at the 
hrail-i|iiAiti'ra of (hr Krrncli grnrral, anil to Uic rno- 
hitioii whlrh (hr iiitrlligriirr rnnvrynl inducml him te 
rorni : it in only nrrrMnry (o ailil, that, )iwiiiinK the !^. 
t-harlrii on a hriil^ of Umdi. and iravrraing the viltry 
liryoiifl, hr Irt't thr city of (jiirlM*«i on thu right, and 
rrarhdl (hr llrightn of Ahrahani lirforr anjr of Ilia suK> 
ordiiialra iM^rjinir nwarr of (hr nattiit* of ilir arrvior on 
which (hry wrrr alMnit to lir rniphiynl. Ilia diaponilionii 
for a hntdr, in which hr ought nrrrr to have mgageil, ' 
wrrr a« jndicioiin and ahlr an could lir : thniwitig a miiM 
of tiraillriirii iN^forr him, he nigagnl the light troo|Hi of 
thr Kn^liiih. whom hr drove hark with precipitation 
upon thr line ; nnd (hrii, ptiNliing forward a heavy 
coluiiiii (dwiirdu IiIn own rip.lil. compelled Wolfe to 
whrrl hiirk (lirrr hntliilioiiH. hh it in cnllnl, rn iMttrnrr. 
Thifl ilmir, hr Kilnitly withdrew hiH people hy the rctkr, 
under ciivrr of ilir nkiruiiiiherH. whom lie largely re. 
inlorcrd : nnd, foiinjn^ line to (he lef(, came down with 
greiit iinpe(unRity upon (he irregulnrn of WoUe'ii army ' 
whirh iMTiipied hin ri^ht. lint Monleahn. if he cal* 
ciilnled (III the iiicMicnry of lliin force. miit(ook the people 
with wIhiiii hr Imd to deal : they nohly did tlicir duty ; 
nor could nil thr cflbrlH of the enemy, though made with 
a eoiirHp,r inily cliiviilromi, produce tho alighti*at effect 
upini their onlrr or HrtnncM. 

It ImN Inmii RtatiMl tliul the Krench mankrd all their 
forniHtioiiR. nnd cmicenlrd their grand Advance under the 
galling fire of h nuiiieroiin hndy of Rkirmiithera. Ilefon 
thcRe thr light infantry of the Hritiiih army aooii gaVf 

< 
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Wf, and cune in upun uior supporten with sudi h«ste, 
to create aomething like a feeling of dismaj among 
e tioopa atatkmed in the rear. WiASe saw this^ and 
■lened to obriate the eril oonaeqnenoes likdy to accrue 
om it: he rode along the line; enco um ged them to 
md firm ; assured them that the light infantry only 
lejed dieir instructions; and exhorted them not to 
tarn a diot till the enemy should have arrived within 
rty ynds of the muxxles of their pieces. The efiect 
' this proceeding was dectrical: raising a shout^ the 
en hdid their ground with muskets shouldered, as if 
1 pwade, while the French continued to press onwards^ 
nowing in an incessant but irregular fire, which oc- 
Moned a severe loss to the troops opposed to it. 
at they had no sooner come within forty yards of 
le British line, than the state of afl&irs underwent a 
likii^ and instantaneous diange : a volley passed from 
fjat to left, of which the effects were for a moment 
nnotioed, l^ reason of the dense smoke which followed 
le discharge, but which, so soon as the breeze had 
ispersed this covering, was seen to have taken e^ct in 
dq^ree hardly parallded in modem warfare. Huge gaps 
ppeared in the enemy's line : the ground in the rear 
raa crowded with persons withdrawing from the combat; 
nd even such as had neither themselves received a 
round, nor were employed in conveying their wounded 
omradew to a place of ssiety, wavered and stood still, like 
sen irresolute. Wolfe saw how matters were going, and 
laatened to improve the effect produced : he was in the 
£t of cheering his men to a charge, when a musket ball 
track him in the wrist, and hurt him severely ; he tied 
lis handkerchief about the wound, and again pressed 
brward, when a second ball took e^ct in his beUy. 
Sven now he exhiMted no symptoms of pain, but con. 
inoed with die utmost coolness to issue his orders; 
vfaen a third shot pierced his breast, and he fell to the 
pmmd. He was immediately conveyed to the rear, 
iHiere aU the medical assistance that could be procured 
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haitmed to exert its akill in a rain effort to ar 
coarw of nature. 

If the reader has never heheld West's splendid 
of the Death of Wolfe, we advise him not ta oi 
first opportunity of examining it. He wifl tfai 
how the hero lay amid a group of officers and atte 
oontcioua indeed that life was ebhing^ yet attend 
to the wavering sound of the battle, as it came bac 
and starts upon the breeze. We have reason to 
likewise, that though the face of the general^ as g 
the painter, bears no resemblance whatever to 
Wolfe, the scene^ in its general outlines, is ver 
fully delineated. Wolfe lay, as he is there repn 
occasionally raising his head that he might ga 
the field of strife, till finding his eyesight begii 
be leaned backwards upon the grenadier who ht 
ported him out of the line of fire. He had rest 
some moments without exhibiting other signs of 
aides a heavy breathings accompanied by an oc( 
groan, when an officer who stood by exclaimed all i 
" See how they run !" '' Who run ?" cried Wolf 
ing himself on his elbow, and looking up as if a ne 
of animation had been granted him. '^ The enem 
plietl tlie officer ; " they give way in all direc 
The general still spoke with firmness : — " Run 
you to colonel Burton," said he, " and tell him to 
Webb's regiment down to Charles River with all 
so as to secure the bridge, and cut off tlie retreat 
fugitives. Now, God be praised," cried he, after 
pause, " I shall die happy ! " These were the last 
which this gallant and high-minded soldier u 
His strength forsook him, he again fell back, am 
ing, as if convulsively, on his side, expired. 

Thus died, in the S4th year of his age, major.) 
James Wolfe, an officer whose memory will be i 
and cherished so long as high courage, unblemish 
nour, brilliant talents, and a disinterested love of c( 
obtain the respect which they deserve from the 
army and the British people. The reputation 
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hte left behiud partakes^ as we have already said^ as 
Kkmc^ of the romantic as of the real ; indeed the peculiar 
Csircmnstances under which he perished could scarcely 
bdl of exciting in his favour a d^ree of interest rarely 
HCtadied even to the most successful generals. But he 
mwB not unworthy of the feeling, whether we regard him 
i«i A citizen or as a military commander just starting 
^in the race of fame. In private life he is uniformly 
, lepreaoited to have heen upright, high-minded, generous, 
humane, and religious ; as an officer he was brave, en- 
terprising, indefatigable^ vigilant, and above all not 
jiranting in that most rare of all qualities, a moral cou. 
lage capable of sustaining the weight of personal re- 
i^nsibility. What he might have become had Provi- 
dence prolonged his days, it is of course impossible to 
conjecture; it is enough that he had acquired, at a 
period when men in general scarcely b^in to be known, 
» celebrity which has not often rewarded half a century 
of toils, and even of eminent services. 

We are not going to indulge in any dose or captious 
examination into the military character of an officer who 
never held a separate command but once, and then held 
it successfully. It may be that the eye of the unsparing 
critic might detect a few mistakes in the campaign of 
the St. Lawrence, — more particularly when reviewing 
the series of operations which preceded the last decisive 
movement, — but he who hopes to find, either among mi- 
litary commanders or civilians, so much as one indi- 
vidual with whose professional conduct no fault is to be 
found, must entertain very erroneous opinions of human 
nature, with all its excellencies and defects. Be it our 
part rather to say a few words touching the private 
bias of the soldier's mind; in which we discover a 
great deal calculated to excite the esteem of posterity to 
the full as much as its respect. 

We have been favoured, through the kindness of a 
gentleman * well versed in the local history of Kent, 
with the perusal of many letters addressed at various 

* Hie Ber. Thomas Streatfidd, of Chart's Edge, near Westerham. 
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tiBcs iBd from divoi pbon bj to he Mhtl ^^ 

«f kk ovB CubiIt. It is impOKible to ipeik too Ih^I ^ 
«f die Doblr and alRectioDate spirit wfaidi penrades dn; 
«f tlie prooffs wiiidi thnr exiiibit, tliai an ardol ai 
roBuitic desirr of rmovn wis, in the caae of tkemlB, 
mixMi op with the best fe s of a Km, a maa, md t 
CWistiin. We cumoc pre , in a sketch like tks, M 
make niimeroas extncts f this coXlectkm ; but lk 
foUowing ftentenoes, taken as ndom, will pcrfc^i ted, 
mote than any remarics of * own, to throw lig^ i^ 
the prirase character of the cxmqneror c€ Quebec 

On the I3th of Aogust, 1749, Wolfe writes to kb 
mother from Glasgow, pardT in general teimsy and pardy 
in TCfAj to a letter of advice reqwcting his ^ffytid-"* 
on the oatward forms of rdigion : — ''I have ubaa ^ 
▼oar instmctions so religioQslj, that, ladier dian waat 
the word, I got the repaUtion of a Terj good Pkeriij- 
terian, br frequenting the kirk of Scotland till our dup- 
lain appeared.** — " To-morrow, lord George SackriDe goes 
awaT, and 1 take upon me the difficult and troablesoiDe 
office of a commander. You cannot conceive how hard 
a thing it is to keep the passions within bounds when 
authority and immaturity go together, to endeavour at a 
character that has every opposition from within, and that 
the very condition of the blood is a sufficient obstacle to. 
Fancy you see me, that must do justice to both good and 
bad, reward and punish with an equal unbiassed hand, 
one that is to reconcile the severity of discipline to the 
dictates of humanity ; one that must study the tempers 
and dis{>ositions of many men, in order to make their 
situation easy and agreeable to them, and should endea- 
vour to oblige all without partiality ; a man set up for 
every body to observe and judge of; and, last of all, 
6Upi>ose me employed in discouraging vice and recom- 
mending the reverse at the turbulent age of 23, when 
it is possible I may have as great a propensity that way 
as any of the men I converse with." Again, in a letter 
addressed to the same person, which bears date Inver- 
ness, November 6. 1751, he says, " This day I am 
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ftve-and-tweDty yean of age.**^'' There are times when 
nen fret at trifles^ and quarrel with their tooth-picks. 
In one of these ill habits I exclaim against the present 
condition^ and think it the worst of all; hut coolly and 
temperately it is plainly the best. Where there is most 
employment and least vice, there one should wish to be." 
It is in this letter that he declares his propensity for 
the married state ; after which he goes on to say, '^ Lord 
Bury (the colonel of the regiment) professes fairly and 
means nothing : in this he resembles his father. He 
desires never to see the regiment, and wishes that no 
officer would ever leave it. This is selfish and unjnst.** 

To his father he writes from £xeter, February 18. 
1755: — *' By my mother's letter I find that your bounty 
and liberality keep pace, as they usually do, with my 
necessities. I shall not abuse your kindness, nor receive 
it unthankfully ; and what use I make of it shall be for 
your honour and the king's service; an employment 
worthy the hand that gives it." 

We have given these extracts as tending to illustrate 
the affectionate and kindly feeling which Wolfe cherished 
towards his parents, as well as the sober and just con. 
oeptions which he had formed, even in the heyday of 
youth, as to the duties imposed upon himself by his 
station. We subjoin the following, for the purpose of 
proving that the writer's principles were not lightly 
taken up, and that each successive year served only to 
strengthen and mature them. He writes frt)m South- 
ampton, 28th of September, 1755, to his mother, " My 
nature requires some extraordinary events to produce 
itself. I want that attention and those assiduous cares 
that commonly go along with good nature and hu- 
manity. In the common occurrences of life, I own 
I am not seen to advantage." Again, frt>m Canter- 
bury, 8th of November, 1755, he says, " I write by 
the duke's (of Cumberland) order to enquire after an 
officer's widow in Ireland, who, he was told, had a son 
fit to serve; and his royal highness, who is for ever 
doing noUe and generous actions, wanted to provide to 
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that child. The father wu kUled at Fontenoy." — '' If I 
doo't keep a good watch over myself I must he a litde 
vain, for the duke has of Ute given me such particular 
marks of his esteem and confidence, that 1 am ashamed 
not to deserve it better.'* This expression is in strict 
agreement with a remark which he makes elsewhere in 
his correspondence : — " Such has been the marked uid 
munerited notice taken of me by the leading military 
characters of the day, that I feel myself called upon to 
Justify such notice, which, when occasion occurs, will 
probably be by such exertions and exposures of myself 
as will lead to my fall." 

Such are but a few out of the numerous specimens which 
He before us of the style which characterised the cor- 
respondence of this distinguished man ; and though we 
may lament that the plan of our work will not permit 
the insertion of more, we feel thst even they suffice to 
convey a correct picture of a mind, not more aspiring 
than gentle, nor more brilliant than modest. 

Wolfe owed little to nature, as fsr as the form of his 
features was concerned, though the general expression of 
his countenance was good. Ills hair was red, and he 
persisted, contrary to the fashion of the times, in wearing 
it undisguised even by jwwder ; but his blue eye was full 
of meaning, and his smile peculiarly attractive, ilis 
constitution, which from his cradle was delicate, began 
in latter years wholly to fail him. To the stone he had 
become a complete martyr, and there were the seeils 
of other diseases sown, some of which must have 
doubtless cut short the thread of life, had the bullet of tlie 
enemy spared it. Under these circumstances, who can 
regret tliat he should have fallen as he did on the battle- 
field, more especially as there is evidence pn record that 
he began to entertain something like disgust to the ser- 
vice? Of his attachment to Miss Lowther we have 
already spoken ; and to it, perhaps, may be attributed the 
plan which he seems to have formed of retiring from 
active employment, so soon as the American expedition 
should be terminated. But however tills may be^ it is 
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impossible not to rejoice that Providence saw fit other, 
wise to dispose of him. As a domestic man^ his fame, 
no matter how justly earned^ would have year by year 
lost its lustre; by closing his earthly career in the moment 
of a great and shining victory^ he cast a halo round his 
name such as time will never be able to diminish. 

The body of Wolfe, preserved in spirits, was conveyed 
in a ship of war to Portsmouth, where it was carried on 
shore amid all the honours which usually attend the de- 
barkation of highly valued clay. Minute guns sent their 
echoes over the water ; the flags floated half-mast high ; 
and a military escort, with arms reversed, received it on 
the beach, and followed the hearse, which stood ready to 
carry it elsewhere, beyond the precincts of the forti- 
fication. But the respect shown to Wolfe, or rather to 
services which Wolfe had performed, ended not here. All 
classes of persons, high and low, rich and poor, mourned 
for him; while parliament voted that a monument should 
be raised to his memory in Westminster Abbey. Yet 
his ashes rest not under the shade oi that gorgeous 
pile. His mother, by this time the sole surviving mem- 
ber of the family, claimed the melancholy satisfaction 
of committing them to the dust ; and they were laid be- 
side those of his father in a vault in the parish church of 
Greenwich. 

We cannot close this memoir without briefly stating, 
that the prize for which Wolfe had so long struggled, 
and for which he died, was won. The enemy, totally 
routed, and deprived of their able leader, Montcalm, 
who, with his second in command, fell in the action, 
opened a negotiation with general Townshend on the 
18th of September, and surrendered Quebec on terms of 
honourable capitulation. 
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Thk Macasine now pn>iM*iitr<1 to the notice of tho pnblir, diffen, in Mme 
. lHi|Mirlaiti r«>»|)<>rt». prom any AT PRCHRNT IN BXIATBNCB. . While iti chief 
aim will \tr iimli'iihtrdly in ditl'uM- M>niid rrlieions and moral information, it 
d«H*« NOT *erk to bi> EXfri.rfliTBi^T THROLonioAL; bnt will embrace other 
topir* rnnnrrlrd alnioM directly with public improvement. The edacation of 
thv |>iKir, tht'ir mural and reli<;lonA conduct, and their temporal wants, are 
obifri« iif pnrauiount inirrc't, at prevent, both to the religions man antl the 
|Hititirian. Ttie Mazarine will, therefore, embrace accounts of the pUoi 
de\i*rd for ihr iiii|irovrment i>f both the spiritual and temporal condition of 
llic |MMir, whi-tlivr by mtcii-iifH (wiih rc|H>rtJi <>f their procecdine;') or by indi' 
viihiaU, ami «iU b«> npi-n to cumninnlcation on these important points. On 
■ II ih<-M' Mitijfriii, »* wrll as on religioas matters,— on the state of thi 
C'lirRrii AMI ('i.KRiiY, a« Wfll as of other relit^ious bodies, — it will seek to 
pn-seni facts a!«i> i>or.i<MF.NTS. And on this f;ronnd it will hope for the 
lialriinagr (if the lovers of inith in all parties, political and religions. For' 
TRi'TH, in modt of the |H>ints here a11uile<l to, is only to be known by the 
careful rnlli-i-tinn, and careful examination of documents. All, therefore, 
who wish to know ihe truth, must wish for documents; and no one, whatever 
be his party, can wish to shrink from the inferences to which he may be cno- 
ductnl by theiu, or fear that iheH' faithtul Kui<l<i" (If rightly n^d; will ever 
mislead him. 

With rr«pert to the PR I NCI PLKS adopted in the Ma^a/.lne, the Proprietctni 
feel that they chmU\ ii<it tjaiii credit wiih reawmable men by pn)ff««in^ tliMt the 
maiMUeinent i-* •■ntrnoted to p(TM>n« liavint; no fixed opinions on matters «> im- 
Hirlaiit :i:< tlio«e Hhicli will he treated of; they have, therefore, no hesitation 
n Slating, that the Mai^a/ine i^ in the hand<« of persons REi.oNrwN'o to the 
('iit'Rcii OK KNtii.AM), nor in avo\%in^ their conviction, that while aiii)(>>t 
every hitI hav nn Journal, irreat advantage and convenience would arise to the 
Hieniiierit of the (Jhurrh of Knulaud, if they, too, ha<l their's ; that is to «ay, if 
the\ had a Journal whieli should not sekk for discussions of matters wht-tv 
ehurchnieii ditler, but ratlu-r i;ive them a point of union on matters where 
they aj;rei', and a uieauH of |iromotin<: their common cause. But having fiaid 
this, the Proprietors munt add, that the Maea/.ino will always be open to tlios*- i 
who may wi^h to explain «ir defen<l themselves against any charges or accusa- 
tions conveyed in it" panes. 

I They trust that the Ci.v.nr.Y uiay find this Mac;axine a nseful mcdinm of 
! conmninicatioii on pkoi'f.ssionai. matter-*, a medium which seem" to thoin al 
j preitent to be much want<>d. They will endeavour, as far as possible, tn cive 
I full acc<iuiil!« of all Meetings held on Kelicious Matters, as well as tho*e f<»r 
j Heiievolent PurpoM-s, reserving to the Kditor the right of niakinc brief cum- 
; ments on any points which he may deem of consequence in the speeches 

reported. 
I For the onifMNAL nmtter, they can only say that they are prepared to spare 
j no expense for the purpose of enijaging able Contributors, and they take this 
I opportunity of inviliii'z ('ontributioiis. In addition to the ]ioints already 
adverted to, they hope very frecpiently to present their readers with BlOGBA- 
iPiiiEs of Kemarkabi.b Rrliuioua Characters ; and also with Records 
of the Manners, Feklinos, and Habits of Students and Scholars, u 
'i well as i)f Divines and Kkmgious Men of past times. 

In conclusion, they invite notice to the following list of subjects, which they 
i intend to comprehend in their Miscellaneous Department. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. t3 



BSITISH M40AKIMB (CONTIMUKD). 

MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 

S.«. Notices of the olden time, in extracts from Original Lkttbss, or 

carious and scarce worics. 
^. Rbtibws of new Books. 
9. Eyents of the Month, arranKed nnder Counties, confined to mattera 

relating to the Cler^,.the Church, and the Poor. 
^« Acts of Parliament respecting Church or Poor— or moral and religious 

state of the Country, whole or abstracted. 
S. Trials of Importance, referring to the name topics. 
9. Reports of Relifcious Meeting*, with Editor's remarks. 
V. Reports of Meetings for Bettering the condition of the Poor. 
S. Documents of all kinds re^pectine Church Revennen, Poor's Rates, 

Emieration, Population, Religious and Benevolent Societies. 
O. ITnitbrsitt News. 
!.•. Clerical News— Clen^y Deceased. Married, Ordained, Preferred. 
k 11. List of New Books and Announcements. 
kl9. State of the Markets for the Month, with prices. 
lit. State of the Funds— List of Bankrupts— List of Patents. 
^14..,Oardbner's Calendar for ensuine Month. 
' U. Meteorological Registbb for past Month. 

The Magazine will contain about six sheets of Letter-pres?, with a Wood 
Cot by a superior Artist; and will be published on the 1st of March, (and be 
eootinued monthly), price 2s. 

Published by John Turrill, 250, Regent Street, London ; where Commu- 
nications for the Editor (post paid). Books for Review, and Advertisements 
are requested to be forwarded. 

Orders Yeceived by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and Post-masters, in the 
United Kingdom. 



LOUDON'S GARDENING, AGRICULTURE, &c. 



Published this day, in 1 large volume octavo, 2L extra boards, 

AN ENCYCLOPEDIA of GARDENING, i 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arbori- 
culture, and Landscape Gardening, &c. &c. I 

Illustrated with many hundred Engravings on Wood. 
By J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. H.S., &c. 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Co. 

By the same Author, 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA of AGRICULTURE; comprising the Theory and 
Practice of the Management of Landed Property; and of the cultivation and . 
economy of the Animal and Vegetable Productions of Agriculture ; a general 
Histor>- of Agriculture; &c. 1 large voL 8vo. 2d edit, with upwards of 1100 
Engravings on Wood. 21. 10s. bds. I 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA of PLANTS ; comprising every desirable particular 
respecting all the Plants Indigenous, cultivated In, or introduced to Britain. 
1 large vol. 8vo. 41. 14s. 6d. bds. 

HORTUS BRITANNICUS.— A CATALOGUE of all the PLANTS 
Indigenous, cultivated in, or introduced lo Britain. 8vo. 21s. in cloth. 



AbVP.KTIIIEMCNTII. 



MINKKM. »i! fr'KDANKIM FOU FILLTVG DF.rAYRD 

:TKKTII. M MXI.I.^N iinti SnN.SurKeonlli-iitMH, N'o.3^, r,r.-«f R:i. 

Mllatrfi-t, lll.i .III. Inn \ , tiiiiii fill fur ih*" lii'^h Niirl f«r<-n«iv«> p»rr'inav» ■*M''ti 
)*»• •" •iiiiii'-M'U i|i»'iii::'ii'»n-r| ih«-ir jii«»fr««Minal fxt-rUun* %'w*- Hi-\r «r 
ri«ilMi till itiiii*li Mi-'MipxIl-, r*->|i<-ririilly min'iiinrf u, their f'ri»n'1< an-* 
iIh- |'<iiilii III ■jiiniil. tii.ii rill V ■nil rmtrinif in rf«ifirf DirayM T»»-'i w *!» 
ihrii rrlit.fiifl MINTIf \I* SrCTKIlNNKIM, VI iiniv^r«jiHy r«'-i.»nm«'ri't»-4 
|i\ tilt I'^iiilrv •■! l,<-n>liiii ;iiir1 Vat\*. Thr ' )|i«ra(i«iii rif filliiiv T^'Mi i' ;<T 
f<irm<-'l III .1 lf»» ■•■r<iinl«. «i»hiiiil iIm- 'li^hir*! |>iiiii. In-at, or |frt-»",r«-. -T>,'-]r 

mNh fi'liii I - Tii-'h in :i iiiJiiiii-r «iiii;ti|;ii|y ffh' ;ii l'>ii«. miiiI 'iif.p'.v mI. ■! .r 

pailMl ••!> iif Ttirli liiiiiifd III till- ntii'Vi- liifiirrii«|iM«- Min*-rii) or iia'ir^'i lA 
■t iiM-i'*, viirli'iiil wirf nr iti|M-r Vvin^nr*—, mwI znATitn\*-vt] Ut iiri'-t<r »-.'*ry 
|riii|Hiti- fill Nftii iiUtMi: aiKt iiiJi«li««tiir.'. The fiir-ii|i\ ;iri- r^»xt^r.tfti'\\ IriM"--'! 
f<i witni -••• llii- ■iirrfMiil ff^iilt nr tlif \flRfcll«l. Kr i-f BIMNP.i vf. C)i;ir2*> t* 
III I'lifi*. 

A PnUfUMT oi Till T.Air III Mirn*. rliiih ktr#T*-f|.2ji. M.; 

WII.I.IW I'llILMPS. F.H.I.. ANi. ,,,^,.,... *•■«•■'•. «»■ 

li SS. . \ii«li..| 1.1 \;ii 11.11* Ti •III i*r* nil lIT\ IS nv 711 f. POTH .A ^1.?. 

Miii>i.<l<.»i ;iii<l r;f '.|M»y. I>i.iwii nil KVIOKNCK OF ('HfMSriANrTY; 

SiiiiM h% (ftiM, tiniii ;i I'jrtiirc h\ >i'-iii(; lint I'virif iir*- or th" Tri-ih :)i; :'n 

|liiw««\. Si/i , fMrii li< • mifl ;M|q.irt«-i i-vi-ry in;iii r-nrri«-« nh'.m w,rh j,". 

I>\ 7 nii'l H i|ii.iit<-i. Iiii|irf xiiniM, 3«. ; hIki rfH<l« )ii* Kititf, anrl rorni-^f'* i" 

|'rtMtf«, ?■ Ii«/. rn||ti-nt« with hi« nun fXpfritlif.". 

P«Wi.|,..| hv Jnhii aiifl ArllHir Anh, '»> J"yP" J""!*! ^'' »Nr.r 
(!ninliill- Ii«'ii'inii : |iiihliitiff| hy J'^hn and Ar 

I tliiir Arrh, rnrrihil] : mii'I |);iv>v ip<f 

Mii-kflt. llrMtnl. 

A N«-« Aniiiiiil U'-.'i'iiT. ]ii\ri'»,u\\ HjT Al'n. fiv th*- «arn'- Auil-.r, 

•imr-iMi uiil, l.;ii.li..i'- •• CihiiM-t MlilKf itr.M NRKS o\ TMF f|l.- 

C^.l-j.i.li i," tl- ii. w iflih-'M i.i 111 rf)H V, M T\\ft\l\'l ^ . AM, I of '.- 

" Wjv.iI. V N..V.I-.'" I^Mf! |{\T..i,'- Mil. S\itr>\'I|{. lu\\'.*t., I* M. 

" \V III L ,,*■ .\i . Jii.i |i-ilili-tii i|. |iM« •■ ii|i| .•■«♦■ I, |«. 
• ■nh •** ■. '.I III •■li-.'.iiif 'riiiki-\ inn 

fiiif'.. -jilf iil'i., |(l«. iW. 'f'l ill" inn Jiiit piihli-hi-'l. in 'I V'lli. •*:■'. ■• •! 1 

till')' >l !• :'iil:if|\ 1,11 il,f |>i III I'l-hiiMiy |»'»rir;iit. •2«*.. i,-|. 

, ""-^"^ ^•"- MFF-: f., FiJr:i)/.nir ri.. 

Till rAI'ilM'I" WMM, Ki.N»;nf I»rii «.«.M. ll% l/,v.j. D'r n 
UVJl\S'H'.ll, :iii't Miti'iiiir \t, rori- Lnii'lnn : Lnii'rnnii ;iri'l ^ - 

in W-, id'if.iMriii' \i., AMI MiKi ri.. 

' l.ANIMl S ClIH'iMri.i: |-ii|t nil. Yl Ml III '£ vnU. Kvn. pri"' '2f . in ir. ■'■•■>, 1 

.''*^'- |{ i:sr,,\Hf:iir.s rv. -^ 

SlMrllM„„l,;,|i„ Po|it,r..tlli»Wn,k, ''"VSirVL HISTOFn' 'If XfVS 

supirc- fo pti-Mit In III*- I'rilili' it Hi'- KI^I> fly J < M p« Co w r.rs F'rt' ff *• 
, tnry nl tin- Vi-.ir, al nun. brief niirl ^'I*- '-i'l F>lif . ^njaMy f-nlar.:'"' '' 
! rniiiprpliMnivi'. ill"«trati'*| hy Kiii;r;ivinz*. 

' II rninpri-.-. ;ill ll.ip»rlial Hrlrn^pprf '" ***"' P'"''"'^ 7*. in boiirrl.. 

nf Piihlir AH.iir.. :if IfniMi- Hiul Ahrnad Tirr. KASTKRN' ORTfilX 0' 

A SiimiiiHiy nf iln- I';irli3iii*-nfjiry ■ thf. CV.l/TK' NATIONS, prnvd h^ 
[>fh:ilri \ Chrnnirli- nf Kvi'mN urn! ,i (lompari^nn of th^-ir Dial*-*"!* »i ■ 
i OiTiirri nr«'^ - Uiocr^phii-al Sk^lrh** i fh«- Sannrrir, fJrfrk, I^Mn, und 1*1 
jnf all thr l>i*iinL'iiiOi»f| Pfr^nnnK*-* innir Iianjrii»j;p«i; forming a Snppl* 
[ «hn ),av»- (\m\ flnrin'j; ihi- yrar Piihlir j mrni to •« Rr^warrh^* into ih*- Ph^«- 
i DnniinonM of vahir TBhl*-. - Li«i*, ' rn\ HUtorv of Mankind." Rv U^r^* 
*i''- A'- ' Cnvrt.r.n t'RiciiAiin, M.D. F.^.S.ir. 

I O It fold : Printed by S. Colli newf.«1. 
If. Winhhonrnr, Suli^hnry Sqnnrr, ' Primer to (Af> University, for John a n^ 
Iifindon; and Cndell, Rflinhiin{h. ' Arthur Arrh, Cornhill, t^ondon. 

I'rini'il hv H. M«ntilnf k C.n , 4, T.Anilnn-lfoiiM Yiiril, Ht. Paiil'ii. l^nAnn. 
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